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Group Created 
To Aid Farmer 


Plans Its Work 


Head of New Division of Agri- 
cultural Cooperation Re- 
ports Progress in Or- 
ganization. 


Choice of Staff Said 
To Be Difficult Task 


Well Qualified Men Sought for 
Research and Educational 
Work, Chief 


Asserts. 

Problems to be worked out by the new 
Division of Agricultural Cooperation, 
created by Congress at its last session 
the climax of the farm relief problem dis- 
in the two houses, were set forth 
in statement made on August 18 by 
Chris L. Christensen, the head of the new 


as 


a 


activity. 


Mr. Christensen is farmer-bred, came 
from Mindon, Nebr., has spent three years 


in the department at Washington and 


abroad, and was trained at the University 
of Nebraska, 


at Harvard and at Cojfen- 
hagen, Denmark. He said he is working 
out the questions of projects as well as 
personnel, in the inceptive stage of the 
work of the division. 

“We are working primarily” Mr. Chris- 
said, “on our organization. This 
is with two respects. First, it is as to va- 
rious research and educational projects 
will undertake. Then, seoondly, we 
have a difficult task in the assembling of a 


staff and peronnel. We are getting together 
a staff of men with the training and quali- 


this line of work. 
to projects and 


fications necessary for 
Our whole program 
personnel is in process of organization at 
this time. The section in the Department 
of Agriculture which in recent years has 
been concerned with cooperative marketing 
is the nucleus of our work.” 

The full text of Mr. Christensen's state- 
ment follows: 

In the last decade Cooperative marketing 
associations have more than doubled and 
their business turnover is now three times 
as great as in 1915. The total business 
transacted by farmers’ cooperative buying 


pee 


as 





[Continued on Paye 5, Column 1.) 


American Arrested 
In Mexico Is Freed 


Embassy Had Brought Case to 
Attention of Officials, Re- 
port States. 


17079 

J. HW. Grande, the American alleged to 
have been arrested in Mexico City and 
held incommunicado for six days, from 
August 3 to 9, has now been released, ve- 
cording to information reaching the De- 
partment of State from the American 
charge d'affaires in Mexico City. 

Mr. Grande, whe is a resident of Los 


Angeles and was connected with Mexican 
officials in the Compania 
cana, 
to obtain proper markets for a shipment 
of bananas. 


Platanera Mewni- 


was charged with having neglected 


The report from the Ameri- 


ean embassy states that he was released 
on the ground of insufficient evidence. The 
embassy brought the matter of Mr. 


“urgently” to the 


of the Mexican foreign office, 


partment of State on August 12. 


The announcement of Mr. Grande’s re- 
lease was made in the following official 
Statement of August 18: 


The American Charge d'Affaires at Mex- 
Lane, has informed 
the release of Mr. J. 
Angeles. Mr. Grande 
the afternoon of August 
on the ground of insufficient cvidence 
on condition that he will not leave 
Mexico pending preparation of further evi- 


the Department of 
H. Grande, of 
released on 


Los 
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Secretaries for Aviation 
Hold First Conference 
staincibealgncacicanlasecaeie / 


The three new Assistant Secretaries for 
Aviation of the Departments of War, Navy 
and Commerce, whose offices were created 
by’ Congress at the last session, met on 
August 18 to discuss ways and means of 
fulfilling aviation provisions made by re- 
cent legislation, it was announced at the 
Department of War. 
he full text of the 
lows: 








announcement fol- 


The three Assistant Secretaries for Air— 
Secretaries Davison, Warner and Mae- 
Cracken—held their first meeting in the 
office of Assistant Secretary Davison, in 
the State, War and Navy building, at 3:30 
Pp. m., Wednesday, August 18. This con- 
ference was solely for the purpose of dis- 
cussing ways and means whereby the rep- 
resented departments might cooperate in 
fulfilling aviation provisions of recent leg- 
islation. 


Pension Roll Is Increased 


By 27 Names During July 
Twenty-seven additions to the pension roll 
were made in July, according to a compila- 
tion showing the changes in the pension roll 
during July, prepared by the Bureau of 
Pensions of the Department of the Interior. 
The total number of pensioners on July 
31 was 501,750 as compared with 501,723 
on June 30. The total amount paid out in 
pensions in July was $18,542,876.65. 

The figures show that there was a total 
loss to the Civil War pensign roll of 1,372 
soldiers for the month. A net gain of 96 
recorded in the number of soldiers on 

Spanish-American War pension roll 


aro 








is 


the 


Pduring July. 





Death Rate for 65 
Cities Shows Drop 








Department of Commerce Report 
Cites Figures for Week 
Ending August 14. 





Telegraphic returns to the Department 
of Commerce from 65 cities with a total 
population of 29,000,000 for the week end- 
ing August 14, indicate a mortality rate 
of 10.7 per 1,000 of population. The rate 
during the corresponding week in 1925 
for the 65 cities was 11.4. Total deaths 


during the week ending August 14, accord- 
ing the returns, numbered 5,888, of whom 
780 were infants under one year of 
The infant mortality rate was set 

per 1,000. 
For the 
stated as 
with 13.3 
of 1925. 

The highest 


age. 


at 62 


33 weeks 
14 in 
for 


of 
the 65 
the 


1926, the rate is 
cities compared 


corresponding weeks 


rate 
23 in 


of the week ending 
August 14 was 23 Memphis, Tenn., and 
the lowest rate was four in Lynn, Mass. 
The highest infant mortality rate, 139, ap- 
pears for Indianapolis, Ind., and the low- 
est for Dayton, Ohhio: Duluth, Minn.; Lynn, 
Mass.; St. Paul, Minn., and Trenton, N. J., 
which reported no infant mortality. 





Veterans Get 13 Millions 
In Compensation in July 


A total of $13,179.200.03 in disbursements 
Was made by the Veterans’ Bureau durjng 
the month of July for payment of compen- 
sations, and a sum total of $16,376,982.45 
was paid out in life insurancefi, Brig. Gen. 
Frank T. Hines, Director of the Bureau an- 
nounced on August 18, 
Of the disbursements 
$2,393,208.02 represented 
tion, while the remaining $10,785,992.01 
was for disability compensation. In the 
insurance disbursements during the month 
the military and naval life insurance dis- 
bursements $9,834,696.67, while that 
for United States Government Life Insur- 
* 





for compensation, 
death compensa- 


was 


nace was $6,542,285.78. 
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Air Mail, Alone, 
Never Can Pay, 
Says Mr. New 


He Declares Contractors Must 
Carry and 
Express to Return 
Any Profits. 


Passengers 


170438— 

Announcing that the entire air mail serv- 
ice of the nation soon will be turned over 
to private contractors, Postmaster General 
New, in a formal statement issued August 
18, declared “‘contractors are learning that, 


to be successful they must carry passen- 


gers and express, and it is not going to be 


long until someone puts in a full service 
of that character. 
Announcement by Mr. New of tentative 


plans to retire from air mail transportation 
followed a statement by the official spokes- 


man of President Coolidge on August 17, 
that the air mail service was to be let 
entirely to private interests as soon as 


practicable. Mr. New added, however, that 
before the transcontinental air maii busi- 
ness is relinquished, the Government “will 
insist upon a contract satisfactorily guar- 
anteeing that the service will be per- 
manently maintanied.” 

The Postmaster General 
contract air mail lines are 
but said: ‘‘Most of them 
of them must, as long 
upon mail only.” 

The full text of the 
eral’s statement follows: 
Full Text of Statement. 

The full text of the Postmaster General's 


statement follows: 
The time approaches 


that all 
losing money, 
are, and most 
they depend 


denied 


as 


Postmaster Gen- 


Post- 


i] 


when the 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 





Decline Néted in Level 
Of Wholesale Prices 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Says 
Decreases Were Noted in July 
for 139 Commodities. 


A slight decline in the general level of 
Wholesale prices from June to July is 
shown in a report just issued by the Bu 


reau of Labor Statistics of the Department 


of Labor. 

Farm products eraged somewhat 
lower than in June, cording to the re 
port, due mainly, it was said, to declines 
in winter wheat, hogs, lambs, onions and 
potatoes Food, clothing materials and 





housefurnishing goods, the report stated, 
averaged lower then the month before, 
while mfnor increases were reported for 
metals and building materials. 

Of the 404 commodities enumerated in 
the Bureau's report, decreases in prices 
were shown in 139 instances, increases in 
94 instances, while in 171 instances no 


change was reported. 
The full text of the bureau's report 
will be printed in early issuc. 








Soldier in Parachute Jumps 


From Altitude of 15.000 Feet 


A parachute jump at an altitude of 15,000 


feet was made recently by Corporal George 


W. Wehling, of the 44th Observation 
Squadron, stationed ‘at Fort Sill, Okla., the 
office of the Chief of Coast Artillery of | 
the Army has been informed. Corporal 
Wehling landed safely on level ground 
about three miles from Lawton, Okla. The 
plane was piloted by Lieut. C. W. Cous- 
land, 

The report declared the parachute opened 
soon after the jump was made and that 


when about 3,000 feet above ground, Cor- 
poral Wehling released the reserve chute, 
which opened perfectly. 


|Data Gathered 





On Union Wages 


For 78 Trades 


Reports Announced as Being 


Compiled for Publication 
in September Issue of 
Labor Review. 


4 


A statistical report covering a 
by 


Department 


of 


Labor 


cently completed the Bureau 
Statistics of the of 


union wage rates and hours of workers 


of May 15, 1926, involving 750,000 members 


of 


66 


trades subdivisions 


of 


78. organized or 


principal cities the country is 


nearing completion 


September issue of the Labor 


Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner of 


Bureau, announced on August 18. 


compiled in the study will appear in com- 
parison with those of preceding years, Mr. 


Stewart said. 
Mr. Stewart also announced in a 


ready-to-wear clothing in New York, Chi- 
cago, Rochester, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
and Buffalo, the principal clothing centers, 
is nearing completion. Agents of the bu- 
reau, he also said, are at work in the 
south to collect like data for about 85,000 


study re- 
Labor 
of 


as 


in 
now 
for publication, in the 
Review, 
the 


Figures 


written 
statement that a study of workers in men's 


cotton mill employes, or 20 per cent of ull 


the employes in the cotton industry. 
surveys are being made in the wool 


Other 
and 


worsted manufacturing industry, and boot 


and shoe industry. 
The full 
statement follows: 
As far as appropriated 
mit, the. United States 


will 
of 


funds 
Bureau 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


per 
Labor 


text of Commissioner Stewart's 





| Visions. 


Subscription By Mail: 
$15.00 Per Year. 





Contract Is Awarded 


For Metal-Clad Airsh ip 


Naval Dirigible Reported as First 
._ of Type to Be Built in 
United States. 


The to 
the first metal-clad airship ever to be built 
United 


contract for what was said be 


the 


in States was awarded on 
August 18 to the Aireraft Development 
Corporation of Detroit by the Department 


of the Navy. 

The airship is to be made of duraluminum, 
according to the specifications made public 
at the Department of the Navy, and is to 


be finished within 40 days from 


August 18. 
The Aircraft Corporation of Detroit was 


the only company to submit a bid, and will 


be paid $300,000, Sie amount specified in 
the naval appropriations voted by Con- 
gress. The corporation estimates it has 
already spent $300,000 on preliminary 
plans and preparations for the big. air- 
ship, and that the total expenditure will 
[Continued on Page 4, Column 7.) 


Reorganization Announced 
For Fleet Corporation 


reorganization of the Emer- 
Corporation to be effective 
was announced orally by its 
Gen. A. C. Dalton, on 


A partial 
gency Fleet 
September 1, 
president, Brig. 
August 18. 

General Dalton said the ships sales di- 
vision would be transfered to the fleet di- 
vision, which has charge of maintenance 
and supervision of the laid-up fleet. A 
finance department will be established 
under the treasurer of the Fleet Corpo- 
ration. The statistical division will be ex- 


panded, and the functions of the investiga- 


ting division will be absorbed by other di- 
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Agriculture 


Cooperation of 
ture announces 
his group and 


Department of 

progress in 

planning its work. 
Page 1, Col. 


Weather Bureau reports 


together with rains, as highly 


| , = * : 
}| reau of Labor Statistics. 


tention to sow 


wheat. Page 5, Col. 


| ter 
} 


by the of Commerce. 


Page 8, Col. 


Department 
| Automotive Industry 


{|} demand as exists 
for cars of American make. 


| Page 8, Col. 


Automotive market in Chile 


Aviation 


gers and express as well as mail. 


looked 
ment of 
Banking 


District Court 
solvent bank who 


the 


Page 1, 


into carefully 
Labor 


by 
Col. 


disposed of 


at $5,696,000,000. Col. 


Page 7, 


12 Federal land banks as of July 31. 


See “Railroads. 


the 
42, 


| Publications issued 
States Government 


by 


Page 


Col. 


Italian concerns 
field 
on Egyptian side. 


English and 
developing phosphate 
Sea 


as 
coast of Red 


Claims 


to a former 
the British office. 
Page 2, Col. 


tor Borah 
negotiations with 


as 








| Chemicals 





Page 9, Col. 5 
Daily statement of the United State 
Treasury a Page 9, Col. 
| Changes in National Banks. 
Page 9, Col. 


Head of new division of Agricultural 
Agricul- 
organizing 


1 


abnormally 
high temperatures in southwest and east, 
beneficial 


;} to nation’s crops Page 5, Col. 2 
1} 
1] Decline in level of wholesale prices 


from June to July is reported by the Bu- 
.Page 1, Col. 4 


| Record yield of fruit for 1926 is re- 
| ported with apple crop alone reaching 
}; 40,000,000 barrels, Page 5, Col. 7 
Farmers reported as indicating in in- 


increased acreage of win- 


Increased exports of fruit are reported 


4 


Market for automobiles is reported as 
slowing dwn oin Argentina, but with such 
being almost entirely 
5 


Decline is reported in July shipments 


of electrical industrial trucks and_trac- 
tors se. Page $ Col. 6 


reported 
|| as sharing depression felt by other busi- 


|} ness ae Page 8, Col. 3 

Department of Commerce says tractors 

are becoming factor in growth of south 
Africa Page 8, Col. 

| Australians organize corporation to 

manufacture automobiles..Page 8, Col. 4 


Postmaster General formally announces 


that the entire air mail service of the 
country will soon be turned over to pri- 
|} vate contractors, but declares that lat- 


ter, to be successful, must carry pussen- 


| Page 1, Col. 3 

1} * ~ : . - 

| Assistant Secretaries of War, Navy 
and Commerce for aviation hold first 
conference Page 1, Col. 


Possible problems growing out of in- 
ternational passenger aviation are being 
Depart- 


holds stockholders of in- 
holding 
when the institution was solvent are still 


te : 
| liable because transfer was made within 
60 days of the insolvency. 
| Page 11, Col. 2 
Minerals production for 1925 is re- 


ported by the Bureau of Mines as valued 


Farm Loan Board reports conditign of 


o 


Rn 


Books and Publications 


United 


o 


reported 
along 


> 


Page 8, Col. 2 


Continuation of full text of report made 
by the Alien Property Custodian to Sena- 
Custodian’s 


Ne 





Coal 


Bureau of Mines reports mineral pro- 


duction for 1925 as valued at $5,696,000,- 
000. Page 7, Col. 2 


Production of Beehive Coke shows de- 
crease for week ending August 7. 
Page 8, 


Commerce and Trade 


Col. 6 


Sale of agricultural implements ing 
Latvia reported handicapped by acute 
money stringency among farmers. 


Page 8, Col. 4 

American consul reports crop of Oolong 
tea, in Formosa, has fallen below that 
of Pouchong variety Page 8, Col. 6 
Such items as corsets, false teeth, pea- 
nuts reported as entering trade balance 
with imposing figures Page &, Col. 7 
Wire and lamp imports into Java show 
gain, with United States standing third 
as exporter. Page 8, Col. 6 
trade of 
with 


9 


.Page 8, Col. 2 


Increase reported in foreign 
the Netherlands .in June compared 
June, 1925 

Commeree reports indicate lessening in 
Oolong tea crop Page 8, Col. 6 

Portugal reduces import tariffs ingprov- 
ince of Mozambique Page &, Col. 5 
Europe reported 

Page 8, Col. 7 


Provision markets in 
firm 

See 
try,” 
“On,” 
“Publishers,” 


Construction 


Decline in level of wholesale prices 
from June to July is reported by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. Page 1, Col. 4 
that 

with 
Page §8, 


“Automotive Indus- 


“Agriculture,” 
“Coal,”’ “Copper,” “Iron and Stee 

“Lumber,” ‘Motion Pictures,’ 
“Rubber.” 









asbestos 
country 
Col. 1 


rules 
marked 


Customs Court 
shingles must *e 
of. origin 


Copper 
Bureau of Mines “reports mineral pro- 

duction for 1925 as valued at $5,696,000,- 

000. Page 7, Col. 


Corporations 


Continuation of full text of Board of 
Tax Appeals decision granting relief to 
western corporations in appeal involving 
amortization and lump settlement of war 
claims. Page 6, Col. 5 

Full text of decisién by Board of 
Appeals denying “personal service’ rat- 
ing to agency corporation but al- 
lowing for salary of president. 

Page 6, Col. 1 


Tax 


sales 


increase 


Customs 


Customs Court upholds higher duty on 
dols made in port of lace. Page 6, Col. 4 


“Construction,” ‘Textiles.’ 


See 


Education 


Importance of part-time law school in 
relation to advancement in legal educa- 
tion is deseribed in Bureau of Educa- 
tion bulletin Page 3, Col. 1 

California up 
dents\ who 





high schools follow stu- 
drop out of school. 
Page 3, 


Burenu of Hducation announces it will 


Cel, 7 


give seven scholarships abroad to - se- 
lected students for next school year. 
Page 3, Col. 7 


French reported as the most popular 
foreign language study in New York 
senior high schools Page 3, Col. 7 


Economic Problems 


Chief Co-ordinators of Bureau of Bud- 
get reports savings to Government total- 
ing more than $8,500,000 made during 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1926. 

Page 9, Col. 2 


Electric Industry 


° 
Bureau of Standards making tests to 


! 
| 
| 


determine the effect of high temperatures | 
upon the life of resistance’ wires used in | 


electrical heating devices..Page 4, Col. 2 








—° e 
2 ° 
Fisheries 
Arkansas accepts Bureau of Fisheries 
recommendations to close some of its 
mussel waters for certain periods in the 
interest of conservation. Col. 4 
Smithsonian Institution reports on plan 
to study crustagean life off South Amer- 


Page 5, 


ica” TS “a source of fodd supply. 
Page 4, Col. 4 
gureau of Fisheries report run of 1,- 
120,000 salmon in Alaska River in two 


weeks. Page 5, 


Foreign Affairs 


In address the 


United States 


an on 


us to 


negotiations with the British office. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
tecent advices indicate the Turkish 
government has not closed the Ameri- 
ean Chamber of (Commerce at Constanti- 
nople as reported. Page 2, Cot. 2 
Continuation of full text of report on 
conference on the public health of Pan 
plans fer the forthcoming Washington 
American countries Page 2, Col. 7 


Department of State is advised postal 
Swatow, China, 
.Page 2, Col. 2 


strikes in Canton and 


have been settled. 
Department of State is informed of re- 

lease of American 

Mexico City. 


held in 
Col. 1 
Nonkow Pass, northwest of Peking, re- 
the 


arrested and 
-Page 1, 


Kuominchun. 
-Page 2, Col. 2 
Amnesty granted to political prisoners 
Haiti. 
Government 
Egyptian 


ported evacuated }) 


in Page 2, Col. 2 
reported 


Page 5, 


aid 
cooperatives. 


sought for 
Col. 5 


Ge ttienbane 
© orestry 
Year’s record for forest fires Ux: 


pected by Forestry Bureau officials to 
be worst since 1919 Page 5, Col. 7 


in 


Government Personnel 


Government received $675,832.52 in dis- 
counts for prompt payment of bills 
fiscal year 1926, Brigadier General 
director of the budget, 


in 
Lord, 








reports. 

Page 9, Col. 7 
the personnel of the 
Col. 5 


Orders issued 
War Department 


to 

Page 12, 
of the 
Col. 5 
of the 
Col. T- 


the personnel 


Page 12, 


Orders issued to 
Navy Department 

Orders issued the 
Marine Corps 


to personnel 


Page 12, 
Highways 

Department of State announces names 
to International 
Milan. 


Page 2, 


of American delegates 


Congress on Roads at 


Cot 3 
Secretary of War approves applications 
projects, including 
and municipal im- 
Col. 4 


for ten construction 
those for highway) 
provements. Page 5, 


Home Economics 


of full 
Litho 
of 


homes 


text of report 
Statistics showing 
intoxicating 
in the of workingmen 
throughout the country in 1918-19, the 
figures being based upon interviews with 
the 


Continuation by 
the 
the 


ages 


Sureau of 


consumption hever- 


families in question..Page 3, Col. 5 


Immigration 


Immigration board of review orders 
Ecuadorean deported on charge he en- 
tered country under false pretenses. 
Page 3, Col. 7 

Possible problems growing out 
ternational passenger aviation are 
looked into carefully by the ’ 
of Labor Page 1, Col. 7 


- 
in- 
being 


of 


Denartr> 


t 
Col. 4 
policies of the 
disarmament Secre- 
tary of State Kellogg tells why resources 
have been rejected as a basis for reduc- 
Gs 6c kos 5 itasas. eee 4, Cot FT 
Continuation of full text of report made 
by the Alien Property custodian to Sena- 
tor Borah as to a former Custodian’s 
{ 
q 








Indian Affairs 


Larger production of lead an zine 
mines on QQuapaw Reservation net 
Indians increased royalties. 


Page 8, Col. 6 


Insurance 


Death rate in U5 cities for week end- 
ing August 14 drops from 11.4 in 1925 
to 10.7 in 1926 Page 1, Col. 

Veterans’ Bureau makes July pay- 
ments of $15,179,200 for compensation 
and $16,376,982 for insurance. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Tron and Steel 


Decline in British iron and _ steel in- 
dustry in second quarter of year illus- 
trated in statistical survey of Tron and 


Steel Division, Department of Commerce. 
Page 8, Col. 5 

Minerals production for 1925 re- 
ported by the Bureau of Mines as valued 
at $5,696,000,000. Page 7, Col. 


° 
Judiciary 

District Court holds stockholders of in- 
solvent bank who disposed of holdings 
when the institution wus solvent are still 
liable because transfer was made withir 


is 


60 days of the insolvency. 
Page 11, Col. 2 
District Court refuses preliminary in- 


junction against company accused of in- 


fringement on ground that validity of 
patent is doubtful. Page 10, Col. 3 


Court holds delay in forward 
ing weight certificate constitutes breach 
of contract in suit of over shipment of 
sugar to Iowa concern. Page 10, Col. .1 

Full text of decision by Circuit Court 
denying right of appeal and settling ques- 
tions of equity pleaded under Section 
274. Page 11, Col. 3 

in 

paid 


District 


bank- 
to 


Court allows trustee 
recover net balance 
voidable preference. 
10, Col. 6 
Continuation of full text of decision.by 
the Circuit Court holding that change 
of language in patent reissue cannot ex- 
tend scope of patent claim. 


Page 4, Col. 5 
Labor 


Bureau of Mines reports that tests 
prove dusts from oil shales are explosive 
and of danger to miners. Col. 7 


District 
ruptey to 
creditor as 


Page 


Page 7, 

Data gathered on wages paid in 78 or- 
ganized trades to be published in Septem- 
ber issue of Labor Review.Page 1, Col. 5 

Continuation of full text of Department 
of Labor industrial survey..Page 3, Col. 2 
of Bolivia 
Labor. 
Col. 1 


text of report by 
Statistics showing 
intoxicating bever- 
of workingmen 
in 1918-19 the 


on labor laws 


Department 


Compendium 
is received by 


of 
Page 3, 
Continuation of full 
the Bureau of Labor 
the consuntption of 

ages in the homes 

throughout the country 


figures being based upon interviews with 
the families in question Page 3, Col. 5 
Lumber 

Forest Service conducting series of 
tests to conserve lumber supplies and 
utilize waste products at liboratery at 
Madison, Wis. Page 4, Col. 2 


lumber 
Col, 2 


Decline in receipts of 


Hull, 


reported 


at Iingland Page §&, 


Manufacturers 


Wagner Manufacturing Company of 
New York writes the Federal Trade Com- 
mission that it has complied with cease 
and desist order relating to use of word 
“Sheflield’’ on silver plated ware. 

Page 9, Col. 1 


Patent Office denies registration of 
words “Night Pal’ as trade-mark for 
pajamas as infringement on word ‘Pal’ 


used by another manufacturer. 





Page 11, Col. 1 ’ 


Index-Summary of All News Contained in Today's Issue 


of words ‘‘semi-made” for trade-mark as 
clearly descriptive of clothing sold gen- 
rally Page 10, Col. 6 


er 


Patent Office decision to concern engaged 


in repairing and cleaning furs and 
fabrics .Puge 10, Col. 5 
Assistant Patent Commissioner holds 
that use of trade-mark on one class of |/ 
govds does nut prevent its use on differ- 
ent articles Page 10, Col. | 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 
changing freight rates on cement ship- || 


ments in the west 


words 
food 


registry of 
another. 


ganized trades to be published in Septem- 
ber issue of Labor 


tration 
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a is a government like this, 


men 
tially enters into administra- 


tion of the government, what 
lies at the bottom of all of it 
is public opinion.” 
—Abraham 








where the voice of all the 
of the country substan- 


Lincoln. 
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Policy on Arms 
Outlined in Talk 
By Mr. Kellogg 


Secretary of State Tells Why 

America Rejects Re- 

sources as Basis for 
Reduction. 





Limit on All Warships 
Declared to Be Goal 


Regional Agreements on Land 
Forces Held to Have Best 
Chance of Success at 
Conference. 


The United States might be deprived 
of any army and navy at all if the scale 
of armament at Geneva 
were resources alone, 
Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State, de- 
clared at Plattsburg, N. Y., on August 18. 
The great natural resources of this coun- 


being discussed 


based on economic 


try in case the rating proposed by cer- 
tain powers at prevailed, might 
become the ground for reducing American 
peace-time armament to an absolute mini- 
mum. 


Geneva 


This was brought out in a discus- 
sion of the American attitude by the Pre- 
paratory Commission for Disarma- 
ment Conference now meeting at Geneva 
with an American delegate and American 
naval and military experts in attendance, 
Mr. Kellogg said. 


the 


The secretary, in his address at the 
dedication of the Thomas Macdonough 
memorial at Plattsburg, outlined the 


American policy at Geneva. He stated that 
the United States was at Geneva, with 
“no selfish motive to serve, and * * * 
with the purpose of contributing, as far as 
in its power lies, to any move which might 
ease the crushing burden and diminish 
the menace of armaments.” 





Conference Being Held. 

Mr. Kellogg spoke of the Washington 
Conference of 1921, which he called “the 
first successful effort which history shows 
to curtail armaments of States by mutual! 
voluntary agreement.” The pdoblems stil 
‘7 ™ ining, he pointed out, were now being ie 
affav' ed at Geneva. 

The position of the United States, he 
said, as regards land armament reductior 
is that regional argeements can best serve 
this end. The stand on naval disarma 
ment remains, as at Washington, that ton- 
nage limits should be fixed for cruisers, de- 
stroyers and submarines, as has been done 
for battleships and aircraft carriers. 

There are, two points upon which the 
United States stands firm, Mr. Kellogg 
said. One is that the basis of economic 
resources can not successfully be taken 
as the basis for peace-time armaments. The 
United States, he suid, stands on the ground 
that “the only practical basis for the re- 

[Continued on 


Page 2, Col. 3.) 


War on Liquor Held 


To Be Succeeding 





Prohibtion Chief Is Informed of 
“Improvement” in New York 
and South. 


The government's efforts to enforce 
the prohibition law have been producing 
results in New York, a New York busi- 


ness man told Brig. Gen. Lincoln C. An- 
drews, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the latter said August 18. The busi- 
identity the Treasury 
prohibition chief did not disclose, reported 


ness man, whose 


that his “bootlegger’’ had informed him 
there was “nothing coming in.’’ . 
“T told the gentleman,” said the gen- 


eral, “that such news was extremely good 
news and I hoped it was true, for it was 


the first time such a report had been 
made.” 
From the southern end of the United 


States, improvement also was reported to 
the general, who said that M. O. Dun- 
ning, customs collector at Savannah, Ga., 
and prohibition supervisor for North and 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, had 
tuld him there was less smuggling along 


the southeastern coast than ever before. 
Mr. Dunning is using seaplanes, bor- 


rowed from the Department of the Navy, 


and they are proving effective in check- 
ing rum runners along the Gulf Coast. 
Mr. Dunning has eight seized boats tied 


up tu the city dock in Savannah, all “spot- 
ted’ from the air and captured on that 
information later by Coast Guard or pro- 
hibition patrols. 





Immigration Authorities 
Studying Air Commerce Act — - 


Features of the recent Aig Commerce 


Act, passed by Congress May 20, 1926, 
are now before the Department of Labor 
for consideration in relation to the im- 
migration problems presented in the care 
riage oof passengers, Acting Secretary ef 
Labor W. W. Husband announced <Au- 
gust 18. 

The act, which among other things 


provides that tne Secretary of Commerce 
shall foster air commerce, designate civil 
airways, landing places, ete. It also 
stipulates that the Secretary of Labor 
shall prescribe regulations that would per- 
mit compliance with the immigration laws. 
These regulations, Acting Secretary Hus 
hand said, are now being formulated by 
the department, and added that consider- 
able curosity being displayed by the 
outside public over the restrictions to be 
imposed by the new regulations. 
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Public Health 


No Rights Waived 
By Alien Property 


ustodian, Is Claim 


Incumbent Tells Senator Borah 
That Colonel Miller 
Sacrificed Nothing 
to Britain. 
Following is a continuation of the 
Alien Property Custodian'’s report to 
Senator Borah on negotiations between 
Great Britain and Colonel T. W. Miller, 
former custodian 
This case in no way 
of the British Public Trustee to recover 
from the Custodian shares of stock of 
whieh the actual certificates representing 
said shares were seized by the British Pub- 
lic Trusteé prior to the seizure of the right, 
title and interest in and to said 
sharés by the custodian by demands 
served upon the corporation itself, 
for; in the language of the Court, 

“The sole remedy for the determination 
of claims to such property is provided 
under Section 9. They cannot be deter- 
mined in a proceeding under Section 17, 
which is the section under which these 
proceedings were brought.” 


decided the right 


In the cage of the Direction der Disconto | 


Gesellschaft v. the United States Steel 
Company, the British Public Trustee et al., 
the court held that the British Public 


Trusté¢e acquired a good title against the | 


former German owners to shares of stock 


in American corporations by his seizure of | 


the certificates representing said shares. 
The shares of stock which were the subject 
matter of this suit were never demanded 
by the Alien Property Custodian. 
court said: 


assert its paramount power as in Miller 
Vv. Kaliwerke, a different question would 
arise that we have no occasion to deal 
with. The United States has taken no 
such steps. It, therefore, stands in its 
usual attitude of indifference when title 
to the certificate is unlawfully obtained.” 

This can in no way be presumed as hav- 
ing been a determination that the Alien 
Property Custodian would have acquired 
@ paramount title to that of the British 
Public Trustee had the 
for the said shares of stock upon the 
corporations issuing them subsequent to 
the seizure of the actual certificates repre- 
senting said shares by the British Public 
Trustee. 


British Rights Unsettled. 


It is an open question whether or not 
the British Public Trustee could not main- 
tain a suit under Section 9 for the recovery 
of all those shares of stock, the actual 
certificates of which were seized by him 
prior to a demand by the Custodian upon 
thé corporations for the right, title and 
interest in and to said shares. 

The Alien Property Custodian has in no 
way sacrificed any rights which he had to 
any property under the Trading with the 
Enemy Act and the Executive Orders 
issued in pursuance thereto by 
any agreement or stipulation entered into 
with the British Public@Trustee. He has 
consistently insisted that he had a para- 
mount title to that of the British Public 
Trustee, to the shares of stock in Ameri- 
can corporations, the right, title and in- 
terest of which he had demanded and for 
which the actual certificates were deposited 
in London and seized by the British Public 
Trustee prior to the demand of the 
Custodian. 

The British Public Trustee has recog- 
nized the title of the Allen Property 
Custodian and has delivered and de- 
livering these certificates representing said 
shares 

Had not these conferences been held be- 
tween Colonel Miller and Mr. Swain 
whereby the British Public Trustee agreed 
to recognize the rights of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian in and to said shares of 
Stock, it would have been necessary to 
bring suits to determine the relative rights 
of the Alien Property Custodian and the 
British Public Trustee This litigation 
would have been very expensive and would 
have extended over a long period of time, 
and many citizens of Germany. 
and Hungary who were owners 
securities at the time of their 
would have been deprived of their 
under the amendment of March 4, 


No Rights Waived. 

Colonel Miller did not waive any rights 
of the United States Government by his 
agreement not to issue demands for those 
shares of stock, the actual certificates of 
which were held by the British Public 
Trustee and for which no demand had 
been issued by this office. At the time he 
made this agreement this office had no 
right or authority issue demands for 
any property not already the subject mat- 
ter of a demand. Had he issued demands 
at this time he would have acquired noth 
ing. His act would have been nullity. 
He simply agreed to do that which under 
the law he was bound to 

From the files which I have been able 
to obtain, relative to this matter, I do 
not believe that Colonel Miller in any way 
sacrificed any rights which he had to any 
property under the Trading with 
Enemy Act and the Executive Orders 
Sued in pursuance thereto. by any 
ment or stipulation entered into with the 
British Public Trustee or his representa- 
tive. He settled the matter in an amicable 
Way and obtained for the United 
Government millions of dollars’ worth 
Property to which there grave doubt 
that he had a better title than the Brit 
ish Public Trustee, had the British Pub- 
lic Trustee elected to file claims under 
Section 9 of the Trading with the Enemy 
Act He waived no rights 
compelled to waive by law. 

THOS. H. CREIGHTON, Jr.., 
Claims Division. 
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From Meningitis Prevalence 
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Virtually an unchanged condition in the 
prevalence of cerebro-spinal meningitis has 
existed in Europe during the 
and spring 48 was the case in the 
responding periods of the two 
years, the health organization of the 
League of Nations has informed the United 
States Public Health Service 

Seventeen European countries reported 
1,686 cases of this infection during the first 
four or five months of 1926, as against 
1.672 and 1,568 cases, respectively, during 
the corresponding periods of 1925 and 1924 
in the same countries, it is stated in a re- 
port 


past winter 


cor- 


Fewer cases than during the previous 
year were reported in France and England, 
while inmcréases were detected in Sweden, 
Ttaly, Cz@cheslovakia, Poland and Ukraine 
The increases however, says the report, 
were in no casé considerable. 


| Postal Strikes in China 
Are Reported as Settled 


The postal strikes tn Canton and Swatow, 
China, have béen settled and postal service 
in both places has been resumed, according 
to information received by the Department 
of State. The strikes were local, and were 
not directed especially against foreigners, 
the department stated. 

The official announcement of August 17 
in full follows: 

The Department of State has 
word from Minister MacMurray at 
that the American consul at Swatow re- 
ported on August § that the postal strike 
there has been settled and that the postal 
service will be resumed on August 9. 


The American consul general at Canton, 
Douglas Jenkins, also reports through the 
American Embassy on August 6 that the 
postal strike in Canton will end in a few 


days, according to reliable information. 


American Delegates 
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| of State pointed 
| appropriated $3.000 for the American mem- 
| bership in the Congress. and $5.000 for the 
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Selected for Roads 
Congress in Milan 


Thomas H. MacDonald. Chief 
of Bureau. Will Head 
Group at Meeting 
Opening Sept. 6. 


Thomas H. MacDonald, the chief of the 
Bureau of Public Roads of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, will head the Ameri 
can delegation to the Fifth International 
Road Congress, which will open in Milan, 
Italy. on September 6, according to the 
announcement of 
of State on August 18. The full American 


| delegation will be as follows: 


Thomas 
Bureau of 
Agriculture: 


H. MacDonald, 
Public Roads, Department 
Herbert H. Rice, 
of the General Motors Corporation, 
Detroit, Mich.: George H. Graham, vice- 
president of the Chandler Motor Company. 
Cleveland. Ohio: Paul D. Sargeant, State 
Highway Commissioner of Maine: H. C 
MacLean, commercial attache of the Amer- 
ican Embassy at Rome, and H. H. Kelly. 


Chief of the 


of 


Assistant Trade Commissioner. Department | 


of Commerce, stationed at Paris. France. 

In announcing the names of the Ameri- 
ean delegates, officials of the Department 
out that Congress had 


expenses of the American delegation. 
ticipation in the Congress under 
auspices of the Departments of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, which are interested 
in the advance of road building and in the 
opening of markets for American auto 
mobiles and American road building ma 
The Milan meeting is under the 
direction of the International Association 


Par- 
the 


1s 


of Road Congresses. 


Kuominchun Forces 
Leave Nankow Pass 


Fengtien Reported to Have Occu- 

pied Mountain Retreat North- 
west of Peking. 

The Nankow pass, northwest of Peking, 

China. has been evacuated by the Kuomin- 


| chun, according to official advices from the 


American Legation 
partment of State 
the pass and 
Kuominchun will not 
Kalgan. on which thes 
retreating. but will retire into Mongolia. 

The full text of the statement of the 
Department of State on August igs as 
follows: 

The Department of State has received 
from the American Legation 
at Peking of the reported official announce- 
ment of the capture of Nankow. The en- 
tire pass to have been evacuated 
by the Kuominchun. Declarations have 
been made in Peking that Huai Lai was 
captured and that the Kuominchun 
forces were retreating on Kalgan, but the 
reports has not been 
Fengtien leaders assert the 
will not try to hold Kalgan, 
retire into Mongolia, Shansi, and 


in to the De- 
Fengtien have 
assert that the 
attempt to hold 
are reported to be 


Peking 
The 


18 


seems 


ascertained. 
Kuominchun 
but will 
Kansu. 


Turkey Studies Foreign 


Chambers of Commerce 


The American Chamber of Commerce 
in Turkey is still functioning and, more- 
has not vet received notification 
from the Turkish Government to 
according to information received 
Department of State and = just 
public. Press reports recently stated 
that all foreign chambers of commerce in 
Turkey had been ordered closed, and in 
response to inquiries, Rear Admiral Mark 
L. Bristol, the American High Commis- 
sioner, cabled the department at that time 
the American chamber had not been 
but that the Turkish authorities 
were considering the relations of the for- 
eign chambers of commerce in Turkey. On 
August 17, the department made the fol- 
lowing announcement: 

“A telegram from Sheldon 
Counselor of Embassay. acting 
| of the American High Commissioner from 
; Constantinople, reperts that the American 
Chamber of Commerce has not been closed 
nor has it received notification to close. 
Mr. Crosby's telegram is dated August 
16, & p. m.” 


close, 
by the 
made 


LL. Crosby, 


Amnesty Granted by Haiti 
To Political Prisoners 


Complete amnesty has been 
political prisoners, including those charged 
with treason and sedition, in Haiti, George 
R. Merrill, American charge d'affaires at 
Port-au-Prince, has cabled to the Depart- 
ment of State. The cablegram states that 
President Borno on August 12 “proclaimed 


a law according complete amnesty to those | 


charged with treason, sedition and other 
| political offencés since December 1, 1924.” 

The Pepartment of State no in- 
formation as to the number Haitians 
affected by the order 

The legation of Haiti in Washington 
has not received this information officially, 
it was stated there on August 16. 


Cholera in Shanghai. 
| Thirty-five cases of cholera with eight 
deaths were reported from Shanghai 
China, July 20, 1928, the United States 
Public Health Service has béen informed 
semi-officially, 
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Secretary Kelloge Explains American Rejection 
Of Resources as Basis for Reduction in Arms 


Might Leave Country 
Without War Forces 


Economic Power of Nation Held 
Great Enough to Match 
Foreign Armaments. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
duction or limitation of armament 
through dealing with military forces 
visible, tangible armaments.” 

The secretary also declared that the 
United States would not agree to placing 
the supervision of its armaments the 
carrying out of any international agree- 
ment for limitation of armaments in the 
hands of an international body. 

The address of the Secretary of State, 
as given out at the Department of State, 
follows in full text 

There are outstanding figures in history 
concerning whose lives we have thorough 
and detailed knowledge; their every act 
has been recorded by historians, their hon 
ors are part of our national records, and 
when fortunately these figures were pro 
life letter writers. their very thoughts 
are at the disposition of posterity for its 
guidance and illumination. 

There are other figures as great, whose 
names are known for one heroic effort of 
short duration, for one great service to 
their country, for one brief moment in 
their training to frui- 
in a single deed. which altered and 
profoundly influenced the destinies of their 
Such a figure was Commodore 
Thomas Macdonough 

Led Fleet at 30 Years. 

Beyond the record of a brief though bril- 
liant episode in his life as a midshipman 
in action against Barbary pirates, very 
little data concerning Macdonough is avail- 
able, until we find him a young man 
scarcely over 30 in command of the United 
States naval forces at the decisive Battle 
of Champlain and Plattsburg. 

Perhaps it may not be 


18 
and 


or 


' 
out of place to 


| outline for a moment the strategic impor- 


tance of this particular district. It lay on 
the road of the natural entry for enemy 
troops from Canada, and had it been se- 
cured it would have made possible the 
cutting off of the whole of New England 


| from the other States of the Atlantic sea- 


board. The strategic importance of this 
district had been recognized by the British 
in the Revolutionary struggle, and 37 
years before Macdonough’'s victory, the 
British had followed the same path in 
their earlier endeavor to penetrate the 
heart of the colonies. 

It was equally apparent to the British 
in the second war. It was obvious that a 
successful inroad along this path, de- 
make it possible to maintain 
lines of communication. would deal a blow 


so 


| to the United States which might put the 


enemy in a position to dictate terms of 
peace To this end during the spring of 
1814 the British sent over several of their 
best regiments which had been released 
from duty in Spain and Portugal by the 
fall of Napoleon, seasoned veterans 
had served under that great commander, 
the Duke of Wellington. An expedition 
of these troops under Sir George Prevost 
moved down from Canada and approached 
the town of Plattsburg early in September. 


Control of Lake Needed. 

It rightly realized by the British 
high command that a land attack, even if 
successful, could not maintain its com 
munication and penetrate farther south un- 
less control were obtained of Lake Cham 
plain, and to this end orders were given 
to bring their fleet to the assistance of the 
attacking forceg in the endeavor to destroy 
the American fleet and complete the con- 
trol of the highway 

I shall not attempt a detailed descrip- 
tion of the battle of September 11, so fith 
commemorated by this monument, which a 
nation in its gratitude has dedicated to 
the memory of those intrepid men who 
played a part in it. This can be done 
more adequately by those with greater 
technical knowledge I want to bring 
home to you certain facts. however re 
garding that bloody and stubbornly fought 
encounter which took place in this bay on 
that sunlit morning. : 

The British under Captain Downie had 
a flag ship, the Confiance, of 1,200 tons. 
to oppose Macdonough’s flagship, the 
Saratoga, of 734 tons. According to care- 
ful estimates they also had a decided ad- 
Vantage in total strength, namely: 16 ves 
sels of 2,409 tons. with 937 men and a 
total of 92 guns: while the Americans had 
14 vessels of 2,240 tons, 882 men and &6 
guns. 

Captain 


who 


was 


Downie brought his fleet into 
action against the American ships waiting 
in the harbor Macdonough and his of 


moments of quiet prayer preceded the din 
of action. The fighting lasted more than 
two hours and a half. and Macdonough 
himself worked like a common. sailor 
handling a favorite gun against the 
enemy. He was knocked senseless for a 
period, but leaped to his feed and con- 
tinued as before 

When the Saratoga was left without a 
single gun in the starboard batteries from 
the terrific fire of the Confiance, Macdon- 
ough executed a turning maneuver, which 
brought to bear his port broadside, and 
renewed the battle. It was this maneuver, 
which hig foresight had rendered possi- 
ble, that has won for him the universal 
praise of seamen and which undoubtedly 
turned the tide of the engagement. 

“It was this maneuver,” according to 
Colonel Roosevelt, ‘‘that won for Macdon- 
ough a higher fame than any commander 
in the war, British American,” and 
made him, down to the period of the Civil 
War, ‘the greatest figure in our naval 
history.’ So intense was the fighting be- 
tween the Confilance and the Saratoga 
that scarecly an individual escaped injury 
on board either ship, and its fury was 
an evidence of the gallantry and deter- 
mination of both sides. The news of the 
American victory speedily reached Sir 
George Prevost, who had abandoned his 
positions outside of Plattsburg, and who 
rapidly retired, leaving behind quantities 
of baggage and his wounded, and with this 
action, all active operations ceased on 
this frontier. 


or 


Action Was Decisive. 

The decisive influence of this action on 
the fortunes of our country can readily 
be seen. During this period the Ameri- 
can and British commissioners were nego- 
tiating for peace, and the British had re- 
ceived instructions not even to discuss the 
question of impressment, the blockade 
questions in which we were interested, 
compensation for seizures under orders in 
council On August 19 the British Gov- 
ernment had issued thém_ instructions 
which read: “You cannot too peremp- 
tory in discouraging at the outset the 


be 


| 





' 


| 


) are now struggling to find some means 





smallest expectation of restitution of cap- 
tures made under orders in council.” 

Forty days after Macdonough's crush- 
ing victory the news reached London and 
the situation was changed completely. The 
command of the British forces in America 
was offered to the Duke of Wellington, 
but the latter replied “Neither I nor 
anyone else can achieve a success in the 
way of conquest unless you have naval 
superiority on the lakes.’ The Duke added 
that in the state of the war at that time, 
the British had no right demand any 
concession of territory This testimony 
from one of the most famous generals 
in history gives full evidence of the decisive 
character of Macdonough's victory. On 
Christmas Eve, about a month later, the 
Treaty of Ghent was signed 

Now let me turn to the happier 
of this desperate struggle. fought with 
equal gallantry and determination by the 
seamen and officers in. both the British 
and American fleets. According to the 
reports of the battle, on the surrender 
of the British officers they offered their 
swords to Macdonough. He treated them 
with great courtesy and stated: ‘‘Gentle- 
men, your gallant conduct makes you 
worthy to wear your weapons. Return 
them to your scabbards." 

Testimony as to Macdonough’'s 
ment of his prisoners comes from a re- 
port from Captain Pring of the British 
forces: “I have much satisfaction in mak- 
ing you acquainted with the humane treat- 
ment the wounded have received from 
Commodore Macdonough. They were im- 
mediately removed to his own hospital 
Crab Island, and were furnished with 
every requisite. His generous and polite 
attention also to mess officers and men 
will ever hereafter be gratefully remem- 
bered.” 

On the third day after 
solemn rites of burial 
the dead of both nations 
including Captain Downie, 
of the British fleet, were 
Plattsburg cemetery and a 
to this gallant officer 
American officers. 


to 


side 


ureat- 


on 


the battle, 
were accorded to 
Fifteen officers, 
the commander 
buried in the 


the 


was paid by the 
So ended the last naval 
encounter from that day to this between 


the British and ourselves 
Great Friendship Is Begun. 

This battle then ended hostile action be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. 
It did more. It initiated that friendship 
between the two great branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race which has endured for 
over 100 years. It is a friendship which 
has enabled us to maintain a common 
frontier with Canada for thousands of 
miles, without armed defenses on either 
side. a condition made possible only by 
the mutual faith which the one people has 
for the other. A traveller from one coun 
try to the other may readily fail to realize 
that he has passed the frontier between 
two great nations. 

Here let me add that the 
an armed frontier is about 
The old United States vesesl, the side- 
wheeler Wolverine, is about to pass into 
the possession of the city of Erie. The 
House of Representatives has passed a 
bill to that end, and in all probability the 
Senate will do likewise in the coming 
winter. This friendship has on many oc- 
casions extended far beyond the passive 
friendship of an unguarded frontier. until 
it culminated when our men stood shoulder 
to shoulder in France. The British Gov- 
ernment and the Government of the United 
States have frequently found themselves 
in accord in representing and voicing the 
aspirations of our two people toward right 
and justice. 

While this 


last relic of 
to disappear. 


so 


occasion is not a celebation 
of the one-hundred and twelfth sear of 
peace between Great Britain and the 
United States, yet it is fitting, as we stand 
before this monument commemorating the 
last struggle. to emphasize the inestimable 
value to civilization of the long pexce and 
friendship of the two great English speak- 
ing nations. It inconceivable that any- 
thing can bring these nations again into 
the conflict of war. Differences will arise 
as they have in the past, but they can 
and will be settled without the arbitrament 
of arms. Two peoples which have to a 
great extent the same historic background. 
the same respect for law and love of 
justice, the same ideals of government and 
of international conduct, cannot again im 
peril the world by going to war with each 
other. I should despair of the future of 
our civilization if this were not so, and 
here in the presence of the heroic dead of 
both nations let us again pledge ourselves 
to the maintenance of that peace. 

When we think of the battle 
those tiny ships. and compare them with 
the ponderous engines of destruction 
which science had invented and brought 
into operation in the last war. is there 
any wonder that the nations of the world 
to 
and 


is 


between 


do away with the vast expenditure 
losses of war and to prevent its prepara- 
tion’ Is it any wonder that they struggle 
to find a means to prevent a repetition of 
its horrors? 

The passionate conviction that the waste 
and danger of increasing armaments must 
be stopped was apparent on both sides 
of the water and led to the calling of the 
Washington Conference—the first success- 
ful effort which history shows to curtail 
armaments of States by mutual voluntary 
agreement. This problem was attacked in 
all sincerity by five great maritime na- 
tions of the world, and led to fruitful re- 
sults both in creating and bettering senti- 
ments of friendship between those nations 
and in rendering possible economies for 
all. The work on limitation of naval craft 
has only been partly consummated. There 
has been a limitation of battleships and 
aircraft carriers alone. There still 
mains the task of limiting other units 
naval strength, as well, namely, 
destroyers and submarines. 

We are at the present time engaged with 
many of the great powers of the world in 
a preparatory discussion in an endeavor 


re- 
of 
cruisers, 


to ascertain what questions affecting limi- 


tation of all classes of armament might be 
taken up advantageously in a conference 
of the powers. This discussion is taking 
place at and I believe the time 
is opportune for me to endeavor to make 
clear to you what we have been trying 
to accomplish throughout the discussion. 

Let me state at the beginning that the 
United States has had no selfish interest 
to serve at this conference, and that the 
United States entered it with the purpose 
of contributing, as far in its power 
lies, to any move which might ease the 
erushing burden and diminish the menace 
of armaments. 

The American representation at Geneva 
has endeavored to show its spirit of help 
fulness by advocating from time to time 
proposals which we are convinced will be 
generally beneficial, and which we are fur 
ther convinced would lead to realizable 
concrete results I might well summarize 
views and indicate the lines along 
which our representatives at Geneva are 
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Outside Supervision 


Also to Be Opposed 


Delegates to Conference Said to 
Seek Treaty Based on 
Good Faith. 


working and some of 
gestions that have been 

We have advanced 
most practical approach to the 
is through agreements which 
the competitive increase of armaments 
Competition in armament is the factor 
which more than any other leads to mu- 
tual distrust and fear and is therefore 
the greatest threat to peace. If the great 
military and naval powers of the world 
would agree to restrict their peace-time 
armaments to certain defined limits a long 
step will have been taken to remove the 
threat which inevitably arises from any 
race between nations for supremacy on 
land, on the sea, or in the air. Then the 
problem of the gradual reduction of these 
limits can more properly he approached. 

America’s Position. 

As regards land armaments, we have 
advocated the desirability of starting with 
regional agreements which would strike 
at the root of the problem by removing 
from a nation the fear of aggression from 
its immediate neighbors. By progressing 
from modest beginnings we are more likely 
to go forward to concrete results than if 
all nations wait until some universally 
applicable scheme formulated, if such 
be in fact possible. For it is apparent 
that a universal scheme can only go into 
effect when all the powers accept it, and 
a glanee at the political situation of the 
world today renders it obvious that no 
scheme, however perfect, could be applied 
everywhere. 

Conditions in various countries through- 
out the world are dissimilar and in 
some areas so disturbed, that it seems an 
almost impossible task to draw up any 
plan which would be acceptable to all na 
tions. Nor is this essential to progress. 
It is difficult to see the relation of the land 
armaments of the Far East to those of 
Western Europe or of such armaments in 
Europe to those of North and South 
America. Thus it seems an unnecessary 
as well as a futile task to attempt to de- 
an all-embracing formula for the re- 
duction of the armies of the world, a task 
that is complicated by the fact that meth- 
ods of recruitment, the period of military 
and the form of national control 
differ widely from country to country. But 
where we have a group of nations which 
have common interests, as well possibly as 
common dangers, then the same factors 
generally operate upon the size of the 
armies which they respectively maintain 
in time of peace and a common consider- 
ation of the limitation of these armaments 
may be practicable. If we must delay all 
action until conditions are everywhere 
ideal we would have to abandon the hope 
of any arms limitation for some time to 
come. 

As I have stated before, our fortunate 
geographic situation has enabled us to re- 
duce our military force to a point where 
we now have a regular army of only 118,- 
000 men, approximately one man for every 
190,000 of our population, to serve our 
needs at home and abroad. The size of 
our army is not now and never has been 
such as to deter other powers of this hem- 
isphere across either ocean from pro- 
ceeding to any limitation or 
which they might be disposed to make. In 
the Geneva discussion of land armaments, 
we have been and will continue to be of 
any possible assistance but our interest in 
this problem is less immediate than in that 
of naval armaments. 

Views On Navy Reduction. 

In the consideration of the limitation of 
nav@l armaments our participation can be 
more direct. Here it is obvious that re- 
gional agreements can not effectively 
It is rather the task of the 
principal naval powers of the world to take 
the lead in the endeavor to find means 
to do away with future competition in 
naval construction. 

Our position in this matter is clear, 
The Washington Conference terminated 
any competition in two of the main types 
carriers. At that time we endeavored also 
of naval vessels, battleships and aircraft 
to fix tonnage limits for cruisers and de- 
stroyers and submarines. This was 
then possible. I have stated before and I 
reiterate that the United States would 
be glad to cooperate with the other naval 
powers in extending the principles of the 
Washington Treaty to other classes of 
naval vessels and I earnestly hope that 
such a measure may soon be practicable. 
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| And let me say here that what we desiré 


is results. We are now working to make 
the Geneva meeting a success in so far 
as our contribution to the work can make 
it so and we hope that progress toward 
naval iimitation as well as toward 
of land armament will result 
from these discussions. 

These points have been. made clear by 
Mr. Gibson, our spokesman at Geneva. 
In his opening address at the Geneva 
meeting he also pointed out that in the 
opinion of the United States the greatest 
hope for achievement lies in isolating from 
the general complex problem as many spe- 
cific concrete questions as possible—ques- 
tions which may be dealt with in a direct 
and practical manner. One of these ques- 
tions surely is that of the limitation of 
competitive building of cruisers, destroy- 
and submarines. 

Certain of the powers at 
indicated a desire to deal 
and air armaments as a part of an 
separable whole on the ground that 
duction in one branch must be contingent 
upon reductions in the other two branches 
of armament. We recognize that in some 
there is a certain interdependence 
between various forms of armament. But 
we also feel that every effort should be 
made to simplify and not to complicate 
the most intricate problem with which the 
world is faced and we believe that it will 
eventually be found that naval armaments 
form the subject of agreements 
between the naval powers principally in- 
terested. The success of the Washington 
Conference lay in the fact that five of the 
principal naval powers selected and at- 
tacked concrete problems and worked out 
an agreement which is entirely practical 
and which has had a decisive influence in 
checking competition in’ the constructon 
of navies and has awakened world public 
opinion in favor of further limitation. 

I have noticed in the papers that 
Geneva Conference is supposed to have 
“scrapped” the Washington treaties. To 
anyone who understands the situation this 
statement is absurd. The Washington 
naval treaty has many years to run and 
none of the signatory powers have in- 
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dicated any intention of “‘scrapping’’ it. 
Furthermore, the present conference is 
simply one to éxplore the various prob- 
lems and tosprepare for futuré conference . 

Equally without foundation are the 
statements which have appeared from 
time to time that the American delegation 
is preparing to leave the Geneva Confer- 
ence. I deny this categorically. The con- 
ference is continuing its labors and the 
American delegation will remain as long 
as there is any prospect of accomplishing 
anything toward the great object of the 
limitation and the reduction of armaments. 
There has been, it is true, divergence in 
the views which have been expressed at 
Geneva on some of the intricate subjects 
before the conference. Certain of the 
powers, for examlpe, appear to favor bas- 
ing the scale of armament on the economic 
resources of a country on the ground that 
the possession of such respurces would 
justify the reduction of the peace time 
armaments of a State. 


The United States having great natural 
resources might be deprived of any Army 
and Navy at all if any such theory were 
applied. .Such discussions we _ believe 
would lead us far from our objective and 
might result in the attempt to consider 
factors which obviously are not limitable 
and which cannot accurately be evaluated. 

I believe that the only practical basis 
for the reduction or limitation of arma- 
ment is throuhg dealing with military 
forces and visible tangible armaments. 
Economic and material resources vary so 
greatly from country to country that it 
would be well nigh impossible to frame 
an agreement to fit these varied condi- 
tions. Industry and economic develop- 
ment are not static and no nation would 
agree to limit its development in time of 
peace or make the reduction of its mili- 
tary establishment depend upon the state 
of its industry or the extent of its re- 
sources. What possible criterion can we 
find it undertake to base a limitation 
of armament agreément upon the economic 
resources of every country in the world. 
I fear that this would mean deferring the 
hope of progress for an indefinite time. 

Certain powers have also urged the nec- 
essity of some form of international super- 
vision of the carrying out of any agree- 
ment for the limitation or reduction of arm- 
aments. The American delegation has made 
clear its position that this government 
would not agree to placing the’ super- 
vision of its armaments or the carrying 
out of any program for the limitation of 
in the hands of an interna- 
tional body. So far as the United States 
is concerned the execution of any inter- 
national agreement for arms _ limitation 
must depend upon good faith and respect 
for the treaties. We wll not accept super 
vision of any outside body or be subject 
to inspection or control by foreign agen- 
cies. Of course. if other powers desire to 
make such a regime of international con- 
trol applicable to themselves it would be 
no concern of ours. 

Aim to Heip Conference. 

We have not sought, however, to limit 
discussion of these general plans although 
we have made our views apparent as the 
occasion required. We have gone to Geneva 
to help and not obstruct and if a general 
plan becomes feasible, none will rejoice 
more than we. It must be remembered 
that this is a preliminary conference essen- 
tially for the exploration of ideas. It is 
the first conference of its kind ever called 
to examine the whole field of disarmament 
and it cannot, therefore, perform its task 
unless it gives full and respectful consider- 
ation to the proposals which may be 
brought forward. 

The problems treated are 
in the extreme and we do not begrudge 
the time consumed in deliberation. We 
desire sincerely that every practicable path 
be explored before the commission pro- 
ceeds with its work of drawing up the 
agenda for subsequent conferences where 
more definite measures of disarmamament 
are to be considered. Only after a com- 
plete survey of all angles of the question 
can the ground be cleared for ultimate 
decision and meanwhile this country is 
willing to contribute its patience as well 
as its zeal to the success of the enterprise. 

We feel strongly, however, that eventu- 
ally, after exhaustive discussion of other 
proposals, the soundness of the views 
which our representatives at Geneva have 
put forward will be recognized. However 
much a general universal scheme may at- 
tract the thoughts of mankind, we fear 
that a scheme. acceptable to all nations, 
cannot be achieved, and that if we wait 
for its elaboration and adoption we may 
defer indefinitely any hope of disarma- 
ment. The propositions advocated by its 
representatives furnished an opportunity 
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Health Officials 
Of South America 
To Attend Meeting 


Thirteen Latin American Republics 
have aceepted the invitation to attend 
the First Pan American Conference 
of Directors of Health to be held in 
Washington on September 27, 28 and 
29, according to an announcement by 
Surgeon General Hugh 8. Cumming, 
of the United States Public Health 
Service. The first installment of the 
full tert of the announcement was 
printed in the issue of August 18, and 
is concluded in the issue of August 19, 
as follows: 

This happy state of affairs has not been 
caused by chance, but is due in great 
measure, to the lowered incidence of this 
disease in Latin America. The influence 
of the Pan American Sanitary Conferéncé 
and of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
has been invaluable in stimulating health 
authorities to achieve these results, with 
the aid, it should be said, of the Interna- 
tional Health Board. 

The several Republics of America might 
be able, of course, to protect themselves 
by quarantines should yellow fever reap- 
pear, but such a course would necessarily 
very materially increase the expenditures 
for quarantine purposes and would causé 
vessels to be delayed in quarantine, involv- 
ing irreparable losses to commerce, losses 
that in a few weeks might aggregate many 
times more than the necessary funds to 
suppogt the bureau for a decade. Further- 
more, inasmuch as quarantine is neces- 
sarily a sieve and not a dam, the disease 
might be reintroduced into the countries 
from which it has been exterminated, and 
it should be remembered that there are 
extensive areas of infectible territory in 
many American Republics, including the 
United States, and millions of nonimmune 
inhabitants residing in those infectible ter- 
ritories. Eternal vigilance is still the price 
of safety in dealing with the scourge of 
yellow fever. 

Bubonie plague is prevalent in Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Ecuador and Peru, being wide- 
spread in the latter countries. It has also 
been present in the United States and in a 
number of other American Republies dur- 
ing recent years, and may appear any- 
where at any time. The combating of this 
disease is a problem that will occupy the 
attention of this and other countries for 
many years to come 

Inasmuch as the importation of plague 
is commonly brought about by infected 
rats which come on board in ports where 
the disease prevails in these rodents, and 
because of the difficulty, delays to com- 
merce and the expense consequent to de- 
tention and fumigation of vessels for the 
destruction of rats on board, it behooves 
all nations to cooperate intensively in the 
eradication of plague, where it exists, and 
in the prevention of new infection and re- 
infection of commercial ports. 

It requires cdnstant vigilance and active 
effort through correspondence, publica- 
tions and personal contact to secure and 
maintain effective cooperation, and in this 
work the Sanitary Bureau is and will con- 
tinue to be entirely engaged. 

The work of. the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau must necessarily increase pari 
passu with the increase of commercial re- 
lations and the inauguration of additional 
and more‘ rapid transportation facilities, 
unless nations are to resort to quarantine 
restrictions for the prevention of the intro- 
duction of pestilential diseases, and this 
the bureau is studiously endeavoring to 
avoid. 
for real lines 
reduce this burden 


progress aiong practical 
which would tend to 
which weighs upon the whole world in 
varying degrees, and if tangible progress 
is made at this conference, further prog- 
ress is bound to follow. 

I have wandered far afield, but my 
thoughts quite naturally turned to our task 
of promoting peace through disarmament 
by contemplation of the long period of 
peace between Great Britain and ourselves, 
whieh has endured since the final naval 
conflict, which this monument so well eom- 
memorates. The sacrifice in war of the in- 
trepid MacDonough and his followers, as 
well as the sacrifices of his gallant enemies, 
have led to peace—and prolonged peace 
between our nations. May the sacrifices of 
the late war lead to such peace between 
the nations of the world. To this end we 
consecrate our endeavors. 
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Bulletin Describes 
Advancement in 
Legal Education 


Problem of Part-Time School 
of Law Declared Impor- 
tant by Alfred Z. 

Reed. 


The problem of the parti-time law school 
is of fundamental importance in its rela- 
tion to the future devefopment of legal 
education, according to a bulletin recently 
issued by the Bureau of Education in the 
Department of the Interior. »«The bulletin 
is entitled “Recent Progress in Legal Edu- 
cation,” and was prepared by Alfred Z. 
Reed, staff member ef the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

With reference to part-time instruc- 
tion in law, Mr. Reed says, in part: 

“Whether or not more or less standard- 
ized type of part-time law school 
eventually drive all others from the field 
the present regime of competition between 
part-time and full-time institutions, as re- 
cruiting agencies for the legal profession, 
has many unfortunate consequences. The 
most obvious are: 

(@) The fleoding of the bar by students 
training must in the nature of 
things be inferior to the none too ade- 
quate preparation provided for them by 
the best of the orthodox full-time schools. 

(2) The hesitancy on the part of some 
of these schools to raise their present 
Standards, lest the principal effect of such 
action should be to drive students away 
from themselves to inferior institutioons. 
Although it is too soon yet to: profit by 
the full lesson of experience in this respect, 
there is already some evidence that the 
current standardizing movement pro- 
ducing this precise result. 

Cites Powerful Influence. 

“So far from our being able to rely upon 
bar examiners to insure that the products 
of our various types of legal instruction 
measure up to a common standard of com- 
petency, a powerful influence is exerted 
the reverse’ direction. Institutional 
rivalry demoralizes the bar examinations. 
Ix. diminishes the likelihood that even for 
any particular type will there be a de- 
sirable safeguard on the industry of the 
students and the informed conscientious- 
ness of their teachers. 

rhe part-time institution, so long as it 
is constrained to be nothing more than a 
poor copy of the full-time model, is a much 
more subversive influence than the law 
office. This latter has no powerful friends 
io fight its battles for it. Bar examiners 
ean therefore hold its products up to any 
standard, even to an inappropriate one. 

“In sparsely populated sections of the 
country this antequated avenue of prepara- 
tion can still be justified. In urban cen- 
ters law offices already develop into eve- 
fing law schools speedily eneugh. It 
a question whether it worth while to 
expedite u natural transformation by the 
adoption of a bar-admission rule definitely 
refusing credit for time spent in an office. 

Holds Out Solution. 

“The first step toward a proper solution 
of the problem would seem to be to aban- 
don the pretense that evening law schools 
and good full time schools can be made 
mutually equivalent, either in the amount 
of time that students devote to their edu- 
cation, or in the precise educational bene- 
fits they derive. It would be much better 
to formulate, as an objective, that of mak- 
ing purt-time schools as good in their way 
as the best full-time schools now are in 
theirs. 

“The authorities of our leading orthodox 
law schools, who are doing so much to 
improve our law, already realize how se- 
riously its present condition strains their 
teaching facilities. Until the law that has 
to be taught is simpler than for many 
years even they can make it, they know 
how far they must continue to fall short 
of turning out adequately trained general 
practitioners. 

“To contend, under these circumstances, 
that part-time law schools should be tol- 
erated only to the extent that.they are 
cheapened editions of their own schools, is 
to ascribe extraordinary virtue to a di- 
luted method. It would be wiser to 
cooperate with the many earnest gradu- 
ates of all types of law schools who are 
now teaching law during the evening and 
late afternoon, in an endeavor to answer 
the following question: What methods and 
what curriculum are actually best adapted 
to part-time conditions? 

Gives Proper Attitude. ? 

“An inquiry prosecuted in this spirit 
should go far to produce the type of part- 
time law school that the situation demands 
—not an institution which everybody, even 
its own faculty and student body, realizes 
is a markeshift, un inferior imitation of 
a realy good school, but something that 
stands preeminent in its own educational 
field, at once gives its own students bene- 
fits that they could secure nowhere else, 
and frees the full-time law school from 
some of the responsibilities under which 
this type of institution now staggers. An 
attitude of this sort would probably find 
expression among other developments in 
an alternative system of  bar-admission 
examinations. 

One set of questions, intended for full- 
time law students, could not be answered 
satisfactorily by anyone else; another set 
of questions would be of such # nature 
that only well-prepared applicants from 
part-time schools could pass the examina- 
tion. In the course of years this might or 
might not result in a clearly defined di- 
vision of the legal profession along func- 
tiopal lines. Should this development 
océur, it would mean not merely that the 
profession had split under economic pres- 
sure into two fairly distinct divisions, re- 
cruited respectively by the activities of 
full-time and of part-time schools. 

This it has alrady begun to do to-day. 
It. would mean that, instead of attempt- 
ing by a process of artificial standardiza- 
tion to arrest what philosophers have long 
recognized to be a mark of social progress 
—a tendency to proceed from uniformity 
to diversity—legal reformers had regu- 
larized this tendency and turned it to 
good account. 

It would not mean that the legal profes- 
sion was weakened because of not being 
formally united to the. extent that phy- 
sicians and surgeons, general medical 
practitioners and consulting specialists and 
reseyrch Workers, are united in a single 
profession today. 


whose 


is 


in 


is 


is 


case 


Labor Laws of Bolivia 
Cited in Compendium 


Among a compendium of important 
labor laws received recently from Bolivia 
by the Bureau-of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor was a worker's com- 
pulsory savings law and a law regulating 
the working conditions of commercial and 
industrial employes, it has been announced 
-at the Labor Department. 


| 


will | 
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Corp. 44th Ob- 


servation 


George W. 
Squadron 
jump from, plane at 
feet and lands safely 
About 
anese 


Wehling, | 
makes parachute | 
altitude of 15,000} 
Page 1, Col. 4] 
110 officers aand cadets of Sie 3 
Training Ship Shintoku Maru 

make tour of inspection of San peas 
Naval Air Station Page 4, Col. 7 
| 


See “Government Personnel.” 


Bureau of Mines reports mineral pro- 
duction for 1925 as valued at $5,696,000,- 
000. Page Col. 2] 
indicates traces of | 
crude near Edgemont, | 
8. DD. ! Page 7, Col, 1} 

_ | 

World petroleum review by the Depart- | 

ment of Commerce. Page Col. 3 


Packers 


Decline in level of wholesale prices 
from June to July is reported by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics...Page 1, Col. 4} 
| 


Patents 


%, 
Geological Survey 


oil and gas found 


% 


| 


| 
District Court refuses preliminary in- | 
junction against company accused of in- | 
fringement on ground that validity of 
patent is doubtful. Page 10, Col. 3| 
Continuation of full text of decision by | 
the \Circuit Court holding that change 
of language in patent reissue cannot ex- 

tend scope of patent claim. 
Page Col. 5} 


4, 


Pensions 


Twenty-seven 
sion roll in July 
out to pensioners 


~ *% = 
Postal Service 
Postmasters told 
dorsing requisitions 
envelopes bearing 
patrons, with such 
“Please Expedite” 


additions made to pen- 
and $18,542,876.65 paid 
Page 1, Col. 1 


from in- 
request 
of 


or 


to refrain 
for special 
return uaddress 
words “Rush” 

Page 12, Col. 7 


as 


Postmaster General formally announces | 
that the entire air mail service of the 
country will soon be turned over to pri-| 
vate contractors, but declares that lat- 
ter, to be successful, must carry passen- 
gers and express as well as mail. 

; Page 1, Col. 3 

Continuation of full text of fraud order 
issued against man advertising guinea pig 
breeding as road to quick wealth. 

Page 9, Col. 2 
establishment and discon- 
fourth-class offices. 


Page 


Report 
tinuance 


on 
of 
Bey 
number of 
Col. 4 | 


Col. 3 
in a 
Page 12, 


Changes reported 
fourth-class offices 
ordered 

Col. 3 
changes in 11 | 
Page 12, Col. 3 
for appoint: | 
Deming, N. 
12, Col. 3 
Ridgeview, Pa., to 
close Sept. 6 Page 12, Col. 2 | 

Postmasters are reminded of new rule | 
on money orders drawn on Japan. 

Page 12, Col. 2 


offices are 
Page 12, 


Four fourth-class 
discontinued 
Mail messenger service 
States are announced 
declared eligible 
postmastership at 
Page 


Three 
ment to 
Mex. 


Summer office at 


Leave authorized for employes in sev- | 
eral States to attend annual conventions. 
, 


Page 12, Col. 2 


Rural mail changes are announced. 
Page 12, Col. 1 


Prohibition 

Continuation of full text report by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics showing | 
the consumption of intoxicating bever- 
ages in the homes of workingmen | 
throughout the country in 1918-19 the 
figures being based upon interviews with 
the families in question Page 3, Col. 5 
Chieftain told 
results in New 

Page 1, 





war on 
York 
Col. 7 


Prohibition is 
liquor showing 


and South.. : 


Public Health 


Continuation of full text of report on 
plans for the forthcoming Washington 
conference on the public health of Pan 
American countries. Page 2, Col. 7] 

An unchanged condition in the | 
lence of  cerebo-spinal-meningitis | 
Europe is reported to the League of Na-| 
tions. Page 2, Col. | 


is 


preva- 
in 


Death rate in 65 cities for week end- 
ing August 14 drops from 11.4 in 1925 


to 10.7 in 1926... ..Page 1, Col. 2 
Thirty-five cases of cholera with eight 
| 


deaths reported oon Shanghai. 
2, Col. 


Page 


Public Lands 


States get proportionate share 
ceipts for mineral land leeses, 


Page 
Publishers 


Department of State bulletin on “Paper 
and Paper Products in Central America.” 
Page 12, Col. 5 


of re- 


7, Col. 7 


Newfoundland changes duties on im- 
ported advertising matter. 


Page 8, Col. 3 


Radio : 


registration 
because too 
trade-mark of | 
America. 
10, Col. 5] 
Radio apparatus, sunk with seaplane} 
off Hampton Roads, has been salvaged, | 
cleaned and reported as functioning satis- 
factorially Page ‘4, Col. 4) 


Railroads ' 


District Court holds delay in forward- | 
ing weight certificate constitutes breacr | 
of contract in suit of over shipment of | 
sugar to Iowa concern. Page 10, Col. 1| 

Continuation of full,ytext of report by 


“Radiotran” denied 
in Patent Office decision 
similar to “radiotron,” a 
the Radio Corporation of 
Page 


Term 


| crease in 1925 as compared with 1924. 


' Textiles 


| similar 


| clearly descriptive of clothing sold gen- 


Commission 
cement ship- 
Page 9, Col. 4 


Commerce 
rates on 


the Interstate 
changing freight 
ments in the west 
Commerce Commission 
selection of L. W. Bald- 
win as a director of the Western Pacific 
tailroad Page 9, Col. 3 
Valuation of $10,660,000 placed on com- 
mon carrier property of Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern Railway Page 9, Col. 3 


Interstate 
recognizes the 


Automatic train control installation on 
120 miles of Illinois Central Railroad 
approved Page 9, Col. 3 

Final values for rate making purposes 
are fixed on group of carriers. 

“age 9, Col. 1 


Rubber 


Shipments of rubber manufactures to 
the Union of South Africa show a de- 


is 


Page 8, Col. 2 
YJ. . 
Shipping 
Pacifie-Argentina-Brazil line 
as equipping each of its ships to carry 
15 first-class passengers Page 8, Col. 1 
reports sale of three 
Steamship Com- 
Page 8, Col. 1 


reported 


Shipping Board 
steamers to Southern 
pany for $25,000 each 

Shipping Board bulletin descriptive of 
American cargoes for American ships. 

Page 12, Col. 5 
reorganization of Emergency 
announced, to bd ef- 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Partial 
Fleet Corporation 
fective Sept. 1 


Taxation 


j 
Continuation of full text of Board of 
Tax Appeals decision granting relief to 
western corporations in appeal invetvirg 
amortization and lump settlement of war 
claims. Page 6, Col. 5 
Full text of decision by uf 
Appeals denying “personal service” rat- 
ing to agency corporation but al- 
lowing for salary of president. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Board Tax 
sales 
increase 


Appeals rules that 
tu Chamber of Com- 
merce net an ordinary business ex- 
pense. ‘ Page 6, Col. 4 

Board of Tax Appeals denies rizht to 
file soparate returns on community prep- 
erty and holds husband liable for tax 
on entire income. Page ov, Col. 2 

Board of Tax Appeals reduces by halt 
penalty imposed in delinquent tax case. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


Board of Tax spe- 
cial contribution 


is 


Territories 


See “Fisheries.” 


Customs Court rules that quilts from 
China are less dutiable than wearing ap- 
parel from the same country. 


Page 
Trade Marks 


“Radiotran” denied registration 
Patent Office decision because too 
to “radiotron,” a trade-mark of 
the Radio Corporation of America. 
Page 10, 
registration of 
trade-mark for 
“rer” 


6, Col. 4 


Term 
in 


Col. 5 
Patent Office denies 
words “Night Pal” 
pajamas as infringement on word 
by another manufacturer. 
Page 11, Col. 1 
Registry of trade-marks denied in 
Patent Office decision to concern engaged 
in repairing and cleaning .furs and 
fabrics. Page 10, Col. d 
Assistant Commissioner denies registry 
of words ‘“semi-made”’ for trade-mark as 


as 


used 


erally. Page 10, Col. 6 
Assistant Patent Commissioner holds 
that use of trade-mark on one class of 
goods does not prevent its use on differ- 
ent articles. Page 10, Col. 2 
Chicago concern denied registration of 
words een Cross’ as trade-mark for 
food products. Page 10, Col. 7 
Assistant Patent Commissioner refuses 
registry of star in view of prior use by 
another. Page 11, Col. 1 
Pittsburgh concern is denied the regis 
tration of word ‘Densilite.” 
Page 


Trade Practices 
Wagner Manufacturing Company of 
New York writes the Federal Trade Com- 
mission that it has complied with cease 
and desist order relating to use of word 
“Sheftield’’ on silver plated ware. 
Page 9, 


10, Col. 7 


Col. 1 


Continuation of full text of fraud order 
issued against man advertising guinea pig 
breeding as road to quick wealth. 

Page 9, Col. 2 


Veterans 


Veterans’ Bureau makes July pay- 
ments of $13,179,200 for compensation 
and $16,876,982 for insurance. 

Page 


1, Col. 2 


Water Power 

Geological Survey reports 20,000 acres 
of land in Oregon is valuably adaptable 
for water power purposes. .Page 5, Col. 1 


W eather 


Weather Bureau reports abnormally 
high temperatures in southwest and east, 
together with rains, as highly beneficial 
to nation's crops .Page 5, Col. 2 


Wholesale Trade 


District Court holds delay in forward- 
ing weight certificate constitutes breath 
of contract in suit of over shipment of 
sugar to Iwa concern. Page 10, Col. | 

Decline in level of wholesale prices 
from June to July reported by Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Page 1, Col. 4 


Oil Refineries Are Reported Active 


Following is a continuation of the 
industrial survey for July made by the 


| 
Departinent of Labor: 


Louisiana—General (continued): Qil re- 
fineries and paper and printing es- 
tablishments made additions to forces. 
The iron and steel industry, food and kin- 
dred products plants, and 
industries report some reductions. 
consisting of 


miscellaneous 
Build- 
ing construction, residences 
and business houses, is very active in all 
of the larger centers, with the supply of 
building-trades men adequate in most see- 
tions. 

Arkansas — General: 


Basic industries | 


throughout the State are maintaining 
steady operations and employment condi- 
tions are very good. An improvement was 
observed in the lumber industry, indicated 
by an increase in forces and more full- 
time operations, but there still exists some 
surplus of unskilled labor in this industry. 

Full-time operations predominate in tex- 
tile mills, although some decrease in em- 


ployment was observed during the month. 
Part-time operations in the coal-mining 
industry are reported and a surplus of 
miners is still evident. Stone, glass, and 


_'_- re 
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Labor 


Wage Studies Made 
For 78 Organized 
Trades in 66 Cities 


Information Gathered by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Also Includes Data on 
Working Hours. 

1.) 


Statistics keeps Congress and the general 


[Continued From Page 
public informed as to wage conditions in 
the leading industries of the country. The 


data are carefully collected by special 
agents in person. The figures are published 
by specific occupations and by States or 
cities. For example, they show wage rates 
for brick 
North 


stitchers in Massachusetts, etc. 


hours in 


in 


and working layers 


Chicago, weavers Carolina, shoe 


Union wage scales are collected annually 


in the building, printing, and some other 


industries, and biennially in several of the 
The 


the 


greater manufacturing industries. 


published reports not only present 


figures for the current time, but afford an 
to study the 


period of years. 


opportunity trend over a 
of 
cooperate by 
the data 
rectly from their payrolls or other records. 
Data Held in Confidence. 

A complete wage census is not possible 
with the 
after a 


Employers see ™“he importance such 
statistics and very gencrally 
the to tuke di- 


allowing agents 


Bureau’s limited funds and so 


thor- 
establish- 
ments are selected for the study. <A suf- 
ficient volume of data is collected to make 
the statistics thoroughly representative. 
All data from individual establishments 
are held strictly confidential and the data 
are so combined that no establishment can 
be identified. 


careful preliminary survey, 


oughly typical and dependable 


Advance summary figures are published 
in the August Monthly Labor Review for 
automobile manufacturing. In the Sep- 
tember Review like figures will be pub- 
lished fer the iron «and steel industry. 
Complete figures will follow later in 
bulletins. 

The bureau has just completed the field 
work in the colleetion of union wage rates 
and hours of labor time workers as 
of May 15 in 66$of the principal cities 
of the United States. The study includes 
78 trades, or subdivisions thereof, «and 
covers approximately 750,000 members of 
the organized trades. Abridged figures 
comparing rates and hours by trade and 
city with those of preceding years will 
appear in the September Review. <A bul- 
letin giving full figures is now nearly 
completed. 

The collection of data 
a study~-of wages and hours of labor in 
the manufacture of inen’s ready-to-wear 
clothing. The principal clothing centers 
are New York, Chicago, Rochester, .Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Boston, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, and Buffalo. Data 
have been obtained in all of these cities. 
The figures cover both time and _ piece 
workers to the number of about 30,000, or 
25 per cent of all workers in this in- 
dustry in these cities. A summary report 
will be ready in about two months. 

Cotton Industry Being Studied. 


A good start has been made in the col- 
lection of like figures for the cotton, 
woolen and worsted and boot and shoe 
industries. Agents are now in the south 
in the cotton industry and work will start 
in the north within the next month. The 
bureau expects to collect data for about 
85,000 cotton mill employes, or 20 per cent 
of all of the employes in the 12 leading 
cotton manufacturing States, where, as de- 
termined by the number of wage earn- 
ers, Massachusetts ranks first and North 
Carolina second. ‘The third and fourth 
States in cotton miunufacturing are also 
southern, South Carolina and Georgia. 

Nearly all of the wool and Worsted manu- 
facturing is in_ the northeast part of the 
United States. Agents are now collecting 
data for this industry. The work will ex- 
tend into nine States and cover about 45,- 
000 workers, or 25 per cent of the workers 
in this industry in these States, the prin- 
cipal ones being Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Pennsylvania. 

In the boot and shoe industry the Bu- 
reau expects to cover some 55,000 wage 
earners in 14 States, from New Lngland 
west as far Minnesota and Missouri, 
and south into Maryland and Virginia. 

The collection of the basic data in cot- 
ton, wool, and boots and shoes will con- 
tinue into October and November and sum- 
mary figures, will appear in the Monthly 
Labor Review soon thereafter as com- 
pilation can be made in the Bureau. Com- 
plete bulletins wiif be published later for 
each industry. 

The Bureau may make studies in other 
industries late in the year but plans are 
not sufficiently matured ‘to be announced 
at this time. 


of 


is about closed in 


as 


as 


eclay-products plants made _— substantial 
gains in employment. 

Building construction continues 
giving full employment to the supply of 
building-trades men. The very large de- 
mand for labor in agricultural pursuits 
has been met sufficiently so far. 


active, 


Improvement Foreseen. 

Oklahoma—General: Fairly satisfactory 
industrial employment conditions exist 
throughout the State and the outlook for 
further improvement is encouraging. At 
present there is still a surplus of common 
labor evident. Some increase in employ- 
ment was made in coal mines during the 
month, but conditions still remain unsatis- 
factory with a number of mines on part- 
time operations and some idle. 

Conditions in the lumber industry are 
reported to be on a fairly satisfactory basis, 
with almost all plants on full-time opera- 
tions and the labor supply and demand 
very well balanced. <A slight surplus of 
labor exists in the textile industry and 
some reduction in employment was made 
during the month, but full-time operations 
of plants prevail. 

Gains in employment were registered in 
stone, glass and clay products plants: the 
iron and steel industry; oil-well supply 
manufactures; oil refineries; food and kin- 
dred products plants: and miscellaneous in- 
dustries. Some reductions were observed 
in metal and metal-products plants and 
chemical-manufacturing plants. 

Building construction continues very ac- 
tive throughout the State, giving full em- 
ployment to the supply of building-trades 
men. A large number of common laborers 
are employed in agricultural pursuits. 

To be continued the issue of 

August 20, 


in 
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Employment 
Statistics 


Results of a survey of 12,096 families 


YEARLY 9 ~"~ | TODAY's 
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Immigration 


Workers Drank Quantities of Beer 
During Toil, Survey of 1890 Shows 


Report of Ethelbert Stewart Continued as to Data 
on Pre-Volstead Conditions. 


as to the amount of money spent annually 


for liquor (whisky, wine, and beer), made in 1918-19 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


and just announced by Ethelbert 


Stewart, 


commissioner of the bureau, show that 


3,598 families admitted using liquor, and that the average yearly expenditures in these 


homes was $24.12. 

The investigation in 1918-19 was the for 
in 1889, the second in 1890, and the third 
Stewart explained, at the request of the 
effects of the Volstead Act. 

The first section of Mr. Stewart's repor 


irth of a series, the first of which was made 
in 1901, The latest survey was made, Mr. 


National Research Council, to determine the 


‘t, printed in the issue of August 18 detailed 


the statistics gathered in the first survey, grouping them by industries, in the survey, 


said recently was ‘‘a 


investigated. 


which Mr. Stewart 

various industries 
The old 

ably hot. 


time grass house 


The workers assumed that it 


was necessary to drink large quantities 
of beer in order to maintain perspiration. 
The effect of this in the large 
average amount expended by the families 
who used at that 
oe : . 
time, it will be seen that only 61 per cent 
at all. There was 
always a division of opinion among glass 
blowers as to whether beer might not do 
more harm than good. 
Statistics Detailed. 


However, the 


is shown 


liquor. However, even 


of the workers used it 


influence of industry is 
plainiy shown in the figures presented— 
30 per cent of the cotton workers, 61 per 
cent of the glass workers. The detailed data 
have been segregated from the published 
report and are presented in the following 
table: 

Expenditures per tami'y tor intoxicat.cg 
in the United States in 1890 by 
of wage earners, 

7th Annual Report of Commis- 

sioner of Labor. 


liquors 
families 
(From 
Families re- 
porting ex 


penditures. 


Industry and State 
vr Country. 


interviewed, 


Families 
:Number. 


Cotton: 
Alabama 
Connecticut 
Georgia 
Kentucky on es 2 
Louisiana 10 
Maine 164 
Maryland 164 9 
Massachusetts 400 166 
Mississippi 34 20 
New Hampshire 119 36 
New York 187 46 
North Carolina 148 12 
Pennsylvania 213 29 
Rhode Island 55 


sw wor 


21 
South Carolina ae 33 16 
Tennessee 69 4 
Virginia 124 29 
Total and average 2,132 639 
Wool: 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Maine ; 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


146 
48 
141 
18 
36 
85 
214 
213 
40 


911 


76 


$14.62 
19 5 


33 
103 
57 
18 
Total and average 323 
Glass: 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Maryland 
Missouri 
New Jersey 
New York 
Ohio ; 
Pennsylvania 


105 
178 


85 
114 
32 
11 
63 
116 
175 
ii 


773 


$105.82 

44.10 

33.94 

49.85 

17.68 

46.18 

68.75 

46.54 
Total and average 54.84 

The eighteenth annual report of the 
Commissioner of Labor is a report of a 
straightout family cost of living study. It 
drew no induStrial lines. Any wage-earn- 
er’'s family was scheduled, the only limit 
being that in case the wage-earner of a 
family Was not a manual laborer but was 
a clerk or pérson of salary, no families 
were taken where such head of the family 
received a salary of more than $1,200. 

The purpose of this was to eliminate the 
families of high-salaried people without 
eliminating the families of wage-workers 
earning more than this stated amount; 
2,567 families were covered. 

As stated above, this was the first and 
broadest and most general survey of the 
cost of living of workers’ families ever 
made in this country or any other. The 
results show that 1,302, or only 51 per 
cent, of these families used liquor in any 
form, and the average for the 51 per cent 
was $24.53. 

This survey made in 1901, 


was practi- 


Expenditure for liquor in the United States in 1918 by families of w 


persons on salary of under $2,500. 
(From Bulletin 


District 
‘ 


Interviewed 


Families 


oe 
t 

' 
> 


States ‘ 
States .... reentee Ae 
States 3, 
States 1,348 
2,018 
12,025 


North Atlantic 
South Atlantic 
North Central 
South Central 
Western States 

United States 


Facts Are Analyzed. 

The common term “drunken working- 
man,” or the phrase so glibly used that 
“drink is the bane of the workingman,” 
do not gain Much support when one an- 
alyzes the actual facts in the case. The 
trouble seems to be what we mean by 
workingman, 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics in its 
surveys has always avoided the families of 
the simply occasional worker. Our work- 
men's families consist of men who work, 
and it is fair to presume that this is within 
two or three ber cent of all the alleged 
working people of the United States. 

The statement ,that workers “hang 
around Saloons” is again a question of 
what you call @ worker. The large major- 
ity of the men who “hung around saloons” 
were really of the class known as the “un- 
employables.’’ To this you must add the 
bums. 

The unemployables would work a day or 
so at a time if they got a chance, but they 
couldn't hold a job and were never looked 
upon as any part of the working classes. 

The statement that the unemployable 
is made so by drink is another case of it 


continuation of the first,” and told of 
Discussing the glass industry, the report continues: 
was insuffer- 4————————____________ 


the 


cally ten years 
The table below 
study by States. 

Expenditure per family for intoxicating 
liquors in the United States, 1901, by fami- 
lies of wage-earners, and families of per- 
sons on salary of not over $1,200. ¢from 
eighteen annual report of Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics): 


the former 
the details 


after 


gives 


study. 
of this 


Families re- 
porting ex- 
penditures. 


amilies 
nterviewed. 


"30 
49 
20 
80 
20 
10 
28 
160 
61 


Number. 


Alabama 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 

New Hampshire 
New 
New 
North 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


ms 


Columbia 


oo 
ol 


17 
33 
20 
39 
66 
253 
82 
40) 
80 
30 
96 
471 
20 
180 
398 
48 
20 
21 


Jersey 
York 
Carolina 


344 
18 
104 
197 
39 
19 
10 
18 il 
36 13 
21 4 
19 14 
69 46 


1,302 


Total and average 2,567 
Survey of 1918-19. 

The next family budget study was made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
1918-19 and covered 12,096 families of whom 
3,598, or 29.7 per cent, purchased. liquor. 
The average expenditure of these families 
was $24.12. In Bulletin No. 357 of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics these families 
are classified by income groups in which 
may be studied the effect of low or high 
wages upon expenditures for liquor. 

In the following table these families 
have been grouped by geographical divi- 
sions instead of income groups to make 
the figures conform to the rest of the mate- 
rial herein presented. 

It will be noted that the percentage of 
families using liquor declines very mate- 
rially with each investigation, the latest 
investigation showing 29.7 per cent, or 
considerably less than one-third, of the 
workmen's families in the Untied States 
using liquor at all, and even among these 
the expenditure per family when spread 
over a year shows. that no serious quan- 
tities could have been used on the average. 

It should be said here that this investi- 
gation was made before any effect of the 
Volstead Act could have been felt in cities 
and places covered by the survey. The 
reduction in percentage of workmen who 
drink and the average amount they drink 
was therefore the result of educational in- 
fluences among the workmen themselves, 


and to the fact that a number of indus-. 


tries such as railroads had long before this: 
prohibited the use of liquor among their 
employes whether they were on duty or 
not. This had been written into the agree- 
ments with the workers’ organizations. 

A number of other tradesshad written 
into their agreements that no liquor should 
be brought onto the premises and it is 
interesting to note that in the docks work- 
ers and longshoremen’s agreements it was 
Stated that ne liquor should be brought 
onto the premises either by the workers 
themselves or by the foremen, superin- 
tendenis, or representatives of the em- 
ployer The table for the 1918-19 survey 


iat > follows: 


age earners, and 


357 of U.S. B. L. S.) 


Average expendi- 
ture as spread 
over all families 
interviewed 


Families purchasing 
liquor 


expendi- 


families 
ture per family 
family 


Number 
Average 


1,542 
150 
1,354 
193 
359 
3,598 


ae ad 
to 


mw ODwWWa. 


mae tos uy 
os 


” 
sow Per 


hee oe» Per cent 
Sets 
rwonwea 
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being easy to talk about a subject of which 
nothing is known. How far the unem- 
ployables are victims of the drink habit 
nobody knows, because no investigation of 
unemployables sufficiently wide in scope to 
mean anything has ever been made. They 
are not considered in our employment sta- 
tistics. They are never covered in a fam- 
ily budget survey, because such surveys 
never stheduled a family where any ele- 
ment of/charity enters into the support of 
the family. 

Again: The statement is so often made 
that if a workman is wanted it is nec- 
necessary to go to a saloon to find 
him. There was a_ certain element 
of truth in this in the olden times, though 
it was always probably exaggerated. 
Workmen who did not drink at all would 
“hang ground saloons’”’ when out of work, 
largely because there was no other place 
to hang around, and partly because of the 
very practice of employers rounding up 
the saloons when they wanted to employ 
extra men. 

To be continued 
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Bureau of Education 


Gifted Juniors to Be Chosen 
for Study in Europe Dur- 
ing Year, Says An- 
nouncement. 





At least seven 
dents of 


stu- 
be 


exceptionally gifted 

American colleges are to 
awarded scholarships of $1,000 each to 
study abroad during the coming school 
year, according to a statement made pub- 
lic on August 18 by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation of the Department of the Interior. 

The bureau’s statement follows in full 
text: ‘ 

Nine specially qualified juniors working 
for their degrees in American colleges were 
sent out last fall for a year of study in 
colleges and universities in England, 
France, Germany and Spain by the com- 
mittee on foreign study and travel of the 
American Council on Education. Gifts by 
a group of interested persons made pos- 
sible scholarships of $1,000 each. 

So satisfactory has been the plan that? 
it has been decided to award at least seven 
scholarships this vear. ; 

The committee also encourages indi- 
vidual students to go abroad at their own 
expense for a year of study and American 
institutions are urged to make provision 
for giving a year of foreign study and 
travel to specially promising students un- 
able to finakee themselves. 

A student to be eligible for the com. 
mittee’s scholarship must be not less than 
18 years of age, must have been in resi- 
dence in an American institution approved 
by the council, and must expect to re- 
turn to America for the fourth year to 
take the degree. There are no limitations 
as to the country or institution, or the 
field of study that may be chosen. 


Native of Ecuador 


Ordered Deported 


Alien, Accused of False Pretenses 
in Entering, Said to Have 
Crime Record. 


Charged with having entered the United 
States under false pretenses, a native and 
citizen of Beuador of the Spanish race 
was, on August 18, ordered deported to 
Ecuador by the Immigration Board of Re- 
view of the Department of Labor. The 
alien was granted a preliminary hearing 
recently at the Onondaga County Peniten- 
tiary, Jamesville, N. Y., by Immigrant In- 
spector Herman H. Bredekamp, before his 
final hearing ®y the Immigration Board 
of Review at Washington. 

According to the records on the case 
at the Department of Labor the evidence 
at the final hearing showed that the alien 
at the time of his entry into this country, 
represented himself to immigration  offi- 
cials at the port of New York as being 
connected with the consular. service of 
Ecuador. He stated, the testimony  dis- 
closed, that he was _ to serve in the E-cua- 
dorean consulate here without pay. 

Accordifg to the testimony brought out 
at the final hearing, it was shown that 
the alien never was connected with the 
counsular service of Ecuador, and that a 
short time after his entry into the United 
States in June, 1924, he became engaged 
in teaching Spanish in the high schol at 
Binghamton, N. Y., and also at the Bible 
School Park in that city. 

The records at the Department of Labor 
show that the alien was sentenced to 
serve six months in jail on a third degree 
assualt charge, and had been arrested. on 
a previous occasion, and it was said that 
he may be a degenerate. / 

The evidence, it was said at the depart- 
ment, did, however, show at the hearing 
that the alien was a representative in 
the Ecuadorean Congress in 1909 and 1910. 

The Board of Review in ordering de- 
portation, recommended that in view of 
the fact that he had landed in the United 
States within five as a passenger, 
his deportation be effected at the expense 
of the steamship company on whose ship 
he had entered this country. 
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French Is Popular Language 
In New York City Schools 


French the most popular language 
studied in senior high schools of New York 
city, according to a statement issued Au 
gust 18 by the Bureau of Education of the 
Department of the Interior. Of 107.460 
pupils enrolled in language classes last 
spring, 38,653 were studying French, and 
32.415 Spanish. German was studied by 

and Italian by 1,454 pupils. The 
classics are said to be not so generally 
studied the modern languages. It is 
reported that 28,521 were taking Latin 
and 182 were studying Greek. 
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California Schools Watch 
Students Who Leave Work 


Students who, for any cause, have 
dropped out of school are followed up by 
117 of the 405 senior high schools of 
California, according to the Bureau of 
Education of the Department of the In- 
terior. At least 13 of the schools have 
inaugurated a system of extension courses 
for students unable to attend school, it is 
reported. 


Amber Brand Smithfield Hames 
Uncooked or Cooked = 


direct fron: home of Vir- 
ginia’s most celebrated Hams. 
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N atio nal Defense 


Army Makes Plans _ 
For More Barracks 
At Seventeen Posts 


Construction Program to Be 
Financed From Money De- 
rived From Sales of 
Real Estate. 


Plans for the construction of buildings 
at 17 military posts now are being COom- 
pleted by the office of the‘Quartermaster 
General of the Army, in line with the army 
housing program, and actual building will 
start this fall, it was announced by the 
Department of War in a statement on 
August 18. Unless some unforeseen delay 
occurs, the department stated, these build- 
fngs ‘‘should be completed by next Sum- 
mer.’” . 

This marks the first step of the army s 
building program, Which army officials 
hope will ultimately provide permanent 
barracks for the 40,000 enlisted men of the 
army who now are living in war-time 
cantonments, tents and temporary struc- 
“tures. This building program was made 
possible by legislation passed by the last 
session of Congress authorizing the ap- 
propriation of money derived from the 
sales of surplus Department of W ar real 
property, including the of surplus 
buildings, and constitutes the first larse 
housing program authorized by Congress 
for the army since the World War. 

Secretary Dwight F. Davis of the De- 
partment of War, declared orally on Au- 
gust 18 in connection with the work done 
thus far in the Army housing program, 
that the department had received valuable 
aid from J. L. Mauran of the American 
Institute of Architects, who vluntarily 
came to Washington to offer his assistance. 
Advice in the construction project alse 
has been given by Washington architects, 
stated Secretary Davis. 

The entire building program Of the 
army. Mr. Davis declared, is being studied 
in advance with provisions for the 40,000 
enlisted men who still are “under canvass’ 
being worked out first. . 

The total appropriation authorized by 
Congress for the army construction work 
is $7.020,000, of which $180,000 is for the 
construction of officers’ quarters, $5.699,- 
000 for barracks for enlisted men, $800,- 
000 for hospitals and $371,000 for quarters 
for non-commissioned officers 

The full text of the department's an- 
nouncement, which includes the list of con- 
struction projects authorized for the com- 
ing year is as follows: 

The office of The Quartermaster 
eral of the Army now is completing plans 
for building construction at 17 military 
posts. Building will start this fall. Un- 
less some unforeseen delay occurs these 
building should be completed by next Sum- 
mer. 

This is the first a War Department 
building program which, it is hoped. will 
ultimately provide permanent barracks for 
the 40,000 enlisted men of the army, now 
living in war-time cantonments, tents and 
temporary structures. This building proj- 
ect is made possible by an act of Con- 
gress authorizing the appropriation of 
money derived from the sales of Surplus 
War Department real property, including 
the sale of surplus buildings. It consti- 
tutes the first sizable housing profram 
authorized by Congress for the army since 
the World War. 

The list of construction projects author- 
ized for this coming year are: 

Camp Lewis, Wash., 1 Regimental Bar- 
racks, $800,000; Camp Lewis, Wash., be- 
ginning of hospital, $125,000; Schofield Bar- 
racks, H. T., completion of hospital. $450,- 
000; Schofield Barracks, H. T., 24 sets of 
N. C. O. quarters, $72,000; Fort Benning, 
Ga., 1 Battalion Barrack, $725,000; Fort 
Monmouth, N. J., 2 Battalion Barracks, 
$555,000; Fort Monmouth, N, J., hospital, 
$100,000; Fort Sam Houston, Tex.. 1 Bat- 
talion Barrack, $500,000: Selfridge Field, 
Mich., 2 Air Corps Squadron Barracks, 
$570,000; Selfridge Field, Mich. 30 sets of 
N. C. O. quarters, $180,000; Camp Meade, 
Md., 1 Battalion Barrack, $410,000. 

Fort Bragg, N. C., one battalion barrack, 
$360,000; Fort Humphreys, Va. two bat- 
talion barracks, $500,000; Camp Devens, 
Mass., two battalion barracks, $500,000; 
Erie Proving Ground, Ohio, one company 
barrack, $47,000; Edgewood Arsenal, Md., 
10 sets of officers’ quarters, $90,000; United 
States Disciplinary Barracks, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans., hospital, $125,000; Mitchel 
Field, L. I., one crops squadron bar- 
rack, $287,000; France Field, Panama, 10 
sets of officers’ Quarters, $90,000; France 
Field, Panama, 12 sets of NX. C. O. quar. 
ters, $49,000; Fort Wadsworth, N. Y-.. one 
battalion barrack, $2 Maxwell Field, 
Ala., one air corps squadron barracks, 
$130,000; Maxwell Field, Ala. six sets N. 
C. O. quarters, $70,000. Total, $7,029,000 

Of the total of $7.20,000, only $180,000 
is to be used for the construction of off- 
cers’ quarters, $5,669,000 is allotted for 
barracks enlisted $800,000 
hospitals, and $371,000 
non-commissioned 

It will be noted that the largest 
penditure will be made at Camp Lewis, 
Washington, acquired during the World 
War and no wheadquarters of the Third 
Division. Other stations acquired in the 
World War come in for a large Share, es- 
pecially where they embrace school in- 
Stallations as Fort Benning the 
Infantry School: Fort Monmouth, N. J., 
the Signal School: Fort Humphrey, Va., 
the Engineer School; and Camp Meade, 
Md., the Tank School. 
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at Ga., 


Secretary of War Grants Author. 
ity to Close Drawbridges in 
Emergency Cases. 


The Department of War announced on 
August 18 that Secretary Dwight F. Davis, 
of tne Department, had granted authority 
to district engineers to order the closing 
of drawbridges im cases of emergency, 
*‘with the understanding that the waiver 
of the formal procedure does not affect the 
liability of the applicant for any damages 
that may arise by reason of the interrup. 
tion.” 

The Department stated that this author. 
ity had been granted in lieu of the pro. 
cedure which requires an application in 
writing, through the Division Engineer and 
the Chief of Engineers, for the action of 
the Setretary of War. The approval or 
disapproval of the application must then 
be returned through the same channels. 
Im some cases, it was explained, traffic in. 
,terruption is brought about by accident, 
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Device Tests High Temperatures 


accurate device Known 
measuring higsh temperatures, 
pyrometer, now being used at the Bu- 

4 reau of Standards in research work. Dr. | 
W. T. Wensel, of the Bureau of Standards, | 
is shown in the above photograph making | 


The most for | 
the optical | 


is 








use of the instrument. 

The optical pyrometer is used the 
Bureau at the present time in determin- 
img the life of resistances wires aS used 
in electrical heating devices, toasters, 
coffee percolators, and curling irons. 


by 


Conservationand Utilization of Lumber Waste 
Sou ght by Forest Service in Laboratory Tests 


Forest Products Plant at Madison, Wis., Conducts Classes as 
Well as Experiments. 


Pickling of posts for use Om farms by 
soaking therm in a decay-defying liquid 
and the conducting of schools in drying 
lumber, the Science of boxing and crating, 
the gluing Of wood and courses of study 
in wood properties, are but a few of the 
varied activities of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, located at Madison, Wis.. 
States the Forest Service. 

This Government institution, maintained 
by the Forest Service of the Department 
of Agriculture in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, performs many 
routine testS which, by their wery nature, 
border upon the spectacular, officia 
clare. For ©xample, these Officials sug- 
gest that wilfully packing $4,000 worth of 
electric light bulbs ina box and after plac- 
ing the container in a testing machine, 
shaking the bulbs until they are shattered 
in pieces Seems, on its face, a foolhardy 
venture. It is explained, however, that the 
results of this test ultimately lessen the 
hazards of transporting electric-light bulbs. 

Tests Made With Fruit. 

Similarly, the Forest Service says, when 
a crate of Oranges or a barrel of apples 
is placed im a drum 14 feet in diameter 
and subjected to sudden drops and hard 
knocks, Government scientists may be ac- 
cused of intemperate action. It is pointed 
out, however, that there iS an insistent 
demand by shippers, box manufacturers, 
and transportation companies for data re- 
sulting from _ these experiments. An- 
nually, officials of the service say, millions 
of dollars are wastefully exacted due to 
the failure of crates, boxes, barrels, and 
other containers, a loss largely attributable 
to faulty containers. This testing ma- 
chine, Simulating as it does the treatment 
undergone by a box or crate im the course 
of shipment. is said to afford information 
whereby containers of greater security and 
durability may be designed. 

Capable Of exerting a force of 1,000,000 
pounds and able to crush to dstruction 
wooden columns 30 feet long= and one foot 
square, a2 luge testing machine at the 
Forest Products Laboratory has recently 
been housed to protect it fromm weathering 
conditions. ‘With the exception of a test- 
ing machine at the Bureau of Standards, 
Forest Service officials say, this is prob- 
ably the largest of its kind in use. 

Used in Strength Tests. 

This apparatus is said to be useful in 
studying what is known as the ‘mechanics 
of timber,” that is, the strength of wood 
and manufactured articles This machine 
is described as being particularly adaptable 
in testing full-sized timbers, such as 
bridge strimgers, factory-building timbers, 
and car sills When the full force of this 
apparatus is applied, officials say, if there 
are inheremt weaknesses, Such as 
and other ingrained defects, 
posed. This Government 
tory reported to made approxi- 
600,000 mechanical tests in its 
study of the properties of Gifferent woods. 

In striking con- 
ducted in this 1,000,000-pounmd pressure ma- 
chine, is the less spectacular and infinitely 
more restricted test determining the 
holding power of a nail, States the Forest 
Products Laboratory. Studies of .this 
wood-worKing laboratory, it is stated, have 
disclosed that the principal of 
faulty »mtainers—such and 
boxes—is the deficiency Use 
of thicker boxing de 
clare will mot remedy 


knots 
these are ex- 
research labora- 
is 
mately 


have 


contrast to the tests 


of 


source 
as crates 
in nailing. 
materials, officials 
this defect. 
The Forest Products Laboratory has on 
file classified groupings of woods and their 
relative splitting resistances to intruding 
| nails, and this information is available to 
all manufacturers of boxes and crates. 


Seek Remedies for Decay. 

Lengthening the life of articles manu- 
factured from wood is another way of 
forest conservation, Forest Service officials 
point out. 
$store stnenesasineeseseessisiencesisipasianssnesoes 
has become unsafe, and upon the recom 
mendation of the Chief of Engineers, Secre- 
tary Davis has granted this authority. 

The full text of the department's an- 
nouncement follows: 

It frequently is necessary to close 
bridges across navigable waters to permit 
repairs Or reconstruction The procedure 
has been to submit the application in writ- 
ing, through the Division Engineer and 
the Chief of Engineers, for the action of 
the Secretary of War. The approval or 
disapproval of the application has returned 
through the same channels. As the neces- 
sity for traffic interruption is sometimes 
brought about by accident, or a sudden 
discovery that the structure has become 
unsafe, upon recommendation of the Chief 
of Engineers the Secretary of War has 
granted authority in such instances to 
district Engineers with the understanding 
that the waiver of the formal procedure 
does not affect the liability of the appli- 

any damages that may arise by 


ec 





cant for 
reason Of the interruption, 


*‘Wood-destroying fungi are less Spectac- 
ular than forest fires the less 
Geadly,” says S. T. economist of 
the Forest “How many realize 
that the drai the forest caused by 
the necessity of replacing decayed railroad 
ties, mine tir piling, 
bridge timber and material used 
under exposed conditions equals the loss 
Aue to fires? The remedy is to defy the 
Gecay-producing organisms by treating the 
wood with creosote, zinc chloride, sodium 
fluoride, or other good preservative.” 

Posts use¢@ on American farms and ties 
used on railroad tracks are cited as exam 
Ples of decay, the progress of W hich could 
be arrested if the preservative treatments 
recommended by the Forest Products Lab- 
Oratory were generally adopted For in- 
stance, laboratory officials claims, the post 
Pickling process—giving posts a creosote 
bath—would offer appreciable resistance to 
the decay of 900,000,000 posts used on 
farms and elsewhere throughout the coun- 
try, it is estimated that if the $5,000,000 
railroad ties at present untreated were 
given a bath in a preservative fluid, a sav- 
ing of 1‘, billion board feet of timber would 
be effected annually. 

Miniature Track Used. 

A creoste-containing pressure cylinder 
for the experimental treatment of railroad 
ties anda miniature or spur railroad track 
are among physical testing equip- 
ment maintained in efforts to prove that 

given creosote baths are thus en- 
downed with longer service. The spur 
tracks, maintained jointly the Forest 
Products Laboratory and railroads enter- 
ing Madison, afford opportunity for com- 
parative tests with untreated and treated 
ties in actual service. 
Results of these experiments 
show that” the average life of an un- 
railroad tie about 7% years, 
whereas a tie. properly treated, will give 
service for approximately years. 

The old method of leaving lumber 
dry under the time-consuming action 
sun and open air, has largely been dis- 
carded as too. clow, it is said at the 
laboratory Dry kilns now are said to be 
generally employed for curing high-grade 
lumber, and in such an extraction of 
moisture from timber about 10 per cent 
of the material thus dried is declared to 
be either spoiled reduced to a low 
grade. 


but 
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In an effort to prevent this loss the 
Forest Products Laboratory has devised 
experimental kilms where new methods are 
tested. While the does not 
recommend any specific type kiln for 
purposes, the so-called water-spra) 
kiln, developed at Madison, is reported to 
have found successful application 1m many 
commercial plants. 
Commercial Types Studied. 

Studies of commercial types of dry Kilns 
now are in progress and the laboratory is 
formulating so-called “drying schedules.” 
The latter term, it is explained, implies 
suitable conditions of temperature and 
humidity in order to obtain the best re- 
sults in drying of commercial woods. 

These drying also include 
data for special purposes, such as the dry- 
inz of srmstack, wagon-wheel spokes, and 
aircract 1) 3 

Furniture and vehicle factories are said 
to be interested in other experiments of 
the Forest Products Laboratory, the pur- 
pose of which is to minimize losses in 
cident to the steam bending of stock. In 
this connection there has been installed at 
Madison a machine used in commercial 
practice in the steam bending of wood. 

It is explained by laboratory officials that 
in order to bend a heavy wheel rim with- 
out fracture, it requires expert knowledge 
as to the proper moisture condition of the 
stock, the temperature of the steam used 
in the treatment, and the mechanical prop- 
erties of the wood that is being twisted. 


Seek to Stop Wood Waste. 


The utilization of wood products, need 
for which was pointed out at the National 
Conference on Utilization of Forest Prod 
ucts, held in Washington, 1s another ac- 
tivity of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
where it is claimed that about 47 per cent 
of the logs entering the sawmill is 
wasted—represented by bark, slabs, trim- 
mings, sawdust and miscellaneous waste, 

Laboratory officials are pointing out va- 
rious ways of utilizing this waste mate- 
rial~ranging from the suggestion of feed- 
ing cooked sawdust to cattle to that of 
converting crooked trees, limbs, and slabs 
into wood alcohol. Waste also may be 
used, it is said, in producing newsprint 
and writing paper, linoleum, artificial silk, 
gunpowder, paints, varnishes, soaps, inks, 
cellulcid, Sausage casings, acetylene, and 
chloroform. 

“No great stretch of the imagination is 
required to look forward to the day when 
ethyl alcohol derived from wood will be 
one of our important motor fuels,” says 
an offigjal statement of the Forest Service, 
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Naval Air Station 
Salves Radio From 
Sunken Seaplane 


Apparatus Found to Work in 
Satisfactory Manner After 
Being Washed and Dried 


in Oven. 


apparatus which submerged 
water in the sinking of seaplane 
Hampton Roads, on July 25, has 
raised, cleaned, put back in 
use and reported the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, Department of the Navy, to 
be functioning perfectly 

The full text of the announcement of 
the Bureau, which described the salvaging 
of the apparatus follows 


Radio 
in salt 
H-16 at 
been 


was 


dried 


is by 


Tests of radio apparatus, recovered from 
an H-16 seaplane which had sunk on July 
23, have been completed by the Naval Air 


Station, Hampton Roads, Va. 
Rinsed With Fresh Water. 
apparatus, which 
frequency meters. 
and one aircraft transmitter, 
been completely submerged 
After 
water, 


This consisted of re- 
ignition 
had 
salt water. 
of the 


removed and 


ceivers, one 


meter 
in 


the plane was pulled 


out 
the 


apparatus was 
iron tank and 
fresh water 


for five hours. 


put into an 


in 


completely sub- 
was kept 
meters were 
be- 


merged 
flowing 


which 
The 


opened and rinsed with fresh water 
fore they were placed in the tank. 
After washing, each piece was removed 


and wiped with clean chamois. After this 


preliminary drying, each piece was placed | 


in an oven, and the 
three different times to 160 degrees 
Fahrenheit and then the curregt was shut 


off and the apparatus left in 
six hours. 


temperature raised 


the oven for 


Proves Reliable on 

The apparatus was then 
the oven, corrosion cleaned off metallic 
surfaces, etc. Such instruments as were 
equipped with paper dials were damaged 
because of warping and blistering of the 
paper Which interfered with the movement 
of the needle. However, the needles were 
slightly bent to overcome this. All instru- 
ments were tested out July 24 on a 
flight from Hampton Roads to Washing- 
ton and the performance was satisfactory 
inevery way. Certain changes in design 
of instruments were recommended by 
Hampton Roads to prevent secondary cor- 
rosion in cases where instruments are sub- 
merged in salt water and these recom- 
mendations are now under consideration 
by the bureau 

The Naval Air Station. 
deserves much credit 
above Equipment, which 
have been considered 
scrapped. 


Method Is Reported 
To Stop ‘Klieg Eyes’ 
Cerium Oxide Glass to Absorb 


Harmful Glare. Says Bureau 
of Standards. 
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might otherwise 
worthless and 


“Klieg eyes,” often suffered by motion- 
picture actors after exposure to the ultra- 
violet rays of studio lights, may be pre- 
cluded by a method the Bureau of Stand- 
ards of the Department of Commerce an- 
nounces it has devised. 

The result of experiments by Bureau 
scientists has been to make available to 
the motion-picture industry a means for 
suppressing the rays harmful to the human 
eve while yet permitting the necessary 
lighting effects for “shooting movies.” 

Bureau officials explain that inasmuch 
as the camera lens absorbs the short ultra 
violet rays before they reach the film, a 
screen of glass containing a small percent- 
age of cerium oxide placed in front of the 
are light would absorb the rays shorter 
than 350 millimicroms, and thus suppress 
those rays which cause most harm to the 
human eye. 
The experiments disclosed that a sheet 

window glass one-fourth inch thick 
would exclude some of the harmful rays, 
but the best results were obtainable by the 
use of cerium oxide glass. A sample melt 
of that type of glass has been prepared 
for experimental purposes in the glass- 
making plant of the Bureau of Standards 

The belief was expressed at the Bureau 
that the adoption of the suggested method 
may make necessary the use of ‘white 
flame’’ or “yellow flame’’ carbon elec- 
trodes in the are lights and the sensitizing 
of the photographic plate to the yellow and 
red region of the spectrum. 


of 


“Already as the supply of gasoline is be- 
coming’ more restricted, alcohol, which is a 
more efficient fuel, is beginning to be used 
in small proportions as a _ substitute. 
Present sources of supply, of which cane 
and beet sugar molasses are the most im- 
portant, are utterly inadequate to meet 
the enormous prospective demand without 
turning to grains, potatoes, or other starch- 
containing materials Commonly used as 
food.”’ 
Huge Supply Foreseen. 

[t is estimated that waste wood products 
around sawmills—sawdust, for instance— 
would produce 300,000,000 gallons of alco- 
hol annually. Certaim chemical refine- 
ments are necessary, however, if this is 
to be accomplished it is explained. 

Airplane propellers are made by gluing 
together several boards and then carving 
out the propeller by hand. Not only must 
the most suitable wood be selected but 
the gluing process should insure a water- 
proof product, it is pointed out. Tests by 
the Forest Products Laboratory have 
evolved the most suitable glue for aircraft 
usé and the Bureau of Aeronautics of the 
Navy and the Air Service of the Army 
have accepted this glue 4S a standard. 

The Forest Products Laboratory, under 
the direction of Carlyle P. Winslow and a 
staff of about 180 persons, has an appro- 
priation of some $600,000 for its work. It 
also conducts training schools covering 
courses in four subjects—kiln drying, box- 
ing and crating, gluing Of wood, and wood 
properties and uses, with tuition fees rang- 
ing from $100 to $150. More than 150 con- 
cerns engaged in shipping boxed goods 
are sending students to this school. About 
65 firms annually send representatives to 
Madison to pursue courses in the gluing 
of wood, and more than 200 firms are repre- 
sented at the courses im Kiln drying. 
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Skidmore Rotary Pump Adjudged 
Not to Infringe Jennings Patent| Of Crustacean Lile 


Circuit Court Finds Pros pective Competition Per- 


haps Controlling Mo 


Herewith is continued the full text 
of the opinion of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, First Circuit, in the case of 
the Nash Engineering Company v. 
Cashin, charging infringement of the 
Jennings patent, reissue No. 15637 on 
No. 1447854, covering a combination of 
old clements and relating toa wet vac- 
tum heating system. As explained in 
the issuc of Augtst 18, which con- 
tained the first section of the opinion, 
the court held that the patent had not 
deen infringed by one issued to Benja- 
arin Skidmore, Jr., For a “fluid-displac- 
ing apparatus or rotary pump.” The 
section printed om August 18 concluded 
with quoting the first two of seven 
claims upon which the suit was 
Drought. The frll text of the opinion 
continues, quoting the third claim, 
zehich was claimt No. 5 of the 19 made 
for the Jennings patent. 


« 


‘5. The combination 
ing chamber of a Vacuum steam heating 
System, of a rotary gas pump connected 
to the chamber amd employing water 
for its pumping action, and a water 
Pump connected to And operating to with- 
draw the water of condensation from the 
sperating chamber, the connection between 
the water pump and the separating cham- 
ber being ata higher level than the con- 
nection between the gas pump and the 
separating chamber, whereby the gas 
pump will contain its operating water and 
Will continue in operation when the water 
pump has exhausted the water the 
separating chamber down to the of 
its connection therewith. 


with the separat- 


in 
level 


“6. Anapparatus for use in connection 
with the return main or mains of a 
vacuum steam heating system comprising 
a gas pump for exhausting the gas from 
the system, a water pump for withdrawing 
the water of condensation, and connec- 
tions for relieving the water pump from 
cae.” 

“13. A liquid and gas pumping appara- 
tus including in combination, a 
for the liquid and gas, a centrifugal pump 
for withdrawing the liquid from the re- 
ceiver disposed at a@ lower elevation than 
the normal level of water in the receiver, 
said pump having a liquid pipe connect- 
img its suction chamber with the receiver 
and a gas pipe affording communication 
between the top of the suction chamber 
and the top of the receiver, for the pur- 


| which did not 
| of both 
| putting 
| the 


| Jengthy 
| paratus, as shown in the specification and 


| 59-67, 
| 
changed in 


receiver | lower 


tive for Bringing Suif. 


that the Jennings patent was broad enough 
to cover a wet vacuum pumping appara- 
tus like tee Skidmore device, in which the 
air and gas are pumped from the returns 
into the receiver, and not from the re- 
ceiver—as in all the Jennings installa- 
tions. 

| It is elementary 
| construed in the 

|} and drawings. a. 
| Essex Co., 1 Fed. 


that claims must be 
light of the specification 

T. S. Rubber Co. v. 
(2d) 780, 783; Walker on 
| Patents, 5th Ed. sec. 186, and cases cited; 
Bickford Co. v. Merrill, 268 Fed. 540, 541; 
U. S. Corporation v. Safety Car Heating 
| & Lighting Co., 261 Fed. 915. 
| In effect, the plaintiff's learned counsel 
} concedes that the claims now in suit, if 
| construed in the light of the specification 
} and drawings in the original patent, do 
not cover the Skidmore apparatus. 

The plaintif€ no casé unless the 
claims can be read broadly, so as to cover 
pumping of the air and gas ‘from this 
system” and without limitation derived 
from the language of the original specifi- 
cation. 


has 


Lower Court Sustained. 
We agree with 
| attempt by this 
the of the 
| fail—and for two 
| (1) Even after the deletions, 
| cation of the reissued patent 
Jennings never conceived any 





the court below that the 
reissue thus to broaden 
Jennings patent must 
reasons: 


scope 


the specifi- 
shows that 
combination 
involve connecting the inlets 
pumps to the receiver, and 
the receiver into that portion 
apparatus which was under 
vacuum, and pumping the water 
We need not 
and 


thus 
of 
partial 
but once. 
support this conclusion by 
detailed analysis of the ap- 


drawings, and its 
the reissue, No. 15637. It 
advert to the language on 
immediately following 
the reissue 
is there stated: 

“The water pump 
portion of the 
draws the water from 
charges it where desired. 
vided whereby the operation 
pump is controlled by the quantity of 
water in the receiver, and the operation 
of the air pump is controlled by the air 
pressure in the receiver.” 

Manifestly, the control of the air 
the air pressure in the receiver 


method of operation 
is enough 
page 1, 
the 


noted 


in 
to 
lines 
language 
as above. It 
is connected 
receiver and with- 
the latter and dis- 
Means “is pro- 
of the water 


to the 


pump 


by con: 





pose set forth.”’ 


“19. A liquid and gas pumping appara- 
tus, including in combination, a receiver | 
for liquid and gas, a pumping unit com 
prising aliquid pump and a gas exhausting 
pump, the gas pump being of the hydro-tur- 
bine type and the liquid pump being of the 
turbine type, said unit being disposed at 
an elevation below the normal water level | 
im the receiver, a Conduit extending from | 
the receiver below said water level to the | 
gas pump & supply makeup water, and 
@ gas pipe providing communication be- 
tween the top of the suction chamber of 
the liquid pump and the top of the re- 
ceiver.” 


Skidmore Patemt Granted in 1921. 

Meantime, Benjamin Skidmore, Jr., 
Chicago, on an application filed August 
1919, and granted September 13, 1921, 
tained a patent on “‘‘a fluid-displacing ap- 
Paratus or rotary Pump.” This pump was 
also in combination put, in 1921, on the 
market as a wet vacuum pumping ap- 
Paratus. 


The question of imfringement then arises 
out of the plaintiff's present contention | 
that these seven claims, supra, are (when 
construed in the light of the specification 
as it reads in the reissue) broad enough 
to cover the defendant's apparatus. Im the | 
defendant's apparatus the pump producing 
the vacuum is attached between the re- 
turns and the receiver; it therefore pumps 
from the returns into the receiver all the 
air and water; the air is then allowed to 
escape from the receiver into the atmos: | 
phere; and by another pump the water 
is withdrawn from the receiver and forced 
into the steam boiler. The water is thus 
pumped twice,—both times against pres- 
sure. 


e Passing for the moment the question as 
to whether the Skidmore pump reads on 
the claims now in suit, it is clear enough 
that the prospective competition from the 
Skidmore Company was one, perhaps the 
controlling, motive in inducing the plain. 
tiff to apply for a reissue of the Jennings 
patent—in its attempt so to narrow his 
specification as to permit a broad and 
liberal construction of the claims now in 
suit and to cover Such devices as the Skid- 
more apparatus im which the pumping of 
the returns is ‘‘from the system’’ and is 
not specifically limited to pumping from 
the receiver. 

“when the plaintiff first learned, in 1921 
or 1922, of the prospective Skidmore com- 
petition, the Jennings patent had not yet 
been granted, but it was granted on March 
8, 1923. Shortly thereafter, on May 15, 
1923, Jennings applied for a reissue, which 
was allowed, apparently pro forma, on 
June 26, 1923. 

In the affidavit accompanying Jennings’ 
application for a reissue he asserts that 
the patent ‘“(is) possibly inoperative for’ 
the reason that the specification thereof is 
possibly defective and that such defect con- 
sists particularly in the fact that the 
paragraph in the _ specification of said 
patent, lines 83-92 inclusive, page 4, iS pos- 
sibly defective in that itis ambiguous, un 
certain and not im accordance with the 
scope of the claims allowed.” 

Reissue Asked on Patent. 

He therefore asks a reissue, eliminating 
from the specification the last sentence 
thereof, supra, containing the statement 
that~"the only requirement being that 
there shall be a receiver for the returns, 
a water pump amd an air pump, each sep- 
arately taking its respective fluid from 
the receiver’ —and making also a_e =°5s0- 
called correction of the statement in lines 
57-60 on page 1 of the patent. 

In the original gatent the language there 
used was: 

“A pumping unit is provided which com- 
prises a centrifugal water pump and hydro- 
turbine air pump. The latter is connected 
to the top of the receiver to exhaust the 
air from the same and discharge it into 
the atmosphere. The water pump is con- 
nected to the lower portion of the re- 
ceiver and withdraws the water from the 
latter and discharges it where desired.”’ 

In the reissue this was changed to read: 

“A pumping unit is provided which com- 
prises a centrifugal water pump and a 
hydroturbine air pump. The latter is 
connected to exhaust the airand discharge 
the same where desired.” 

No changes were made in the claims. 

The obvious——the avowed—purpose of 
thia reissue WaS to ground an argument | 


of 
21, 
ob- 

















| templates that 


| pumps, all are 


| ugal 


the air was to be pumped 
from the receiver; otherwise there would 
be no variation of the pressure in the re- 
ceiver with which to operate the automatic 
control of the air pump 

Again, on page 3, beginning 
120, Jennings says: 

“In the operation of my apparatus the 
first returns through the pipes 19 flow into 
the receiver 12, and the water flows from 
the pipe 49 to supply the air pump.” 

In the Skidmore device the returns 
not “flow into the receiver.”’ 

Again, page 3, line 129, to page 4, line 
5, Jennings sets forth: 

“Thus when the switch 
by the float 54 the pumps 
and the centrifugal water 
mediately discharge water to supply the 
boiler and the air pump will operate to 
exhaust the air from the receiver. thus re- 
ducing the pressure within the latter.” 


with line 


do 


53 operated 
will be started 
Pump will im- 


1s 


Theory of Patent Revised. 
particularly when 
light of the context and the draw- 
ings, shows that practically all the es- 
sential devices of the Jennings apparatus 
operate on the theory that the returns flow 
into the receiver and are pumped there 
from. The make-up water, the automatic 
devices for the stopping and starting the 
arranged for an apparatus 
in Which the pumping is from the receiver 
and in no part into the receiver 

Moreover, all drawings and the detailed 
references thereto show an apparatus 
identical in every particular (so far 
present issues are concerned) with the ap 
paratus disclosed in the plaintiff's original 
application of June 15, 1917, in 
already noted, every one of the 11 claims 
expressly refers to pumping both water 
and gas by separate pumps from the re- 
ceiver. 

We cannot read the reissued patent in its 
entirety without reaching the conclusion 
that the plaintiff's combination was in its 
main features a Nash pump and a centrif- 
water pump attached to one shaft 
electrically operated and each connected 
by their inlets with the receiving tank, so 
that each pump was “separately taking its 
respective fluid from the receiver.” 

The argument of plaintiff's learned coun- 
sel that this phrase is ambiguous, we find 
not persuasive. The phrase means exactly 
what it says; it states the very essence of 
Jennings’ invention. 

(2) If the claims in the reissued patent 
are not to be construed as thus limited, we 
see no escape from the conclusion that 
the reissue was invalid. 


Reissue Limited to Same Invention. 

As already sufficiently indicated, we find 
it impossible to construe the original patent 
as covering any wet vacuum pumping ap- 
paratus in which both pumps do not draw 
their respective fluids from the receiver, 
instead of pumping either gas or water, or 
both, into the receiver. It is elementary 
that the statute as to reissue limits the 
reissue to the same invention as that cov- 
ered by the original patent. Walker on 
Patents, 5th ed., sec, 233; I. T. S. Rubber 
Co. v. Essex Rubber Co., 1 Fed. (2d) 780; 
Mahn v. Harwood, 112 U. S. 354; Parker 
& Whipple v. Yale Clock Co., 123 U. S. 87; 
Russell v. Dodge, 93 U. S. 460. 

This case falls flatly under the doctrine 
thus stated in Russell v. Dodge by Mr. 
Justice Field, 93 U. S. 463: 

“And as a reissue could only be granted 
for the same invention embraced by the 
original patent, the specification could not 
be substantially changed, either by the 
addition of new matter or the omission of 
important particulars so as to enlarge the 
scope of the invention as originally claimed. 

The original patent was not in- 
operative nor invalid from any defective 
or insufficient specification. 

“The description given of the process 
claimed was, as stated by the patentee, 
full, clear and exact, and the claim cov- 
ered the specification; the one corresponded 
with the other. The change made in the 
old specification, by eliminating the neces- 
sity of using the fat liquor in a heated 
condition, and making in the new specifica- 
tion its use in that condition a mere mat- 
ter of convenience, and the insertion of 
an independent claim for the use of fat 
liquor in the treatment of leather gen- 
erally, operated to enlarge the character 
and scope of the invention.”’ 

To be continued in the issue of 

August 20. 
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Science 


Survey Is Planned 


Off South America 


Smithsonian Institution An- 
nounces Trip to Map Sources 


of Seafood by Dr. W. L. 
Schmitt. 


The first systematic attempt to explore 
and map the resources of the west coqst 
of South America in shrimps, crabs and 
other marine invertebrates is to be under- 
taken by Dr. Waldo L. Schmitt of the 
Smithsonian Institution, according to an 
announcement made by the Institution on 
August 18. Dr. Schmitt, traveling alone, 
will leave August 19, it is reported, to 
work along the coasts of Chile, Peru and 
possibly Ecuador. 

The exploration which Dr. Schmitt is 
undertaking, the announcement states, 
promises to be of basic importance in mak- 
ing known the existence of commercially 
available crustaceans, and may prove to be 
another illustration of the contribution 
made by the worker in scientific research 
to the business world. 


His Second Expedition. 


This is the second expedition of the 
kind which Dr. Schmitt has made into 
South America, he having spent six months 
last year on the Brazilian and Uruguayan 
coasts conducting a similar survey. 

The full text of the announcement of 
the Smithsonian Institution follows: 


With the departure of Dr. Waldo L. 
Schmitt of the Smithsonian Institution for 
the west coast of South America, American 
science begins the first systematic attempt 
explore and map the vast resources of 
that coastal area in shrimps, crabs and 
other marine invertebrates. In spite of 
their economic interest, the study of the 
marine invertebrates of South America has 
been sadly neglected. Dr. Schmitt will 
work along the coasts of Chile, Peru and 
possibly Ecuador in the hope of collecting 
representative types of these crustaceans. 

This the second expedition which 
Dr. Schmitt, who curator of marine 
invertebrates in the National Museum, un- 
der the Smithsonian, has made to South 
America. Last year he spent six months 
on the Brazilian and Uruguayan coasts, 
carrying on similar explorations among the 
crustaceans, as a_ result of which he 
brought back over 5,000 specimens. These 
included a number of kinds previously 
unknown as well as many things not 
known to exist in that area. 


to 


is 


is 


Explorer Travels Alone. 

Dr. Schmitt travels 
ment consists of nets and 
lecting specimens and of instruments for 
determining temperatures, salinities, hy- 
drogen-ion content and other physical con- 
ditions of the environment of the animals 
he collects. 

No considerable work is planned on in- 
terior waters except for such localities as 
are known to contain rare crustaceans. 
Last year he received information con- 
cerning the presenec of such rarities some 
200 miles inland in Brazil. He made a 
hurried trip which netted him several 
dozen specimens of a kind of fresh water 
shrimp of which only three or four ever 
had been collected before. 

Dr. Schmitt states that commercial ex- 
ploitation of the shrimps and crabs of the 
South American waters is capable of im- 
mense development. The scientific ex- 
ploration which he is undertaking prom- 
ises to be of basic importance in making 
known the existence and whereabouts of 
commercially available crustaceans, and 
may prove to be another illustration of 
the contribution made by the worker in 
pure science research to the business 
world. 

Dr. Schmitt's expedition forms a part 
of the large plan of the Smithsonian in 
cooperation with other Latin-American re- 
search institutions to build up a com- 
prehensive series of monographs of the 
plant and animal life of North and South 
America. Dr. Schmitt will begin working 
up his collections for publication on his 
return from the present trip. 

Scholarship Finances Him. 

The Walter Rathbone Bacon traveling 
scholarship established at the Smithsonian 
This consists of the inferest of a sum of 
Institution by Mrs. Virginia Purdy Bacon 
is financing Dr. Schmitt's expedition. 
This consists of the interest of a sum of 
$50,000, awarded biannually to the Ameri- 
ean scientist who presents the most 
promising proposal for study of the fauna 
on countries other than the United States. 
In addition the Grace Steamship Line is 
carrying all Dr. Schmitt's scientific equip- 
ment free of charge, a courtesy granted 
by the Munson Line’ on_ his previous 
expedition. 

An incidental benefit of Dr. Schmitt's re- 
searches in South America is the good re- 
lations which he establishes with the 
scientists and museums of the countries 
visited. Asa result of his previous expedi- 
tion communition between the scientific 
workers of the two continents was appre- 
ciably stimulated. In addition he was ac- 
corded every aid within the power of the 
South Americans to make his own re- 
searches a succéss, 

As a result, Dr. Schmitt cannot speak 
too highly of the helpfulness and prompt- 
ness of South Americans—officials and citi- 
zens alike. He discounts the current he- 
lief that the favorite word in South Ameri- 
can countries is ‘‘manana,” and praises 
the promptness which he met with. 


alone. His equip- 


seines for col- 


Navy Department Awards 
Contract for Metal Dirigible 


[Continued From Page 1.] 

be about $700,000. Both the Navy and the 
Aircraft Corporation view the construc- 
tion of this ship chiefly as an experimental 
step, and following this the Aircraft Cor- 
poration is preparing to build airships of 
5,000,000 cubic feet displacement, the gas 
being divided up into cells. 

The airship contracted for will have a 
capacity of 200,000 cubic feet of hydrogen, 
which will be contained in a single cell 
without dividing chambers. The ship will 
be 150 feet long and 50 fet in diameter. It 
will carry 200 pounds of fuel and 250 
pounds of engine oil, with a reserve ca- 
pacity of 600 pounds for fuel and oil. 

In addition to a crew of four, it will 
be able to carry eight passengers. Its 
eruising range will be 2,000 miles with 
hydrogen and 1,200 miles with helium. 
The speed is specified to be 70 miles an 
hour. ; 


Japanese Visit San Diego Station. 

About 110 officers and cadets from the 
Japanese training ship  Shintoku Maru 
were escorted on a tour of inspection of 
the San Diego Naval Air Station recently, © 
according to an announcement by the Bu- 
reau of deronautics of the Navy. _ 
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Agriculture 


New Group, Created | Rains of Week Reported Beneficial 
To Crops Despite Some Damage| A pproves Projects 


At Job of Organizing Abnormal Heat Sweeps Southwest and Down- 
pours Interfere With Threshing. 





Division of Agricultural Co- 
operation Said to Plan 
Research and Educa- 


tional Work. 


[Continued From Page 1.) 
and selling in the United 
States this last year is estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture to be around 

2 500,000,000. 

This rapid expansion has given rise to 
problems of management, selling, financing 
relations, and a demand 
Co- 


associations 


and membership 
for assistance from re#earch agencies. 
operatives are not only increasing numeri- 
cally, but they are undertaking new func- 
tions and modifying established methods 
marketing. The livestock shippers, for 
have entered the terminal mar- 


of 
example, 
kets, and the dairymen of Minnesota are 
under their own trade 
No one will dehy 


distributing butter 
mark direct to retailers. 
that a movement of this magnitude, with 
sig- 

to 


its tremendous economic and social 
nificance, to agriculture, but 
the whole economic life of this country, 
must be analyzed and guided so that its 
highest possibilities may be realized. 

The Cooperative Marketing Act, recently 
which authorized the 


not only 


passed by Congress, 
creation of a Division of Cooperative Mar- 
keting in the United States Department 
of Agriculture, will enable the department 
to research, educa- 
tive the 
tional and service work for the coopera- 
This will be 


attenion to 
which 


give the 


associations importance 


of the movement deserves. 


done by the collection, study and dissemi- 
nation of information regarding the 
operative movement in the United States 
and foreign countries. 

Business technic and marketing methods 
developed by farmers s’ cooperaative enter- 
prises will be analyzed and studied. The 
experience and knowledge acquired by co- 
operative assoc iations marketing livestock, 
grain, wool, fruit, vegetable, cotton, to- 
bacco, or dairy products will also be 
studied and set forth to guide cooperatives 
along safe business channels. Commodity 
cooperative marketing specialists familiar 
with the needs of cooperaative organiza- 
tions and with the research and service 
of the department will be employed. 

These specialists will form a special con- 
tact between the 12,000 cooperativés and 
the Department. They will assist in the 
dissemination of crop and market informa- 
tion, data regarding price trends, and 
conditions of supply and demand, with 
such analyses and explanations as are 
necessary to make this information of prac- 
tical value to the cooperatives and their 
members. ; 

Will Aid in Education. 

The act enables the Department to co- 
operate with educational agencies. It is 
part of the plan, therefore, to assist agri- 
cultural colleges and cooperative associ- 


co- 


ations in working out a comprehensive 

educational program in cooperative mar- 
~ keting. z 

The Department has been assembling 


facts and studying cooperative organiza- 
tion among farmers in a small way since 


1913, Consequently, it has a nucleus of 
collected facts and experienced investi- 
gators which will enable the new division 


to get its program under way with little 


lost motion. 
The division now has in its files records 
of 11,000 active associations. A study of 


and marketing prac- 
tices of farmers’ elevators in the spring 
wheat area has been under way for two 
years. Research projects dealing with the 
cooperative marketing of livestock, fluid 
milk, cotton, grain, wool, and fruit and 
vegetables will be undertaken. Economic 
studies of the organization, management, 
financial and selling practices of individual 
cooperatives have been under way for over 
a year, and promise to develop operating 
ratios and standards whereby cooperative 
officials can measure the efficiency of their 
own organization. 

The Cooperative Marketing Act, in brief, 
enlarges and intensifies the department's 
research, educational and service work in 
cooperative marketing. As the principles 
which make for success in cooperative or- 
ganization become better understood, we 
may look for more efficient performance of 
marketing service by cooperative associa- 
tions. 


Land Held Valuable 


For Water Power 


the operating costs 








Geological Survey Classifies Tract 
of 20,000 Acres in State of 
Oregon. 


% 


Classification of 20,000 acres of public 
land in: the State of Oregon valuable 
for water-power purposes has been made 
public at the Department of the Interior 
in connection with the land classification 
report of the Conservation Branch of the 
Geological Survey for the- month of 
July, 1926. 

The report shows that nearly 9,000 acres 
of public land in Arizona and Nevada 
were included in formal orders designating 
the — as non-irrigable under the en- 
larged homestead acts and to that extent 
subject to entry as homesteads of 320 
acres or less. More than 100,000 acres 
in Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Washington, and Wyoming were classified 
under the stock-raising homestead law and 
designated for entry in tracts of 640 acres 
or less. Much of the acreage involved in 
these designations is.included in original 
entries or in applications under the en- 
larged and stock-raising homestead acts 
which confer a preference right. 

During the month of July the Conserva- 
tion Branch also reported on the structural 
relations of lands embraced in 311 applica- 
tions for prospecting permits under the 
oil sections of the leasing law of February 
25, 1920, thus bringing the number of such 
reports rendered since..the enactment of 
the law to 35,520. Nearly 400 such ap- 
plications were pending in the Geological 
Survey July 31, 1926. During the month 
reports were rendered on 10 applications 
for coal prospecting permits and seven ap- 
plications for Coal leases, making a total 
£ 1,740 applications for coal permits and 
79 applications for coal leases reported 
since the enactment of the law, 


as 


on 








of 100 
reported from the 
and the southern Great 
temperatures practically 
high in the Middle Atlantic States during 
part of the week, the Weather Bureau of 
the Department of Agriculture announced 
in its weekly 
sued 


Maximum temperatures degrees 


or higher were lower 


Valley 
and 


Missouri 


Plains, as 


weather and crop report is- 
August 18. However, the report 
states, in the Northwest and east of the 
Rocky Mountains, and in the northern 
plains States during the latter part of the 
week the weather was moderately cool. 

Threshing of small grains is reported 
to have been interrupted considerably and 
shocked grains damaged by frequent rains 
in the upper Mississippi Valley, Ohio Val- 
ley States, and the Lake region. Showers 
are reported to have improved the crops 
und range in the lower Great Plains, the 
Southwest and in the central Rocky Moun- 
tain areas. In the South Atlantic districts 
it was too warm and dry for good growth 
of crops. 


The full text of the weather and crop 
report follows: 

The weather continued warm over the 
eastern half of the country, but from the 


Rocky 
Northwest 
moderately 


Mountains westward and over the 
most days of the week were 
cool. Maximum temperatures 
around the 100-degree mark, or higher, 
were reported from the lower Missouri 
Valley and southern Great Plains during 
the first part of the week, and they were 
practically as high in the Middle Atlantic 
States during the first and middle parts. 

Cooler weather overspread the northern 
Plains States near the close, and at the 
same time temperatures had become mod- 
erate for the season quite generally east 
of the Rocky Mountains, though still tend- 
ing to above normal in the East. 


Heat Above Normal. 


Chart I shows that the mean tempera- 
ture for the week was markedly above 
normal in parts of the interior States and 
also in the middle Atlantic and northern 
portions of the south Atlantic areas. It 
was also warm in most ofthe Appalachian 
Mountain districts. In the South and in 
the Northern States from the Lake region 
eastward, as well as in the area west of 
the Rocky Mountains, the weekly means 
were near normal, but in most cases 
slightly above. In the Northwest the week 
was cool, with the temperatures averaging 
mostly from 2 degrees to 6 degrees below 


normal. 
While rainfall was rather unevenly dis- 
tributed; unsettled and showery weather 


prevailed during much of the week in many 
sections from the Rocky Mountains east- 
ward, except in the Southwest and parts 
of the south Atlantic area. East of the 
Great Plains the showers covered wider 
areas near the close of the week, but in 
the more western States the weather con- 
tinud fatr. 

Chart II shows that the weekly totals 
were substantial to rather heavy in por- 
tions of the east Gulf area, the extreme 
Southeast, and in the Atlantic States from 
Maryland to southern New England. They 
were #ubstantial also in the Ohio Valley, 
and very heavy locally in the extreme 
lower valley districts; Cairo, Ill., reported 
6.0 inches of rainfall for the week. In 
the western Lake region the amounts were 
generally light, but were moderate to 
rather heavy in much of the upper Mis- 
sissippi and extreme lower Missouri Val- 
leys. 

In the central Great Plains some sections 
had generous rains, but in others the 
amounts were light. They were mostly 
light in the northern Plains and generally 
so in the Southwest. West of the Rocky 
Mountains very little precipitation oc- 
curred, most stations reporting no rainfall 
during the week. 


Threshing Delayed by Rain. 

Frequent rains in the upper Mississippi 
Valley and quite generally in the Ohio 
Valley States and Lake region caused con- 
siderable interruption in threshing small 
grains, and damaged, to a greater or less 
extent, grain outstanding in shocks. 
Otherwise the rains in these areas were 
beneficial, and the soil is in generally 
good condition, except that it is too wet 
in places. In som south Atlantic dis- 
tricts, particular], (1 North Carolina and 
adjoining section... ii too warm and 
dry for god growth, while in the east 
Gulf States there was too much rain for 
some crops, especially cotton. 

In the extreme lower Missouri Valley, 
where it has been too dry, there was suf- 
ficient rain to be of much benefit, but more 
is generally needed, while parts of the 
Southwest are still too dry for minor crops. 
In the Great Plains area the condition of 
the soil was greatly improved by rain- 
fall during the week, except that moisture 
was still inadequate in much of Kansas. 

lower Great Plains and north of 
Kansas had_ sufficient rain to relieve 
droughty conditions, while showers im- 
proved the range in the far Southwest and 
in central Rocky Mountain areas. In the 
far Northwest the drought was unrelieved, 
but light rains in much of the aree about 
the close of the week alleviated the fire 
hazard to a considerable extent. Tempera- 
tures were generally favorable throughout 
the country, except the warm weather in 
| 


was 


The 


the dry sections of the central Plains and 
south Atlantic districts, and it was too 
cool for best growth of corn in central- 


northwestern sections. 


Shocked Grain Damaged. 

Small grains.—In the Spring. Wheat Belt 
the weather was generally favorable for 
harvesting late grain and for threshing, 
except for interruption by rain in the 
eastern and southern portions. Yields 
vary greatly in North Dakota. From the 
upper Mississippi Valley eastward, and in 
the Ohio Valley there was consider®ble 
interruption to threshing by frequent rains, 
and some damage was reported to grain in 
portion of the 
conditions were favor- 
where this work has 
Shocked oats were 
in the upper Mis- 


shock, but in the western 
winter wheat belt 
able for threshing 
not been completed. 
damaged considerably 
sissippi Valley. 

Grain sorghums made very good progress 
in the extreme lower Great Plains, and 
were benefited by rains near the close of 
the week. Additional moisture was also 
helpful for rice in West Gulf sections, and 
is doing nicely in Arkansas. 
especially the late crop, was favor- 
affected by showers in the North- 
States, with harvest of the early 
way. 


this crop 
Flax, 
ably 
Central 
crop under 

Corn.—The warm weather and frequent 
showers from the Ohio Valley eastward 
and northward favorably affected the corn 
j crop, and progress was very good to ex- 





cellent Additional rains in 
Ohio Valley and in the 
from northern Virginia 
helpful. 


West of the Mississippi River conditions 


that 
the extreme hwer 
Atlantic States, 
northward, 


in area, 


were especially 


were more variable. 
souri 


Rains in northern Mis- 


were opportune, and in Iowa were 
beneficial, with the weekly progress of 
corn fair to very good. In Kansas the 


crop has been badly damaged by drought, 


especially in the north-central and north- 
western portions of the State, and else- 
where there was relief during the week 
only in spots. 

To the northward rains improved the 
late crop, but much early corn has been 
badly damaged, especially in Nebraska. 
Early corn is maturing in Oklahoma; in 


Texas the-late crop is needing rain locally. 
Less Favorable For Cotton. 


Cotton.—While the temperature for the 
week averaged near normal in practically 


all parts of the Cotton Belt, conditions 
in general were less favorable. tainfall 
was too frequent in much of the east, 


although moisture was inadequate in some 
northeastern districts, while complaints of 
increased insect activity were rather wide- 
spread, and also of shedding and poor 
fruiting in many places. 

In the Carolinas progress was only fair, 
though in the Piedmont of South Caro- 
lina plants were growing rapidly and late- 
planted is beginning to bloom. Rainfall 
was frequent in Florida, Georgia, Alabama 
and Mississippi, and the progress of cot- 
ton in general was poor to only fair, with 
complaints of sappy growth in some sec- 
tions, and of shedding and insect activity. 
In Tennessee progress was variable, with 
additional moisture beneficial in some sec- 
tions, but frequent rains were somewhat 
unfavorable in Louisiana, with consider- 
able complaint of leaf worms and weevil. 

In Arkansas progress was very good in 
most districts, but poor in others because 
of either heavy rain or hot, dry weather. 
In Oklahoma no serious insect damage 
was reported, and progress of cotton was 
generally fair, though there was shed- 
ding and poor fruiting in some areas. In 
Texas progress was poor, because of shed- 
ding in the dry sections and insect ac- 
tivity in others, with leaf worm damage 
considerable locally; picking was delayed in 
the southern part ,of the State by rain- 
fall, and was interfaipted also in southern 
districts to the eastward. 


Pastures Need Rain. 
Pastures, and Livestock—Pas- 
tures and meadows need rain in the south- 
ern Middle Atlantic States, but improve- 
ment was noted in the Northeast due to 
recent rains. Pastures are mostly good 
in the South and have improved in the 
Ohio Valley. Ranges and pastures were 
improved by increased moisture in much 
of the Great Plains, but they are dry in 
Montana and water is scarce in many sec- 
tions. Ranges are mostly good in Rocky 
Mountain sections and were benefited by 
rains in Utah, but the desert range is still 
dry in that State. 
Irrigation water shortage 
reduction to hay in Oregon. Rains de- 
layed haying locally in the East and some 
interruption occurred in the West. Live- 
stock continue in mostly good condition, 
except some loss of weight reported from 
Montana. 


Ranges, 


caused some 


MiscellaneouS Crops — Sweet potatoes 
were mostly fair to good, but are some- 
what late in Tennessee. Potatoes were im- 
proved in the western Lake region, but 
are late and needing favorable weather in 
more western districts. Truck crops are 
generally fair to good. Tobacco is some- 


what uneven and backward in Wisconsin: 
marked improvement of this crop was re- 
ported in the Ohio Valley, but in Tennes- 
see the plants are somewhat undersized. 

Showers were beneficial for sugar cane 
in Louisiana and the crop continues to 
improve. Sugar beets made slow growth, 
due to cold, in Wyoming; they are doing 
well in Colorado, but are mostly poor in 
Utah. 





Weather in Other Cguntries. 
Argentina (for week ending August 46)— 
Continued warm weather for tthe season, 
and heavy rainfall in much of the country 
characterized the weather of the week. 
The temperature in the DOMEED wheat 
zone average 57 degrees, or 5 degrees above 
normal, and in the esetwens 54 degrees or 
6 degrees above normal, making the third 
consecutive week of unseasonably high 
temperatures. The weekly rainfall of 1.3 
inches in the North was more than four 
times the normal, but in the southern zone 
the fall of 0.2 inches was just normal, 

or the 11 weeks since the beginning 
of the present winter in Argentina only 
two have been cold, the other nine hav- 
ing temperatures ranging from approxi- 
mately normal to much above normal. In 
the South rainfall during the period has 
been about normal, but in the North 
twice the normal amount has occurred. 

Australia (for week ending August 16).— 
Very favorable weather conditions con- 
tinue, but Downs in Queensland would wel- 
come rain. 

Canada (for week ending August 15).— 
Temperature below normal in West, with 
minima some days in northern districts 
36 degrees to 38 degrees: scattered showers 
until week end when heavy rains in Man- 
itoba. In East warmth above normal and 
humid, with week end wet and change to 
cooler in northern districts. 

English Crops Prosper. 

England (for week ending August 16).— 
Unsettled weather with rain general on 
most days and thunderstorms in southern 
and western districts. Moderate tempera- 
ture generally; sunshine deficient in most 
districts, but above normal in southeast 
England. On the whole, the weather dur- 
ing July was generally favorable to agri- 
culture, and growing crops did well; a good 
proportion of the hay was secured in good 
condition. 

India (for week ending August %4),—In 
Assam weather seasonable and generally 
favorable for crops; Bengal, rainfall mod- 
erate to heavy and condition of jute and 
other standing crops satisfactory; Bihar 
and Orissa, light to heavy rainfall and 
general condition of autumn crops fair to 
good, but some damage in parts from ex- 
cessive rain and floods, prospects favor- 
able: Madras, rainfall very heavy in west 
coast, fair elsewhere and more still needed, 
standing crops generaly fair; Central Prov- 
inces, rainfall light to moderate, but more 
needed in rice districts; Bombay, condi- 
tions appreciably improved despite drought 
in places and unsatisfactory inundation 
in Sind: Punjab, rainfall generally sut- 
ficient and beneficial to standing crops. 
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Fires 


Secretary of War 


For C 


Applications Include Building 
of Two Islands in Florida 
and Highway Im- 
provements. 





Dwight F. Davis, Secretary of War, 
has just approved applications for ten con- 
struction projects, for the most part of 
bridges and bulkheads, in various parts 
of the country. Mr. Davis returned to his 
desk on August 16 after a month's ab- 
sence from Washington. 

One of the applications approved by the 
Secretary was for a permit to construct 
two islands by bulkheading, dredging and 


filing in Boca Coiga Bay, at Gulfport, 
Fla. This application was made by Frank 
I. Pulver, as president of the Pulver Is- 
lands Development Corporation, and_ it 
was declared that the work would not in- 
terfere with present or prospective com- 
merce on Boca Coiga Bay. 
Summary of Projects Approved. 
A summary of each project for which 


plans have been oe we. was announced 











by the Department of War as follows: 

(1) Application made ‘ny the State High- 
way Commissioner for the State of Mich- 
igan, for approval of plans for a_ bridge 
to be reconstructed ‘over the St. Joseph 
River about two miles southeast of Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich. 

(2) Application made by Pulver Islands 
Development orporation, by Frank ‘ 
Pul®er, president, Detroit Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., for permit to construct two 
islands by bulkheading, dredging and fill- 
ing in Boca Coiga Bay ut Gulfport, Fla. 
This will not interfere with present or 
prospective commerce on Boca Coiga Bay, 
adequate provision being made for the ex- 
isting government channel between the 
westerly island and Long Key. In addi- * 
tion, a fairway not less than 2,000 feet 
wide is provided between the two islands 


and a channel approximately 550 feet wide 
will be dredged between the easterly is- 
land and the mainland as far north as the 
city limits of St. Petersburg.. The dredg- 
ing, which is to be carried to an average 
depth of 24.0 feet will improve navigation 
conditions at this lotality. 


(3) Application 
Wildwood, N. J., through Harry 
city engineer, for permission to construct 
a bulkhead on the beach at Wildwood, N. 
J., extending from Montgomery Avenue, 
to Cressy Avenue, a distance of ten city 
blocks, and fill in back of it with material 
dredged from Richardson Channel and 
Sunset Lake. 


(4) Application made by 
Northern Railway Company for permis- 
sion to close the draw of its bridge over 
the Lake Washington Ship Canal, near 
Seattle, Wash., on either Aug. 19 or 20, 
from 8:30 a. m. to 5 p. m., for the pur- 
pose of making repairs to said bridge. 


(5) Application made by the Green Bay 
and Mississippi Canal Company, Appleton, 
Wis., for permission to place 15-inch flash- 
boards on the crest of the United States 
dam in the Fox River at Rapide Croche, 
Wis. 


(6-2) Application made by the State 
Highway Commission of New Jersey for 
approval of plans for a bridge to be con- 
structed acros sthe main branch of New- 


made by the City of 


E. Weir, 


the Great 


ton Creek, one mile east of Gloucester, 
N. J. 

(6-b) Application made by the State 
Highway Commission of New Jersey for 


approval of plans for a bridge to be con- 
structed across the main branch of New- 
ton Creek, one mile east of Gloucester, 
ys 

(7) Application made by 
sioners of Chatham County’ and Ex-Officio 
Judges, Savannah, Ga., for approval of 
plans for a bridge to be constructed across 


Richardson's Creek, three miles from 
Thunderbolt, Ga. 
(8) Application made by the Cigy of 


Cleveland, Ohio, for permit to construct 
timber-pile-stone and rubble mound bulk- 
heads, shore protection, ete., at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

(9) Application made by the Division of 
Highways, Department of Public Works 
and Buildings, State of Illinois, for ap- 
proval of plans for a bridge to be con- 
structed acros sthe Illinois River imme- 
diately north of Florence, Il. 


Great Run of Salmon 
Reported to Bureau 


Group “Taeging” :” Fich Reports 
1.120.000 Passed in River in 
Two Weeks. 








The “tagging” of salmon in Alaska 

waters has led workers for the Bureau 
of Fisheries of the Department of Com- 
merce to a discovery of what is described 
as “one of the most remarkable runs of 
adult salmon on the Karluk River.” A 
report on “tagging” operations conducted 
by a party from the Bureau of Fisheries 
has just been receited in Washington from 
Dr. Willis H. Rich, one of the members 
of the party. 

Dr. Rich reports that seaward mi- 
grating salmon to the number of 1,120,000 
in two~weeks were observed in the Karluk 
River. For 10 successive days the escape- 
ment through a weir placed across the 
river was more than 50,000 salmon per day. 
Last year’s escapement over the same 
weir in two weeks was only 200,000. 

Dr. Rich reported that the number of 
fish moving upstream has been so large 
at times that the water in front of the 
schools made a sizeable Wave across the 
river 


During the height of the migratory pe- 
riod, he stated, two men doing the tag- 


ging marked approximately 49,000 salmon, 
the average length of which was five 
inches. In one day the two markers 
tagged exactly 8,000 fish. 


Arkansas Agrees to Plans 
For Conservation of Mussels 














Recommendations made by a Bureau of 
Fisheries expert after a survey of fresh- 
water mussel resources of Arkansas with 
a view of closing some of the mussel 
waters for certain periods have been ac- 
cepted by the Arkansas Game and Fish 
Commission, the Department of Commerce 
| has announced. 

Conservation 
object of the 
to be followed 
similar programs now 


of the 
survey, 
largely 
in 


mussels was the 
and the. program 
in accord with 
progress in Illi- 
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Farmers Indicate Intention to Sow 


45,064,000 Acres in Winter Wheat 


onstruction Department of Agriculture Reports Increase in 


Proposed Crop Over Last Year. 


The probable sowing of a greater acre- 
age of winter wheat this fall than in any 
year except 1918, 1920, 1921 and 1922 is 
shown in reports received by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from about 40,000 
farmers, according to an announcement 
just made by the Department. The re- 
ports indicate the sowing in winter wheat 
of a total area of 45,064,000 acres. This 
area is 34 per cent greater than the pre- 
war average annual fall sowing, and 1 
per cent more than the average acreage 
sown for the years 1919-1923. 

The states that the av- 
erage abandonment of ¢ winter 
Wheat acreage for the last 10 years has 
been 12.8 per cent. Thus, if the average 
annual abandonment should occur this 
winter, it would leave of the intended sow- 
ings about 39,274,000 acres to be harvested 
next summer, compared with 36,700,000 
acres of winter wheat left for harvest 
this year, an increase of 7 per cent. 


announcement 
annual 


Rye Acreage to Gain. 

An intended increase of acreage to be 
sown in rye of 17.4 per cent over the area 
sown last year also is reported by farmers 
on August 1, the announcement states. 
The value of rye for fall and winter pa 
ture and as a nurse crop for seeding grass 
and clover, the improved price level during 
recent: months, and the heavy reduction 
in acreage for several years past are said 
to be factors ,in favoring the sowing of 
more rye this fall. 7 

The full text of the 
lows: 

Wheat: 
States are 
of winter 
greater 





announcement fol- 
The’ farmers of 
intending to sow 
wheat this fall 

than sown last fall, 
reports received about 
United Stafes Department 

from about 40,000 farmers. 
tentions are carried out a 
45,064,000 acres will be sown. 


the United 
an acreage 
14.4 per cent 
according to 
August 1 by the 
of Agriculture 
If these in- 
total area of 
This acreage 


would be greater than the acreage of any 
year except the years of 1918, 1920, 1921 
and 1922. 

Although the acreage reported as_ in- 


tended to be sown is 14.4 per cent greater 
than the revised estimate of the area ac- 
tually sown last fall it is only about four 
per cent greater than the area which farm- 
ers intended to sow last fall and which 
they probably would have sown if weather 
conditions had permitted. Present inten- 
tions are above intentions @s reported a 
year ago in most regions, except in the 
drought stricken area of South Dakota, 
Minnesota and Montana. Last year farm- 
ers in the United States intended to in- 
crease sowings 9.7 per cent over 1924. 
Actual sowings were 0.3 per cent less than 
sowings in 1924. In both 1928 and 1924 
the reported intentions agreed within 3 
per cent with the December reports on 
the acreage sown. 

This report is not a forece 
acreage that will be planted, 
a statement of farmers’ intentions of 
August 1. .It is published in order that 
growers may modify their plans if a change 
appears desirable. A departure of actual 
sowings this season from present inten- 
tions is to be expected if weather condi- 
tions should prove unusual, or if there 
is any material change in the price out- 
look. Intended plantings may also be af- 
fected by this report. 


ast of the 
but merely 
as 


Fall Sowings Winter Wheat, 1909-1925 and 


State. 
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Intended Sowings, Winter Wheat, Fall 1 
Actual Sowings in 











The area which farmers intend to sow 
this fall is 34 per cent greater than the 
prewar (1909-1913) average annual fall sow- 
ing of 33,594,000 aeres; it is about five per 
cent more than the average annual fall 
sowing of 42,929,000 acres during the years 
1914-1918; and about one per cent more 
than the average annual fall sowing of 
44,634,000 acres for the years 1919-1923. 

The average annual abandonment of win- 
ter wheat acreage for the past ten years 
has been 12.8 per cent; the reduction in 
acreage due to abandonment ranging from 
2 to 29 per cent. If the average annual 
abandonment should occur this winter, it 
would leave from the intended sowings 
about 39,274,000 acres to be harvested next 
summer, compared with 36,700,000 acres 
of winter wheat left for harvest this year, 
an increase of seven per cent. 

Various factors account for the intended 
increase in the acreage to be sown to win- 
ter wheat. In many States returns from 
winter wheat were relatively high as com- 
pared with those from competing crops in 


due to the fact that last fall wet weather 





drought. 

In some States where winter wheat can 
be pastured the present acute. shortage of 
pasturage may account to some extent for 


Rye—An increase of 17.4 per cent in the 


per cent above the actual area sown. This 
was due in large par to adverse weather 
in the fall. Two years ago intentions in 
these States were about 3 per cent above 
the actual area sown; three years ago 
they were about 1 per cent below. 

The acreage of rye for harvest in 1926 
was 3,601,000 acres, compared with 4,088,- 
000 acres in 1925 and a five-year average 
from 1920-1924 of 4,960,000 acres. The 
value of rye for fall and winter pasture 
and as a gurse crop for seeding grass and 
clover, the improved price during recent 
months, and the heavy reduction in acre- 
age for several years past, are factors 
favoring the sewing of an increased area 
) this fall. 


Intentions for Fall of 1926.—(000 omitted.) 
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Reports Record 


Yield of Fruit 
In United States 


Bureau of Economics Esti- 
- mates Apple Crop of 40,- 
000,000 Barrels 
for 1926. 


The Bureau of Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports record fruit 
production in the United States during the 
season of 1926. Ina statement just issued, 
estimating the apple crop at 40,000,000 
barrels, and pears, grapes and other fruit 
in unusual abundance, the Bureau’s Mar- 
ket News Service gives figures for all sea- 
sons for which the department has rec- 
The apple crop, jt was stated at the 
bureau, is the largest commercial apple 
crop the government has ever reported, 
a third larger than last year and a third 
more than the average for the past decade. 

The report follows: 


ords. 


The great abundance of fruit is the strike 
ing feature of the week and, in fact, of 
the summer season. Estimates for August 
indicated a commercial crop of nearly 40,- 
000,000 barrels of apples, 64,000,000 bushels 


both 1924 and 1925. In northern Missouri | of peaches, 25,000,000 bushels of pears, and 
and neighboring sections of Kansas and | 2,500,000 tons of grapes. Not only is there 
Iowa, and in a lerge area east of the Mis- plenty of fruit, perhaps more than ever 
sississippi River the increase is in part | before, but sugar is also abundant. A sur- 


plus fruit year and a year of surplus sugar 


followed by early freezes prévented many | production is a rare combination and a 
farmers from sowing their usual acreage. remarkable opportunity for consumers to 
In the northern and eastern States many put up supplies enough for a year or two 
farmers are also planning to seed an in- n advance. 
; : a because yet ax ia ee grain Southeastern peach shipping sections 
this fall bee a ae oe "or ais Gane a ree ——— — eae — 
: . : a ; 3 activity. Georgia's final total probably will 
with spring grain failed on account of 


at least 18,000 carloads. Prices continue 
in all the large 


be 
at bargain 
markets. 

Apple shipments are not yet under full 


levels city 


the intentions to increase the seeding of | headway, although large quantities have 
wheat this fall. In the western portion | been sent to market from the West. Home- 
of the Great Plains wheat territory some | 8Town apples supplies are heavy in prac- 
of the intended increase this season will | tically all sections, and prices, even of high- 
be on newly broken land. In the Pacific | 8Tade fruit, have been unusually low. The 
Coast States dry weather restricted the | Pear crop is a problem in itself. Ship- 
sowing of wheat last fall and the plant- |:ments average between 250 and 300 cars 
ing of the intended acreage is largely de- | daily, as yet mostly western fruit. 
pendent on moisture conditions at plant- California grapes are not yet attracting 
ing time. much attention on the market, although 
Intentions as to Rye. shipments are already becoming heavy. 


No doubt a considerable part of the Cali- 


acreage intended to be sown to rye over | fornia crop will have to be made into 
the area sown last year is reported by | raisins for lack of market demand, and 
farmers on August 1. The reported in- | even then shipments probably will exceed 
creases are moderate in the more impor- | last season's great total, while the eastern 
tant rye States; 5 per cent in North | crop also is far above last season’s low 
Dakota and from 10 to 12 per cent in | production. 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. The August estimate for potatoes was 
Last year, however, intentions in the | increased about 12,000,000 bushels over the 
ten important rye States were about 38 | July forecast and the crop now appears 


to be 20,000,000 bushels heavier than that 
of 1925. With indicated produetion of less 
than three bushels to each consumer, the 
supply is likely to be considerably below 
average, but there is still time for produc- 
tion outlook in the late potato sections to 
improve considerably. About 5,000,000 
bushels were added to the estimate for 
sweet potatoes, making the August fore- 
cast over 73,000,000 bushels or 11,000,000 
more than last year’s short crop. 


Prices of potatoes and watermelons 
showed some tendency to advance a little 
during the past week. Most other prod- 
ucts remained at prices lower than last 
season and lower than the average of re- 
cent years. Combined shipments of fruits 
and vegetables were less than for the week 











before, indicating that market supplies 
*. < | will not be so excessive the coming week. 
ve 42 Se 
eof « oc of ot3s 
sf oss. es 3235 | Record of Forest 
Boe 3 oc oe o&2%3 
ebegsa BRS ERS to. 
fae a Fires Is Declared 
Acres Acres Acres 1res S ec 
1,319 1,159 1,217 e 
2,484 2,070 1,875 W S 1919 
2,198 1,973 1,774 orst mee 
3,077 2,269 2,115 2686 
$61 830 978 1,017 a 
= 382 554 | Officials of Forestry Bureau 
2,876 152 1,381 2,210 
3,679 3,078 3,096 3.344 | Report $1,200,000 Has Been 
11,201 « 10,740 11,492 11,952 
593 528 554 576 Spent Between July 1 
831 643 694 750 oe 
1.769 1,780 1,839 2.115 sand August 10. 
3,851 4,016 4,257 4,768 F 
709 650 488 512 With fire menace in the big wooded 
1,459 1,337 1,404 516 | areas of the West always recognized as 
458 \ 478 437 524 | possible throughout the dry season and 
1,483 1,240 923 1.348 | With about three weeks of the danger pe- 
858 1,000 898 952 | riod yet to run, the record of the forest 
4,355 3,569 4,321 | fires of the United States for 1926 is the 
—— we : worst since 1919, officials of the Forestry 
44,634 39,495 39,373 45,039 | Bureau of the Department of Agriculture 
stated on August 18. 
-Much progress is reported to the For- 
926 Expressed as Percentage of Estimated estry Bureau in controlling the fires in 
Years Shown Below. : the Northwest. The latest report, from 











* ~ a % 2 Missoula, Mont., read: 
e : : 7 * ~ & ‘Weather conditions more favorable in 
S| 5 ee = & most sections and many large fires are be- 
State. z % a 2 a ing trenched. Several fires at Pend 
= € oer g os Orielle, Kaniksu, Idaho, and Flathead, 
m . toe a anes Montana; spread some on August 14 but 
< 5 <En < <3% real progress is being made on most fires. 
POWME. 666 casicees Eee ee aioe ue Rake oO ees g 85 93 106 101 Kootenai, St. Joe, and Lolo; all fires are 
OMI .nccccc Seareees ia Rivka ee eres 106 102 92 110 122 controlled. With improved weather, ade- 
DOS +5 4 cab eeeeeesen Soups Nowa ae a wecest 100 96 113 120 134 quate labor, and more overhead, the gen- 
id ee ared sr aaa oealestaase tases 105 97 87 118 127 eral situation is more favorable than for 

Ps | cKvkgSeineiacnareenensakeus 107 111 106 122 i04 several weeks.” 

DOO! sige sls as sscaaane pacer newecciaes 145 96 98 131 145 Col. W. B. Greeley, Forester of the De- 
ERR ee IT EN eT wir ere Seer 92 72 77 126 160 partment of Agriculture, is in that sec- 
DOI 6 dada esosarees os ‘pate aeine sade 106 10? 91 109 Tos tion of the country, giving ailviee and 
MMe: S5 Ad aS eau awee names Sates She os 165 127 107 111 104 other aid_in the fire fighting. When last 
Ma. SREKCEANS OR OR ORE EO as SRR wEO . 93 83 97 109 104 heard from he was in Spokane, Wash. It 
BMG, <0 hb4 6 tas pra eieacas 96 64 90 117 108 was at Spokane and at Vancouver, Wash.; 
MM 55st vated esting cae Goes 48 40 4OE8 249 413 120 119 115 Eugene, Oreg.; Mathers Field, Calif., and 
ORT Gs EN iaieaw cascade 249 130 124 119 112 at Griffith Park, Calif., that five airplane 
ee A eae 131 62 72 79 105 bases were established by Forester Greeley 
INES 5s. 2 semen aeae haw de 712 232 104 113 108 last year for use in fighting forest fires. 
POM 42 50a sGaems baiwas eas SeeeGnes 153 137 114 110 120 The War Department furnished the 
oe 130 141 a1 109 146 planes for this work, which has been going 
OTEGON ...- eee cece eee e cece ee eees 157 145 M1 95 106 on since. It furnished the spare parts 
AM other 0... eee eee e eee eee eee 102 74 99 122 121 and an officer from the Army Air Service 
— — —. oa —— | to supervise this forest fire fighting service. 
United States 134.1 104. 100.9 114.0 114.4 | The Forest Service employed the pilots, 
ae ae ance and mechanics, and provided fuel and 
Government Assistance S Sought tent its financial position, is said to be | lubricants. Nine or ten planes have been 


For Egyptian Cooperatives | 


The Egyptian Minister of Agriculture is 
a movement for the creation of 


agricultural cooperative societies on a solid 


sponsoring 
financial basis so that they may not suffer 
from a change of government, according 
report to the Department of Com- 
merce from Assistant Trade Commissioner 
William D. Mann at Alexandria. The/min- 
ister stated before a recent session of the 
House of Deputies that about 1,000,000 
pounds would to 


govern- 


toa 


Egyptian 
the 


be required 
scheme and that the 


called 


finance 


ment would be upon to open the 


credit. 
Egypt's foreign trade, and to a large ex- 


almost entirely dependent upon its agricul- 
tural situation. The maintenance of sta- 
bilization in agricultural is, 
therefore, considered essential to the coun- 
try’s general economic welfare. 

The proposal of the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, it was reported by Mr. Mann, would 
give Egyptian cooperatives financial secur- 
ity that they never before have had. It 
has further been recommended that the 
government increase its endowment fund 


by allocating to it a part of the proceeds of 
the cotton tax, which at present produces 
an annual revenue of approximately $2, 
000,000 Eg A committee has 


conditions 


syptian pounds. 
been appointed by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture to study the various phases of the 
situation and to perfect the plan for gOV- 
ernment endowment of cooperatives, 


sae ncaa demain ence editing taal eaeniiaeiadininiaiiaimamniaeiiniaininaaaiadae 


in this service distributed for approxi- 
mately five months in a year. They have 
been available for emergency service. 

From July 1, last, to August 10, the 
Forestry Bureau officers stated, approxi- 
mately $1,200,000 has been spent in forest 
fire fighting. Of that amount $700,000 has 
been spent in the one district, comprising 
Idaho and Montana. The worst fire year, 
Bureau officials said, was in 1919 when the 
Government spent, approximately $3,000,- 
000 in fighting forest fires. 

From August 10 to August 25, usually is 
the most disastrous period of the summer, 
in forest: fires, according to the Bureau. 
The conditions during that period are the 
most favorable to spread of fires, it was 
explained. Forty forest officers and men 
have been drafted from other districts 
and sent into the Idaho and Montana re- 
gion this week to help in fighting the fires 
there, it was announced. 
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Corporation Denied 
Rating as Business 
Of Personal Service 


Tax Board Rejects Appeal of 
Sales Agents for Reduction 
of Levies Made on 


Incomes. 
F. C. West Corp. v. COMMISSIONER, Board oF 

Tax APPEALS, No, 6872. 

In the case of F. C. West Corporation 
vt. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, the 
Soard of Tax Appeals denied classification 
a6 & personal servive corporation and de- 
termined that $7,5000 was a reasonable 
salary for the taxpayer's president. 

The full text of the case follows: 

F. C. West for the petitioner. 

L. C. Mitchell, Esq., for the 
sioner. 

Before 
sell. 

The petitioner is an Illinois corporation 
with principal office at Chicago, its busi- 
ness being that of gencral sales agent for 
various manufacturers of automobile ac 
cessories on the commission basis. 

Since the time of its organization in 
November, 1918, its outstanding capital 
stock has consisted of shares of the 
par value of $100 each. 

Distribution of Shares. 

During the year 1920, F. C. West, presi- 
dent and treasurer, owned 55 shares; M. F. 
Chase, vice president, one share; and C. H. 
Scribner, secretary, share. At the 
time of incorporation and throughout the 
taxable year, it was provided, by contract 
between the corporation and stock 
holders, that the net commissions received 
should be divided between the three stock- 
holders upon the percentage basis. The 
percentages during the year 1920, were as 
follows: F. C. West. 50 per cent; M. F. 
Chase, 25 per cent; Scribner, 25 per cent. 
The Commissioner allowed a deduction of 
$6,257.82 as reasonable compensation for 
each of the three officers. 

As general sales agent for various manu- 
facturers, the petitioner made sales 
throughout the United States. Its three 
stockholders were regularly engaged in 
the active conduct of its business They 
each acted as salesman and spent the 
greater portion of their time on the road. 

F. C. West controlled the policies of the 
corporation and had charge of all of its 
affairs. He supervised the work per 
formed by other salesmen and secured all 
contracts in which the company was to 
act as sales agent. 

Chose Local Salesmen. 

He also selected various local salesmen 
and made contracts with them as to their 
territory and the commission which they 
were to receive on sales made in such 
territory. 

The three stockholders did not confine 
their activities entirely to any particularly 
territory but spent considerable time work- 
ing with and assisting local salesmen. 
They were not, however credited by the 
corporation with any commissions received 
on sales made in any territory in which 
the company had a local agent 

In addition to making sales throughout 
the territory covered by contracts with 
manufacturers, F. C. West devoted a great 
deal of time working with local agents 
and instructing them in the matter of 
making sales 

During the year 1920, the petitioner had 
sales agreements with 11 local salesmen, 
which agreements, for the most part, pro- 

‘ vided that such salesmen should receive a 
commission of 6 per cent on all sales in 
the territory covered by such contract. 
The usual commission received by the pe- 
titioner from manufacturers for which it 
acted as agent, was 12 per cent. During 
the year commissions in the amount of 
$20,860.45 were credited to local salesmen. 
Occasionally, small advances were made to 
certain of the local salesmen and charged 
aga:‘nst their commissions as earned. 

Gross Income Shown. 

The gross income and deductions, 
shown by the return for the taxable year, 
were as follows: 
Commissions 
Income from other sources 


commis- 


Sternhagen, Littleton and Trus- 


57 


one 


its 


as 


$49,763.49 
260.40 
Total $50,023.89 
Ordinary 
penses 
Exhaustion, wear and tear 


and necessary ex- 

$24,882.52 

119.09 

Net income $25,031.28 

The balance sheets at the beginning and 
end of the year were as follows: 


January 1, 1920. 


ASSETS: 
Current Assets, 
Cash in bank 
Cash on-hand 
Commissions due and re- 
ceivable 
Fixed Assets, 
Furniture and fix- 
tures $847.29 
Less: Allowance 
for depreciation 
Samples 
Contracts 
stock) : 
Deferred charges to expense 
Advanced commissions... 3,397. 
LIABILITIES: 
Current liabilities, 
Notes payable (borrowed 
money) ‘ $3,600 
Accrued payroll 54 
Accrued interest $8 
Commissions payable 99. 
Deferred credits to income 
Advance payments on com- 
missions receivable 
Capital stock $10,000.00 
Less: Unissued stock 4,300 


14,606.90 


72.44 774. 
219 
for 


(paid in 


3,000 


00 


Total $5,700. 
Stockholders’ 
$4,250.58, 
$1,307.31 
Undivided profits 


accounts, 
deficit, 
142.1 
16,669. 
Total $22,983. 
Deeember 31, 1920. 
ASSETS: 
Current assets, cash in bank 
Cash on hand 
Commissions due and receivable. 
Notes receivable less.. .$7,650.20 
Notes receivable dis- 
counted 


$760. 
50. 


19,814. 


3,298.65 

Samples 

Thomas-Andrews Corp. 
account 

Fixed assets: 

Furniture and fixtures 
less 

Allowance for deprecia- 
tion 


escrow 


$1,376.53 


182.53 
Deferred charges to expense ad 

vance commisisons 
Stockholdeds accounts 


.00 
“i 00 
6,397.96 
4,758.42 


Total - + -$41,268.2 


Seem e ee e ee ereweeee 
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Right to Make Separate Returns 
On Community Property Is Denied| Duty on Lace Dolls 


Board of Tax Appeals Declares Husband Liable 
Despite California Law. 


D. CERRUTI ET AL. Vv. COMMISSIONER; Boarpd 
or Tax APPEALS; Nos, 6235, 2489, 2490, 
6350, 6598, 3234, 4036, 7105, 7359, 8870, 
2603, 6237. 

Holding that the statutes of California 
passed since the ruling of the Supreme 
Court in the case of U. S. v. Robbins, 
in which it was decided that a husband 
was taxable on the amount of the whole 
income inasmuch as he had dominion 
over and power to dispose of the entire 
fund, do not give a wife a vested interest 
in the community personal property, the 
Board of Tax Appeals in its decision in 
the matter of the Appeal of D. Cerruti, 
et al, decided that husbands and wives 
of California are not entitled to file sepa- 
rate income tax returns on a community 
property basis, and that the action of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue was 
correct in taxing the entire amount to the 
husband. 

A statement of the 
of the opinion follows 


F. R. Gibbs, Esq.. Adrian C. Hum- 
phreys, Esq., and Chester A. Gwinn, Esq., 
for the petitioners. 

A. Calder 
missioner. 
Before Littleton, Smith and Trussell. 
These appeals are from determinations 
deficiencies as follows: D. Cerruti, 

for 1923; Nicholas Alaga, $510 and 
$141.: for 1921 and 1922, respectively: 
Paul Alaga, $510.62 and $311.78, for 1921 
and 1922, respectively: M. F. Bracher, 
$188.49, for 1923; William M. Cannon, 
$748.83, $1,759.20, $1,469.55 and $4,785.45 
for 1919 to 1922, inclusive, respectively: 
A. M. Braddock, $197.13, for 1921; E. S. 
Carpenter, $§.994.01, for 1921 and 1922, 
spectively Robert Behlow, $617.80, for 
1921 and 1922: Frank B. Wall, $140.75, for 
1921 and 1922; Dudley Baird. a deficiency 
of less than $10,000 for 19290 and 1921 
Guiseppe Filice, $2.445.86, for 1919; H. L. 
Weaver, $3,758.21, for 1923 

The question presented in each 
appeals is whether, under the law of Cali- 
fornia and the Revenue Acts of 1921 and 
1926, the petitioners, residents and citizens 
of California, married and living with 
their wives, were liable for income tax 
upon more than one-half of the income 
received during the calendar years men- 
tioned. 


case and full text 


Mackay, Esq., for the Com- 


of 
$345 


re 


of 


the 


Statement of Facts. 

Findings of Fact: During the calendar 
years mentioned, the petitioners 
residents and citizens of California 
were married and living with their 
At the time required by law, each 
petitioner and wife filed separate 
turns for the year years involved, re- 
porting one-half of the income of the 
marital community for said year or years 
It the income 
ported by the in any year was de- 
rived from their separate property. The 
commissioner held that the entire income 
in each instance belonged to the hus- 
band and increased the income, as shown 
due by his return, by the amount of in- 
come reported by his wife, and computed 
his determination of deficiency or defi- 
ciencies as set forth above. 

Opinion, Littleton: Prior to 1917 the 
statutes of California relating to prop- 
erty termed community property, provided 
that ‘‘the husband shall have entire man- 
agement and control of the common prop- 
erty with the like absolute power of 
position his s@parate estate.” 
tion 9, Statutes 1850, p. 254). Section 172, 
Civil Code, as enacted March 21, 1872, pro- 
vides as follows: 

“The husband 


above 
were 
and 

wives 
his re- 


or 


is not shown whether re- 


wives 


dis- 


as of (Sec- 


has the management and 
control of community property, with 
the. like absolute power of disposition 
(other than testamentary) as he has of his 
separate estate.” 

By statutes 1891, 
the Civil Code was 
follows: 

“The husband 


the 


1i2, 


read 


p. 425, section 
amended to 


of 


as 


has the management 
control of the community property. with 
the like absolute power of disposition 
(other than testamentary) as he has of his 
separate estate: Provided, However, that 
he cannot make a gift of such community 
property, or convey the same without a 
valuable consideration, unless the wife, in 
writing, consent thereto.” 
Decision Was Reversed. 
the statutes as they 
under the provisions of 
Acts prior to the 
} of 1921, the District Court 
ern District of California, 
United States, 5 Fed. (2d), 699, involving 
|} the question of whether the husband 
liable upon the entire income for the year 
1918, from community property acquired 
before 19 held that the husband and 
wife were entitled to file separate returns, 
each reporting one-half of the income of 
|} the community. This decision was. re- 
\ versed by the Supreme Court, and in the 
| opinion by Mr. Justice United 
| States v. Robbins, 269 U. court 
said: 
“We 


and 





Under 
and 


Revenue 


thus stood 


the various 
Act 
North- 


Revenue 
the 
in Robbins v. 


ofr 





Was 


- 


Holmes, 
S. 315, the 
can see 
| doubt that the 
} preme Court of 
reference to the 
| Statutes, that 
pectancy while 
band. * * ®*© 
“But the question 
gard to the 
; nue Act of 
Even if we 
California 


no sufficient 
settled opinion 
California, at 
time before 
the wife had a 
living with 


reason 
of 
least 
the 
mere 


her 


to 
the Su 
with 
later 
is @X- 


hus- 


before 
power and intent 
February 24, 
are Wrong as 
and assume that 


us is with 
of the Reve- 
1919, * * # 
to the 


the 


re- 


of 


had 


wife 


LIABILITIES: 
Current liabilities: 
Accounts payable 
(‘ommissions payable 
Notes payable plus 
Accrued interest 


. $3,800.00 


Orr oe 


-09.65 


$10,990.00 
4,300.00 


Capital stock 
Less unissued stock 
5.700.000 


Undivided 25,031.28 


profits 
Total $41,268.26 

Fifty per cent of petitioner's income was 
| derived from sales by its three stockhold- 
ers in territory in which it had no local 
salesmen, and 80 per cent represented 
sales made by its stockholders in the ter- 
ritory covered by contracts with manu- 
facturers, including the territory in which 
there were local salesmen. 

Opinion by Mr. Littleton: 
the evidence, petitioner's income cannot 
be ascribed primarily to the activities of 
the stockholders We are of the opinion, 
however, from the evidence, that the peti 
tioner should have been allowed a deduc- 
tion of $7,500 as reasonable compensa- 
tion for F. C. West, President 

Order of redetermination will be entered 
on 15 days’ notice under Rule 50. 

July 31, 1926, 


In view 


of 











an interest in the community income that 
Congress could tax if so minded, it does 
not follow that Congress could not tax 
the husband for the whole. Although re- 
Stricted in the matter of gifts, etc., he 
alone has the disposition of the fund. He 
may spend it substantially as he chooses, 
and if he wastes it in debauchery the wife 
had no redress. See Garrozi v. Dastas, 201 
U. &. 64.” 

The court held that the husband was 
liable for the tax upon the entire income. 

On May 23, 1917, section 172 of the Civil 
Code of California was further amended 
to read as follows: 

“The husband has the management and 
control of the community personal prop- 
erty, with like absolute power of dis- 
position, other than testamentary, as he 
has of his separate estate: provided, how- 
ever, that he cannot make a gift 
community personal property, or dispose 
of the same without a valuable considera 
tion, or sell, convey, or encumber the fur- 
niture, furnishings, Or fittings of the home, 
or the clething or wearing apparel of the 
wife or minor children that is community, 
without the written consent of the 
(Amendment approved May 23, 1917; 
1917, p. 829)." 


of such 


wife. 
Stats 


Section of Law Quoted. 

In same year the following 
section, designated section 172a Civil 
(Deering’s 1917 supplement) was enacted 
on May 23 

“The husband the management and 
control of the community real property, 
but the wife must join with him in execut 
ing any instrument by which such com- 
munity real property or any interest there 
in is leased longer period than one 
year. or is sold, conveyed, or encumbered; 
provided, however, that the sole lease. con 
tract, mortgage or deed of the husband. 
holding the record title to community real 
property. to a lessee, purchaser en- 
cumbrander, in good faith without knowl 
edge of the marriage relation shall be 
presumed to valid; but not action to 
avoid such instrument shall be com 
menced after the expiration of vear 
from the filing for record of such in 
Strument in the recorder’s office in the 
county in which the land is situate. (New 
section added May Stats. 1917, 
p. 829.)’’ 

In 
made 

(See 
1917 
1917. 


the new 


Code 


has 


for ¢ 
for a 


or 


be 


one 


1917; 


=o, 


the same year some 
in the inheritance tax 

Codes & General Laws, Deering’s 
Supplement, p. 1284) being statutes 
p. S80, approved May 23, 1917, ef- 
fective July 27, 1917, but in our view the 
inheritance tax statute has no particular 
bearing upon the question before us of 
whether the husband and wife each make 
a return Federal income-tax purposes 
of one-half of the community income for 
any year. 

As will be seen from the opinion of the 
court in United States v. Robbins, supra, 
it was held that, under the law of Cali 
fornia prior to 1917, the income belonged 
to the husband and that Congress had 
not indicated any intention of taxing it to 
any one other than to him. It is con- 
ended here that the changes above men- 
tioned in the California statutes gave to 
the wife a vested interest in the real and 
personal property acquired received 
thereafter; that one-half of the income of 
the community belonged her, and that 
under the of section 1212 of 
the Revenue Act 1926, the is 
not Hable for the deficiency determina- 
tion by the inclusion in the income re- 
ported by him which was reported by the 
wife for the years involved. We think 
this contention is without merit. 

Holds Wife Has No Rights. 

Whatever the situation may be in re- 
spect to whether the wife has a vested 
interest in community real property as re- 
lating to the question whether the whole 
of the real property should be included 
in determining the gross estate on the 
prior death of the husband, it seems clear 
us that, under the amendments of the 
California law, as well as under the prior 
statutes, the wife had no vested interest 
in the personal property, and the income 
here involved was personal property, but 
that the same belonged to the husband 
under 1 approved May 23, 1917, 


change 
Statute. 


Was 


for 


or 


to 
provisions 


of husband 


to 


section 172, 
which provided that ‘‘the husband has the 
management and control of the community 
personal property, with like absolute power 
of disposition, other than testamentary, 
as he of his separate estate.’’ The 
new section enacted May 23, 1917, and 
designated section 172 Civil Code, pro- 
Viding that the wife must join with the 
husband in executing any instrument 
which such community real property 
any interest therein is sold, 
encumbered, and the new 
statute enacted May 23, 
that one-half of the community property 
which to the surviving wife on the 
death husband shall not be deemed 
to her heir of her 
but for inheritance tax 
he deemed to go, be transferred 
to her for valuable adequate consid- 
eration, do not, in our opinion, change 
modify the law upon which the court 
in the Robbins case based its conclusion 
that the husband liable for the tax 
upon the entire income, nor does the pro- 
vision contained in Section 1212 of the 
Revenue Act of 1926 change the situation. 
As we have pointed out, the statutes of 
California (Civil Code, Section 172), do not 
give the wife a vested interest in the 
personal property, since the hushand has 
the management and control and absolute 
power of disposition thereof, which was the 
situation in the Robbins case. 
Husband Holds Power. 

That the legislature intended, notwith- 
standing the provisions of the inheritance 
tax statute, that the husband should at 
all times have absolute dominion over all 
personal property and also the absolute 
power of .disposition is further indicated 


IAS 


by 
or 
leased or 
inheritance tax 
1917, providing 


goes 
of the 
pass to 


shall 


as husband, 
purposes 
pass and 


and 


or 


was 


by the améndment of 1923 (Statutes 1923, 


p. 30) which provides ‘‘upon the death of 
either husband or wife. one-half of the 
community property belongs to the sur- 
viving spouse; the other half is subject to 
the testamentary disposition of the de- 
cedent, and in the absence thereof goes 
to the surviving spouse, subject to the 
provisions of section 1402 of this Code.” 
Section 1402, Civil Code, as amended in 
1923, provides that “community property 
passing from the control of the husband, 
either by reason of his death or by vir- 
tue of testamentary disposition by the 
wife, is subject to administration, 
debts, family allowance and the charges 
and expenses of administration; but in the 
event of such testamentary disposition by 
the wife, the husband, pending adminis- 
tration, shall retain the same power to 
sell, manage and deal with the community 
personal property as he had in her life- 
time.” See Section 172 Civil Code, herein- 


Division of 


his | 


Income 
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Customs Rulings 


Court Upholds High | Rules on Amortization Discussed 


In Shipbuilders’ Appeal for Relief On Appeal in Case 


Goods Imported by Pittsburgh 
Concern Were Properly As- 
sessed, Is Decision. 


Boggs & Buhl, Inc., of Pittsburgh, have 
just lost in a test case before the United 
States Customs Court, at New York, in- 
volving the tariff classification of imported 
dolls, made in part of lace. These dolls, 
Judge Howell concludes, were properly as- 
séssed at the rate of per cent ad val- 
orem, under paragraph 1430, act of 1922. 
The Pittsburgh merchants claimed classi- 
fication as “dolls,” with duty at the rate 
of but 70 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1414, act of 1922. 

“The protests,’ Judge 
“have been submitted on 
out the introduction of any evidence. From 
an examination of the record before us, 
we are unable to find anything to justify 
us in disturbing the decision of the col- 
lector, which is presumptively correct. 
Note Molloy Skelly Carpet Company, ct 
al. v. United States, G. A. 8910 (T. D. 
40567). The protests are accordingly over- 
ruled and the decision the collector in 
each is affirmed.” 

(Protests Nos. 56898-( 


90 


Howell writes, 
the record with- 


of 


3-538, ete.) 


Lower Tariff Is Levied 
Against Chinese Quilts 


Loosely 
with 
feet 
1% 


as 


woven, 
cotton 


gauze-like fabric, 
batting, 

in width and 64% 
inches in thickness, 
bed coverings, was 
test case just decided in 
A. Brown and Company, New York im- 
porters, the United States Customs 
Court. This merchandise was classified on 
entry at the rate of 40 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 921, of 1922, as 
ton wearing apparel. 

This classification, Judge Weller con 
cludes in his opinion. erroneous, the 
articles in question being known as Chinese 
quilts The collector instructed 
liquidate the entry the basis 
lower tax. 

(Protest 


filled 
measuring about 5 
feet in length, and 
used by Chinese 
the subject of a 
favor of William 


by 


act cot- 


was 


iS to re- 


on of the 


No. 153825-G-40415-24.) 


Court Holds 


Contribution 


A contribution for the purpose of having 
an army camp located near his city made 
by a man in the automobile business to the 
Chamber of Commerce is not an ordinary 
and necessary business expense, according 
to the ruling of the Board of Tax Appeals 
in the case of Anniston Auto Co., petitioner 
vy. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

The text of the case follows: 

L. B. Liles, Esq., the 
Henry Ravenel, Esq., the 
sioner. 

This is a proceeding for the redetermina- 
tion of a deficiency in income tax for 1918, 
the amount of which is undeterminable 
from the record but is less than $10,000. 
The deficiency results from disallowing as 
a deduction a $500 contribution to the 
Chamber of Commerce for the purchase of 
a site for Camp McClellan. 

The taxpayer is an Alabama corporation 
with its office and principal place of busi- 
ness at Anniston, and was engaged in the 
retail sale of automobiles, automobile acces- 


sories and a general automobile repair busi- 
ness. 


for petitioner; 


Commis- 


for 


In 1917 the Chamber of Commerce of An- 
niston took steps to get an army post lo- 
cated at that city. To accomplish this it 
was necessary to raise sufficient funds to 
purchase a site in the immediate vicinity 
of Anniston. The taxpayer contributed 
$500 in 1918 to the Chamber of Commerce 
for the purchase of the camp site The 
camp was secured and about 60.000 sol- 
diers were trained there during 1918. The 
taxpayer contemplated that this camp, be- 
ing located near the city, would benefit the 
city and business generally, as well as its 
own business. 

The taxpayer sold Dodge automobiles 
which had been adopted by the army. It 
sold many automobiles in 1918 to officers 
and men connected with the camp, and its 
repair business was also greatly increased 
during that vear. 

The contribution was not an ordinary and 
necessary expense of carrying on the tax- 
payer's trade or business. 

Trammell: The decision in this appeal 
is governed by the Appeal of The Thomas 
Shoe Company, 1 B. T. A. 124, and Appeal 
of Bell-Rogers & Zemurray Brothers Com- 
also of opinion 
June 24, 1926, 


before quoted, Cf. 
Attorney General, 
3891. 

We are of the opinion that the decision 
of the Court in U. S. v. Robbins, 
is applicable to the income of the 
munity for years subsequent to May 23, 
1917; that under the law of California 
the provisions of section 1212 of the Rey- 
enue Act 1926 are inapplicable, and 
that the Commissioner's action in taxing 
the entire income to the husband was 
proper. 

Judgment 


of 
— 


the 
D. 


supra, 


of 


for the Commissioner. 


’ 


S 


—Index Page 2142, Col. 7. 


INCOME TAX: Business expense: 


sary business expense. Anniston Auto 


INCOME TAX: Conimunity Property 
Husband j 


made by wife on a community property 
in personal property, and under 
2142, Col. 2. 


PERSONAL SERVICE CORPORATION. 











' authority 





Classification as personal service corporation denied.—F. C. 
(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 2142, Col. 1. 
COMPENSATION: Reasonable: Corporate Officers. 
Reasonable compensation of presidént of corporation found to be $7,500, 


Decision of Tax Board Sustaining G. M. Standi- 
fer Corporation and Subsidiary Continued. 


In a decision on petitions for relief 
from findings of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, filed by the G. M. 
Standifer Construction Corporation 
and the Vancouver Housing Corpora- 
tion, the Roard of Tar Appeals held 
that the amount of amortization de- 
duction allowable to 4 tarpayer is not 
affected by a lump settlement of the 
latter’s war claims. It also held that 
the Vancouver Housing Corporation, 
being cntircly subsidiary to, and con- 
trolled by the Standifer Corporation, 
the two concerns should be considered 
jointly, rather than separately. 

The opinion of the Roard, granting 
relief for the years 1919 to 1922, inclu- 
site, and involving amounts totaling 
$676,905.76, as printed in The United 
States Daily of August 18, continues 
as follows: 

See also Appeal of Frank G. Shattuck 
Co... et ab, 2 BR Ty A..F. 
The language above 
view with 


forth 
the nature and 
consolidated return. It 
the amortization deduction 
the affiliated 
consolidated 


quoted sets 
our 
effect of a 
follow that 
a deduction 
of corporations 

This 


stances of this case, that the amortization 


respect to 
must 
is 


allowable to 


group in a 


return. means, under the circum- 


with to the housing fa- 


cilities erected, constructed or acquired by 


deduction respect 
the Home Company should be allowed as 
a deduction in determining the net income 
included the consolidated return, 
irrespective of whether in arriving at such 


the deduction 


to be in 


net income is 


instance applied to or by the 


consolidated 
first 
Home Company. 


in the 


Amortization Period Fixed. 

5. It was stipulated that the amortiza- 
tion period extends from January 1, 1918, 
to February 12, 1920. During the 
1918 the affiliated group 
had no net income, but, on the other hand, 
had a large loss in that year. It had a 
large net income in 1919 and in the period 
from January 1, 1920, to February 12, 1920. 
The question then arises as to how the 
amortization deduction should be spread 
or allocated to the different taxable years 
within the amortization period, that is, 
whether it should be spread on the basis 
of net income or upon the basis of gross 
sales, or some other basis. 

Since there was no income during the 
taxable vear 1918, the commissioner con- 
tends that a reasonable allowance on ac- 
count of amortization of war facilities 
should be prorated or spread in accord- 
ance with the gross sales, as otherwise 
there would be no deduction in 1918 and 
the entire deduction would be spread over 
the period between the year 1919 and the 
fiscal period ending February 12, 1920. 

The taxpayer, on the other hand, con- 
tends that such method of spreading or 
allocating the deduction allowed would be 
inequitable and would not permit the full 
benefit of the deductions to which the affil- 
jiated group is entitled; that, since it did 
not have any income in 1918, a deduction 
allowed to it in that year on account of 
the amortization of war facilities would 
mean nothing and would be of no advan- 
tage whatever, and for this reason a rea- 
sonable deduction in each of the years 
would be arrived at by spreading the total 
amount allowable over the different pe- 
riods in accordance with the net income 
during each of the periods. 


year 
of corporations 


May Not Spread Deductions. 

The. statute makes no provision with 
respect to the method of allocating 
spreading the deduction allowed over the 
different taxable years or periods within 
the amortization period, but merely pro- 
vides for a reasonable deduction in deter- 
mining the net income subject to tax. 
After the enactment of the Revenue Act 
of 1918, the commissioner, with the ap- 
proval of the secretary, promulgated ar- 
ticle 185 of Regulations 45, which, in part, 
is as follows: 

“Amortization period.—The amortization 
allowance shall be spread in proportion 
to the net income (computed without bene- 
fit of the amortization allowance) between 
January 1, 1918, (or if the property was 
acquired subsequent to that date, January 
1 of the yvear in which acquired) and 
either of the following dates: 


4 B. T. A. The contribution was 
ordinary and necessary business 


or 


pany, 
not an 


| expense. 


will be entered 
Rule 50. 


Order of redetermination 
on 10 days’ notice, under 
Sternhagen, dissenting: I dissent on the 
of the Board's decision in the 
Appeal of Anniston City Land Co., 2 B. T. 
A. 526. 


Green, Morris and Murdock in 


the dissent. 


concur 


Tax Digest 


Principles Involved in Latest Decisions and 
Administrative Rulings. 


YLLABLI are printed in such jorm tnut they can be cut out and pasted on 
Standard Library-Inder and File Cards, aprorimatelly 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries, and filed for reference. 


COMPENSATION; Fair Market Value of Stock Received. 
; The fair market value of shares of stock received by the taxpayer as compensation 
for personal services, determined.—Appeal of Clarence C. Smith (Board of Tax Appeals.) 


Contributions. 

Contribution of person engaged in automobile business to Chamber of Commerce 
for purpose of getting an army camp located near city held not an ordinary and neces- 
Ce., 
Revenue, respondent (Board of Tax Appeals.}-—-Index Page 2142, Col. 4. 


petitioner, v. Commissioner of Internal 


liable for tax on entire income notwithstanding community property 
laws of California, and separate return for Federal income tax purposes may not be 
basis. 
ruling of Supreme Court in United States v. 


Changes in California statutes since 
Robbins, do not give wife a vested interest 


tevenue Acts of 1921 and 1926 husband must pay tax 
on whole income.—Appeals of D. Cerruti et al. (Board of Tax Appeals.}—-Index Page 


West Corp .v. Com’'r. 


upon the 


evidence.—F, C. West Corp. v. Com'r (Board of Tax Appeals.}—-Index Page 2142, Col. ; 


(a) If the claim is based on (1) of article 
184, the date when the property was or 
will be sold or permanently discarded as 
a war facility; or (b) if the claim is based 
on (2) of article 184, the actual or esti- 
mated date of cessation of operation as a 
war facility.” 

Thé situation with which Congress was 
confronted when the amortization provi- 
sion was being considered was an extra- 
ordinary one. This provision is admittedly 
a relief measure. This fact should be kept 
in mind in interpreting the provision. Re- 
lief provisions are to be given. a liberal 
construction. With respect to the con- 
struction of remedial statutes, Lewis’ 
Southerland Statutory Construction, 
tion 583, states as follows: 

“Remedial statutes to be 
strued—What are remedial 
the modern sense remedial 
only include those which so remedy de- 
fects in the common law, but defects in 
our civil jurisprudence generally, embrac- 
ing not only the common law, but also 
the statutory law. They are in a general 
sense remedial whether they correct de- 
fects in the declaratory, directory or reme- 
dial parts, as the author just quoted has 
defined them. There are also the three 
points mentioned by the author to be con- 
sidered in the construction of all remedial 
Statutes—the old law, the mischief, and 
the remedy; that is, how the law stood 
at the making of the act: the mischief 
for which that law did not adequately pro- 
vide, and what remedy the legislature has 
supplied to cure this mischief. And it is 
the duty of judges so to construe the act 
as to suppress the mischief 
the remedy.” 

Under the law as 
without the benefit 


sec- 


liberally con- 
Statutes. In 
Statutes not 


and advance 
it would have stood 
of the amortization 
section, taxpayers who were required on 
account of war conditions to acquire or 
construct facilities at ‘the extraordinary 
high prices then prevailing for the purpose 
of producing articles contributing to the 
prosecution of the war would have been re- 
quired to capitalize such facilities and 
would not have had the benefit of any 
deduction on that account, .excepting a 
deduction on account of the exhausiton, 
wear and tear of such facilities in use. 

It is clearly the purpose of Congress to 
afford relief to such taxpayers by permit- 
ting them to take a reasonable deduction 
on account of such facilities. 

The language used in the amortization 
section is general in its nature and does 
not specifically provide how this deduc- 
tion may be taken where it must be 
spread over more than one taxable year. 

Allocation of Deductions. 

In order that taxpayers may have the 
full benefit of such a deduction and ob- 
tain a full measure of relief, it seems to 
us that the deduction should be allocated 
in accordance with the amount of the net 





1912 
Assets $233,196.68 
Liabilities other than capi- 
tal stock 
Capital stock 
Surplus or deficits 


181,595.73 1 
85,000.00 
33,399.05 


income during the different periods before 
taking into consideration the amortization 

When relief is given by 
taxpayer by 


allowance. Stat- 


ute to a means of deduc- 
that 


by 


a 
can be more adequately 
given determining of the 


deduction in each of the years in accord- 


tion, relief 


the amount 


with the income; otherwise, as in 


this case, a taxpayer may be required to 


ance 


expend large sums of money during a tax- 
able year and, on account of the changes 


in its business conditions and other cir- 


cumstances, may have no net income from 
which it can take a deduction or get the 
benefit which intended to given. 


The contention of the commissioner that 
the deduction should be spread in ac- 
cordance with the use to which the fa- 
cilities were put, as determined by the 
gross sales during each of the years, is 
not persuasive. The use to which facili- 
ties are put by a taxpayer during the 
amortization period compared to the 
use to which they are put in the post-war 
period may he taken into consideration 
in determining the gross amount of the 
amortization deduction which to be 
spread over the different taxable years, 
but it seems to us that it has no place in 
determining the amount of deduction to 
be taken in each of the years within the 
amortization period. 

In our opinion, Article 185 of Regula- 
tions 45, promulgated by the commissioner, 
with the approval of the secretary, in- 
terpreting the amortization section con 
tained in the Revenue Act of 1918, is a 
fair and reasonable interpretation of that 
section. The amortization deduction should 
therefore be spread over the years within 
the amortization period in accordance with 
the net income before taking into consid- 
eration the amortization allowance. 

6. The next question presented 
whether, in computing the war-profits tax 
for 1920, the corporations are entitled tu 
deduct against the income from Govern. 
ment contracts the amortization deduction 
to which they are entitled in that year. 

In determining the amvuunt of the net 
income from Government contracts in 19°0, 
the commissioner has allowed as a deduc- 
tion against the net income from such 
contracts, determined before taking amor- 
tization, 35.78 per cent of the amount al- 
located to such year for the amortization 
deduction. The remaining 64.22 per cent 
of the amortization deduction has been ap- 
plied and allowed against the net income 
from peace-time work. 


Section of Revenue Act Cited. 

Section 301 (c) of the Revenue Act of 
1918 provides as follows: 

“For the taxable year 1919 
taxable year, thereafter there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid upon the net 
income of every corporation which derives 
in such year a net income of more than 
$10,000 from any Government contract or 
contracts made between April 6, 1917, and 
November 11, 1918, both dates inclusive, 
a tax equal to the sum of the following: 

(1) Such a portion of a tax computed 
at the rates specified in subdivision (a) 
as the part of the net income attributable 
to such Government contract or contracts 
bears to the entire net income, In com- 
puting such tax the excess-profits credit 
and the war-profits credit applicable to 
the taxable year shall be used. 

(2) Such a portion of a tax computed at 
the rates specified in subdivision (b) as the 
part of the net incomé not attributable 


was be 


as 


is 


is 


and each 


7 
8 
3 


8,027.04 


2,792.48 
———_————+——+ The capital stock of The Toledo Steel 


Levies 
Assessments 


Penalty Is Reduced 


Of Tax Delinquency 


Board of Tax Appeals Cuts Ad- 
ditional Levy in Half. but 
Otherwise Upholds 


‘ ee 
Commissioner. 
APPEAL OF CLARENCE C. SMITH; 

Tax AppraLs; No. 3767. 

Clarence C. Smith appealed from a de- 
termination by the commissioner of a de- 
ficiency of $712.08 for 1916, consisting of 
additional tax of $474.72 and 
penalty of $237.36 for failure to file and in- 
come tax return. The Board of Tax Ap- 
peals reduced the penalty to 25 per cent of 
the tax but otherwise approved the com- 
missioner's action. 

The full text of the case follows: 

Thomas O. Marlar, Esq., and Harry Gar- 
rity, Esq., for the petitioner. 

Geo. R. Witter, Esq., for 
sioner. 

Before Marquette, Green and Love, 

Findings of Fact—The taxpayer is an 
individual residing at Toledo, Ohio. 

The Toledo Steel Casting Company is 
a corporation organized in the year 1904 
under the laws of the State of Ohio. On 
July 30, 1912, the outstanding capital stock 
of the corporation consisted of 850 shares 
of preferred stock of the par value of $100 
each, of which 844 shares were held by 
S. D. Carr and Curtis T. Johnson. At that 
time the corporation had a book deficit or 
impairment of capital in the amount of 
about $33,000, due to operating losses in 
prior years. 

Contract to Manage Company. 

On July 30, 1912, the Toledo Steel Cast- 
ing Company and S. D. Carr and Curtis 
T. Johnson entered into a contract with 
the taxpayer and John D. Nordholt, by 
which the taxpayer and Nordholt agreed 
to assume the management of the company 
for a joint compensation of $5,000 per 
annum, the transfer to them by Carr and 
Johnson of $42,500 par value of the com- 
pany’s stock when the net value of the 
company's assets should have increased 
by $50,000, and the issuance to them by 
the company of $15,000 par value addi- 
tional stock, when the ‘stuck and mate- 
rials on hand, plus good and collectible 
credits, accounts, notes and bills receivable, 
shall equal the unsecured indebtedness of” 
the company. The contract stipulated that 
the net value of the company’s assets at 
that time was $80,523.67. 

In November, 1916, Carr and Johnson 
transferred to the taxpayer and John D. 
Nordholt as compensation due under the 
contract of July 30, 1912, capital stock of 
The Toledo Steel Casting Company of the 
par value of $42,500, which was divided 
between them in equal amounts. 

Company's Assets and Liabilities. 

The assets and liabilities of The Toledo 
Steel Casting Company on December 31, 
1912, 1913, 1914, 1915 and 1916, respec- 
tively, as shown by its books, were a8 


Board OF 


a proposed 


the commis- 


——__——<> follows: 


1913 
$230,234.56 


1916 
$304,670.32 


915 


1914 1 
$264,969.14 


$239,053.00 


182,850.72 
85,000.00 
36,819.60 


180,805.67 
$5,000.00 
$36.33 


171,498.21 
85,000.00 


5,000.00 
7 17,445.21 


Casting Company is and has at all times 
There were no sales of 
the between July 30, 1912, and the 
end of the year 1916, it having been held 


in trust doing that period to guarantee 
performance of the stockholders’ liability 
under the contract of July 30, 1912. A 
few small lots of the stock were sold dur- 
ing the years 1919, 1920 and 1921. 

The fair market or reasonable value of 
the capital stock of The Toledo Steel Cast- 
ing Company in November, 1916, was at 
least $100 per share. 


Penalty Added to Tax. 

The taxpayer did not file an income-tax 
return for the year 1916 and a return was 
made for him by the commissioner some 
time subsequent to the enactment of the 
tevenue Act of 1918. The commissioner 
determined that the capital stock of The 
Toledo Steel Casting Company, received 
by the taxpayer in the year 1916, had a 
value of $21,250 at the time of its receipt 
by the taxpayer, and he included that 
amount in the taxpayer's income for that 
year, and determined that there is a de- 
ficiency in tax for the year 1916 in the 
amount of $474.72, to which he added 50 
per cent of the amount of the tax as @ 
penalty for failure to file an income tax 
return within the time prescribed by law. 

Opinion — Marquette: The facts in 
this appeal are identical with the facts 
in the Appeal of John B. Nordholt, 4 B. 
T. A. —, decided this day, and, for the 
reasons set forth in the opinion in that 
appeal. the penalty involved herein should 
be reduced to 25 per cent of the tax. In 
all other respects the determination of the 
commissioner is approved. 

Order of redetermination will be entered 
on 15 days’ notice, under Rule 50. 

July 29, 19264 
ce NO 
to such Government contract or contracts 
bears to the entire net income. 

For the purpose of determining the part 
of the net income attributable to such 
Government contract or contracts, the 
proper apportionment and allocation of 
the deductions with respect to gross in- 
come derived from such Government con- 
tract or contracts and from other sources, 
respectively, shall be determined under 
rules and regulations prescribed by the 
commissioner with the approval of the 
Secretary.” 


been closely held. 


stock 


Congress anticipated that there would 
be taxpayers who would derive income 
from Government contracts in years sub- 
sequent to 1918. It was its desire to im- 
pose the high profits tax prescribed for 
1918 on the income derived in such subse- 
quent years from such contracts. That is 
why the above-quoted section was placed 
in the statute. 

Congress also realized that, by separat- 
ing the income of a particular year into 
two classes and imposing a much higher 
rate of tax on one class than on the other, 
it would also be necessary to make a simi- 
lar separation or division of the expenses 
of the year, so that the purpose of the 
provision would not be defeated by allow- 
ing the deduction of the expenses incurred 
in earning the income from one source 
against the income from another source. 


Commission Quoted, 

The regulation promulgated by the com- 
missioner for the administration of this 
section of the statute is article 715 or Res- 
ulations 45, which reads: ’ 

To be continued in the issue of 

August 20. 
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Indications Reported 
Of Crude Oil and Gas 
In South Dakota Area 


Geological Survey Informed of 
Small Quantities Found 
Near Edge- 


mont. 





Investigations made by a government 


geologist of anticlines near Edgemont, 5. 
D., reveal the possibility of discovering 
crude oil and gas in that region, accord- 
ing to a statement issued August 18 by the 
Department of the Interior through the 
Geological Survey. 

Studies conducted recently by W. W. 
Rubey, of the Geological Survey, of a well 
drilled near Edgemont last year, in which 


small quantities of oil and gas were found, 
indicate, the Geological Survey states, that 
the anticlines in that region, the existence 
of which has been known for a long time, 
may contain oil and gas. 

The statement discusses the structure 
of supposedly oil-bearing rocks near Edge- 
mont, the formations penetrated by the 
well drilled in 1925 in that region, the 
depth of a Suggested well near Flint Hill 
and other localities where it is believed 
oil and gas may be found. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The discovery of small quantities of oil 
and gas in a well drilled near Edgemont, 
S. D., in 1925, led the Department of the 
Interior to make studies of the area. W. 
W. Rubey, of the Geological Survey, 
visited the area in June, 1926, and the 
facts disclosed by his work indicate that 
anticlines near Edgemont, the existenc: 
of which has long been known, may con- 
tain oil and gas. 

Oil at 

A well drilled by 


2,000 Feet. 


the Ireland & Hollings- 


worth Oil Co., in the NE. 4% SW. % sec. 
17, T. 8 S., R. 3 E., four miles northeast 
of. Edgemont, is reported to have found 
some oil and gas in July, 1925, at a depth 
of about 2,000 feet, in the lower part 
of the Pennsylvanian Minnelusa sandstone. 
When first drilled the well is believed to 
have had a daily production of about five 
barrels, and the oil produced was _ black 


but of intermediate or light 
fresh sample examined hy 
kota State School of Mines 
of 41 degrees Baume, and a 
ered tank sample a gravity 
Baume. 

Small quantities of oil in the Minnelusa 
Sandstone in other parts of the Black 
Hills region have been known for some 
time. In 1912 a small showing of oil was 
reported from the middle of the formation 
in the city water well at Edgemont. (Sec 
Note 1.) In 1917 some black oil was found 
in the base of the Minnelusa sandstone 
or the top of the underlying Pahasapi 
limestone (Mississippian) in a well on 
Old Woman anticline in 
Wyo., 30 miles southwest of Edgemont. 
For nearly years seeps of black oil 
from the top of the Minnelusa sandstone 
have been known near Rocky Ford, Wyo., 
80 miles north of Edgemont, and for many 
years shallow wells there have produced 
small quantities of oil that has a gravity 


gravity. A 
the South Da- 
had a gravity 
badly weath- 
of 30 degrees 


me 
Niobrara County, 


25 


of 17 degrees Baume. 

In the Edgemont region the rocks dip 
rather gently southward and southwest- 
ward uway from the Black Hills uplift, 
except where locally they are wrinkled 
into anticline sand syneclines that slope 
southward. The largest of the anticlines, 
named from west to east, are the rather 


gently folded Cottonwood 
extends for 20 miles southwest of Edge- 
mont; the somewhat steeper-sided Chilson 
anticline, which extends for 30 miles from 
the area near Minnekahta to Ardmore and 
beyond into Sioux County, Neb.; anu the 
very steepsided Cascade anticline, which 
extends for miles south from the area 
near Hot Springs. (See Note 2.) 
Location of Well. 

The Ireland & Hollingsworth well, which 
was reported to have found oil in 1925, lies 
on a small flattened structural terrace low 
on the flank of the Chilson anticline, ahout 
five miles west of its crest line. East of 
this well, near the conspicuous landmark 
known as Flint Hill, the slope of the crest 
of the anticline shows irregularities which 
Probably form a small dome with a “clos- 
ure” of 50 or 75 feet, and on such 
oil is most likely to be found. 

From Flint Hill the beds rise 100 feet 
to the mile northward along the crest of 
the anticline to and beyond the outcrop 
of the lower part of the Mirimelusa sand- 
Stone, which is 15 to 20 miles distant, and 
any oil that was once present may have 
been flushed away by the water that flowed 
down the dip of the rocks, but the condi- 
tions can be determined only by drilling. 
Wells drilled on the Chilson anticline near 


anticline, which 


domes 


Ardmore, 13 to 20 miles south of Flint 
Hill, stopped aboye the Minnelusa_ sand- 
stone and therefore afford very little evi- 


dence as to the possibilities of the presence 
of oil in the region. 

The Ireland & Hollingsworth well started 
in Quaternary terrace deposits that 
upon the upper part of the Dakota 
stone. According to tentative  correla- 
tions made by Mr. Rubey, this well pene- 
trated 373 feet of sandstone and shale that 
may he referred to the Dakota, Fuson, and 
Lakota formations (all Cretaceous), 175 
feet of brown, black, and gray shale that 
porhably belongs to the Morrison forma- 
tion (Cretaceous 7”), and 429 feet of shale, 
limestone, and sandstone of the Sundance 
formation (Jurassic). 

The red shale that lies at a depth of 
to 812 feet is undoubtedly the red member 
of the Sundance formation, and the water- 
bearing sandstone betwen 920 and 973 feet 
is almost certainly the basal member of 
that formation. The Triassic (?) ‘Red 
Beds” (Spearfish formation) were reported 


lie 
sand- 


738 


as 648 feet of red shale, and the Min- 
nekahta limestone (Permian ?), which sep- 
arates the overlying Spearfish from the 


underlying Opeche formation (Permian 7”), 
was not noted. 


At 1,625 feet the drill entered the Min- 
nelusa sandstone, which though reported 
as entirely limestone, is shown by the cut- 


tings to be made up largely of fine and 
medium grained, well-rounded quartz sand 
tightly cemented with lime. Nearly all 
the formation was reported as gray and 
white except some thin beds between 1,790 
and 1,983 feet, which were reddish. Water 
was reported at a depth of 1,910 feet, 
about 2,000,000 cubic feet of gas at 2,000 
feet, and five barrels of oil at 2,085 feet. 
Deepening Held Inadvisable. 

From 2,089 to 2,230 feet (the depth at 
which drilling was discontinued) the driller 
reported unbroken hard gray lime. A\l- 
though the cuttings from this part of the 
hole contain much sand, it seems probable 
from thicknesses at the outcrop and from 
the logs of other wells in the region that 
these rocks belong to the Mississippian 
Fahasapa limestone If this interpreta- 
tion is correct, only Mississippian lime- 
stone aud the Cambrian Deadwood forma- 


Oil 


Production of Minerals for 1 


Gain of 7 Per Cent 
Reported Over 1924 


Figures Given in Summary of 
Industry Issued by the 
Bureau of Mines. 


Citing figures showing that 
mineral products of the United States in 
1925 was $5.696,000,000, Frank J. Katz, 
chief of the Division of Mineral Resources 
of the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce, declares in a written statement 
that the mineral industries of the country 
benefited the general industrial prosperity 
of last year. His statement was made in 
an introduction to a preliminary summary 





the total of 


of “Mineral Resources of the United 
States, 1925,"’ just issued by the Bureau of 
Mines. 

The tigures for the value of mineral 


products in 1925 compare with $5,305,800,- 


000 in 1924, an increase of 7 per cent. The 
total value of metallic products in 1925 
was $1,380,100,000, an increase of 12 per 


cent over $1,232,330,000 in 1924. Nonmetal- 
lic mineral products, other than fuels, pro 
duced in 1925, were vaiued at $1.293,900,000, 


an increase of 11 per cent $1,169,100,- 
000 in 1924. The output of mineral fuels— 
coal, petroleum, natural gas, and natural- 
gas-gasoline—in 1925, had an aggregate 
value of $3,016,000,000, or 4 per cent more 
than the value, $2,898,630,000 in 1924. 

“Within these industries,’’ Mr. Katz 
said, “there was no major disturbances 
in 19 except the prolonged suspension of 
anthracite mining; and save for that check, 
the total value of mineral products of the 
year would probably closely approach the 
1923 value, which marks the peak of pro- 
duction, if the 1920 inflation of values is 
discounted."’ 


over 





Bituminious Output Greater. 


full text of 
1925 the 


The 
In 


his statement 
bituminous 


continues: 
coal-mining in- 
dustry showed an increase in production 
over 1924 of approximately 40,000 short 
tons, or the equivalent of the average out- 
put of soft coal mines for about four 
weeks. Estimated production during the 
year Was 522,967,000 short tons, as com 
pared with 483,687,000 short tons in 1924, 
or an increase of § cent. This in 
crease over 1924 was due in large measure 
to more settled labor relations in 
bituminous industry, and to the strike of 
the anthracite miners which created a sub- 
stantial demand for substitutes for 
thracite. 


per 


an- 
In spite of the increased 
reflected in the production 
tuminous prices were at a lower level in 
1924 than for several preceding years. 
A close estimate of the value of all soft 


demand as 
figures, bi- 


coal produced can not yet be made, but 
the index figure’ compiled by Coal Age 
shows that the average spot price for the 
year was $2.06 as compared with $2.08 
for 1924 and $2.77 for 1923. 

During the year, especially in the last 
months, considerable coal moved into con- 
sumers’ storage, but the amount was not 
impressive as compared with figures for 
previous years. On June 1, commercial 
stocks of bituminous coal in the United 
States were estimated at 38,000,000 short 
tons and at the end of the year at 49.- 
000,000 short tons, 

The general drift in the Kastern and 
Central regions toward greater production 
in non-union territory, noted in 1923 and 
again in 1924, was even more pronounced 
in 1925. In districts that had formerly 
been organized as “union’’ mines were 


operated as “nonunion.” This change was 
first marked in northern West Virginia, 
and later in western Pennsylvania. As the 
change from union to nonunion status was 
accomplished without serious interruption 
to production, the general effect was an 
increase in nonunion tonnage and a cor- 
responding decrease in union production 


Figures Given For Anthracite. 
Anthracite mining during 1925 
stricted to the first eight months 

year. The miners’ 


strike that 
September 1 and continued until 


Was re- 
of the 
began on 
February 


18, 1926, was the longest but most peace- 
fully conducted suspension in the history 


of the industry. Although the suspension 
was impending for several: months, there 
Was no perceptible speeding-up of produc- 
tio until the last three weeks of August. 
When, on September 1, the miners left 
the pits, the total production for the year, 
up to that date, was estimated at 54 
747.000 long tons, as compared with 

900,000 long tons on the same date in 1924. 
During the remaining four months of the 





year a negligible quantity of anthracite 
—about 450,000 long tons—was_ produced 
from culm bank and river washeries: no 


mines were operated. For the entire year 
the production of anthracite was 55,194,000 
long tons, valued f. 0. b. mines, at $327,- 








tion intervene between 
hole and the 
deepening of 
visable. 


the bottom 
pre-Cambrian 
this well would 


of the 
rocks, and 
not be ad- 


A well located in the valley 
of the W.% sec. 19, T. 8.S.. R. 4 E., to 
test the small dome near Flint Hill would 
start near the hase of the Lakota sand- 
stone and, if the thicknesses were the 
same as those in the Ireland & Hollings 
worth well, would reach at 1.500 or 1,600 
feet the horizons at which the showings 
of oil and gas were found. However, 
near the Chilson anticline the Dakota and 
Lakota sandstones appear to thicken, 
eastward from Edgemont the Unkpapa 
sandstone (Jurassic) comes in between the 
Morrison and Sundance formations, and 
therefore oil and gas should not be looked 
for in such a well at a depth much less 
than 1,800 feet. 

If a test near Flint Hill proves success- 
ful or promising other areas of ‘‘closure” 
should be sought on the Chilson anticline 
between sec. 25, T.98S., R. 3 E., and sec. 
5, T. 11 S.. R. 4 E., but these areas would 
require much deeper drilling. The Cotton- 
wood anticline near the common corner of 
Tps. 10 and 11 8., Rs. 1 and 2 E., and the 
Cascade anticline south of Cheyenne 
River should also be studied for evidences 
of local doming. 


in the center 


and 


Note 1—Darton, N. H., 
in the vicinity of the Black 
U. S. Geol. Survey 
428, pp. 55-59, 1918. 

Note 2—Darton, N. H., Preliminary 
scription of the geology and 
sources of the southern half of 
Hills and adjoining regions 
Dakota and Wyoming; U. S. 
Twenty-first Ann. Rep., pt. 
89, 1901 

Darton, N. H., and Smith, 
Geol. Survey Atlas, 
108), p. 8, fig. 2, 1904 
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Coke 
Shale 


665,000, 
tons, 


as compared with 
valued at $477,231,000, 
Coke production in 1925 
700,000 short tons, 
270,000 short 


78,506,000 long 
in 1924. 
was about 50,- 
as compared with 44, 
1924. 
shared 
of 
tent more than 


tons in Both beehive 


in the in- 
beehive coke 
in 1924, and 
that of by-product coke 18 per cent more 
than in 1924, 

Both the anthracite strike 
tivity im the iron and steel 
lated the increase in production of both 
kinds of coke, From September. on, there 
Was a Strong demand for coke for domestic 
uses in place of anthracite, and this de- 
mand, in addition to the requirements of 
iron and. steel plants and other industrial 
consumers, created an extensive market. 
The production of beehive coke in Decem- 
ber was almost double what it had been in 
September at the beginning of the an- 
thracite shortage. The output of beehive 
coke during the entire year, 1925, 
10,714,000 short tons and of by-product 
coke nearly 40,000,000 short tons, the 
largest ever recorded. The nearest ap- 
proach to this record for by-product coke 
was 37,600,000 short tons im 1923. More 


and by-product coke 
crease, the 


being 4 


production 
per 


and the ac- 
industry stimu- 


was 





than 74,000,000 tons of coal were con 
sumed in the manufacture of coke in 
1925. 


Nearly 756,852,000 barrels of petroleum 
was transported from producing properties 


in the United States during the year 1925. 
Final production figures, which will in 
clude the quantity of petroleum consumed 
for fuel on the leases and the net change 
for the vear of stocks held on producing 
properties, obtained from the annual 
canvass of producers, may show a total 
output for the year of approximately 764, 








000,000 barrels. This is am increase of 7 
per cent over 1924 and of 4 per cent over 
the previous high figure of 1923, 

As im 1924, the lowest daily average 
produc tion—1,920,000 barreis was recorded 
duringe 3 January. Increases were then 
recorded for each succeeding month up 
to June, which had the maximum daily 
average production of the y-ear— 2,000 
barrels. Production fell off each month 
thereafter, and the daily wwerage output 
for December was more than 250,000 bar- 
rels lowver than that for June, but was 
almost 50,000 barrels, or 2.5 per cent, 
above that for January 

Notable among the changes in produe- 
tion of the petroleum-producing States in 
1925, as contrasted with 1924, were large 








Gas saline Trust in Hungary Reports 


Plan for Pipe Line to Black Sea 


Department of Commerce Reviews Activities in 
Oil Markets Throu ghout World. 








An Hungarian gasoline trust 
of formation, plans a new 
six-inch petroleum pipe line in Rumania 
from the refining center at FP loesti to the 
Black Sea export station at  Constantza, 
Italian il concessions and consolidations 
in the Rumanian oil flelds and oil de- 
velopment in Calgary, Canada, it has just 
been announced by the Department of 
Commerce. In England, Diesel engine 
users have adopted new specifications for 
lubricating oils for use on heavy oil 
engines, and the British Ministry of Agri- 
culture has heen investigating possibili- 
ties of manufacture of alcohol for power 
purposes from the sugar beet, the report 
states. 


in process 
323 kilometer 


The 


Department's world review follows: 
Hungary—Formation of Hungarian 
Gasoline Trust—Because the Hungarian 


oil refineries were unsuccessful 
the customs protection requested by them 
from the State, the refining industry suf- 
fered a serious setback, imasmluch as a 
large percentage of the refiners have re- 
duced the production of refimed oils and 
turned to importing it instead. Large 
refineries, figuring on the lack of capital 
at the disposal of importers, contracted for 
the’ purchase of large quantities of refined 
oils in Rumania and Poland and in this 
way practically cliiminated the competition 
of former importers of refined oils, A few 
of the larger importers, who are able to 
compete with the refiners, are now carry- 
ing on negotiations with the refiners. 
Therefore, there is in formation a trust, 
the principal object of Which is the fix- 
ing of prices to the consumer. By reduc- 
ing the import duty on refined oils, it was 
the intention of the Government to com- 
pel the local refiners to reduce their prices 
to the consumer. When the possibility of 
forming a trust became Known, the Gov- 
ernment received an overwhelming number 
of protests and the agrarian interests 


in securing 


started action to import their requirements 


from abroad, rather than purchase from 
the members of the proposed trust. 


Pipe Line Is Planned. 
Rumania—A report from 
states that a new 323-kilometer, 
petroleum pipe line is to 
between the refining center at Ploesti and 
the Black Sea export station at Constantza. 
The Rumanian transportation system has 
now deteriorated to the poimt where some- 
thing miust be done to facilitate the out- 
ward movement of the steadily increasing 
quantities of oil products being produced 
by the refineries. The Gowernment has 
recognized the gravity of the. situation, 
and, we are informed, has expressed its 
willin@ness to grant, to a Company which 
is now being formed and which will be 
closely affiliated with the -Association of 
Rumanian Petroleum Industrials, the right 
to construct and operate a 6-inch pipe line 
from Ploesti to Constantza. The stock- 
holders and directors of the company are 
to be made up of prominent men connected 
with the dominant political parties and of 
members of the Association of Petroleum 
Industrialists, thus assuring for the com- 


Bucharest 
sfix-inch, 
be established 


pany the support of parliament as well 
as of the oil producers and refiners. The 
present plan is for the Government to 


grant to the company, without charge, the 
right of way and to permit free entry of 
all material required in the construction 
of line. The company is to construct and 
maintain the line in workimg order, and 
is to have the right to charge producers 
$23 per 100 metric tons for transporting 
refined oil to Constantza. -At the end of 
a term of years (not yet decided upon, but 
probably between 10 to 14 Nears) the line 
will become the property of the State. 


PETROLEUM 





Crude production. 1923 
For the month of May 124.633 
January 1 to May 31 636,630 

Exports For the 

1925 
Gasoline iP AGaT ae Ge OR RE 3,209 
Refined oil ae 7,83 

Residues (gas and fuel oil) 10744 

Lubricating oil 2,769 
76,556 
Oj! Concessions Obtained, 

Italy Referring to the oil concessions 

which Italy is to reecive im Rumania, the 


Agenzia dell'Informazioni 
not a question of new territory but rather 
of the absorption by the Azienda Generale 
Italiana Petroli of a number of existing 
Rumanian oil companies which hold con- 
cessions that have not been efficiently de- 
veloped. It further states that the Italian 
oil companies now operating in Rumania 
will be also absorbed by the A. G. I. P. 

Canada—lor several momths there has 
been considerable interest im Calgary over 
the possibility of “bringing in” another 
producing oil well, McLeo@ No. 2, in the 
Turner Valley. It “came im’’ Tuesday with 
a gas flow of 4,000,000 feet in the first 
24 hours, later increasing to 9,000,000 feet. 
The first productive well in this fleld, 
Royalite No. 4, has a flow about twice as 
large as No. 2. 

Argentina—Argentine fuel oil for Uru- 


States that it is 


| 





I Rlitean ues anaes AND EXPORTS—RUMANIA 


1925 1926 
(Metrie Tons) 
160,985 170.637 283.000 
TOT 871,994 1,224,111 
month of April January | to April 30 
1926 1925 1926 
_ (Metric Tons) 
64,834 89,764 
60,102 141,917 
18,517 95,450 
7,104 9,824 


eR 








guay—Delivery has recently been made of 
the first monthly shipment of 
a total contract of tons of fuel oil 
to the Uruguayan Government Light and 
Power plant at Montevideo from the Argen 
tine 


5.400 tons as 
50,000 


Government petroleunnr deposits at 


Comodore Rivadavia (} 
liferos Fiscales). Delis 


acimniientos Petro- 


ery is being made 


from the Argentine Government refinery 
at La Plata at a price of approximately 
34 pesos paper per ton (metric) to whieh 


must be added a slight river 
to Montevideo. The contract was obtained 
bid in competition with three 
forei@m oil companies two of which were 
American. Tests and analysis of the 
Argentine oil at Montevideo are reported 
to havwe been very 


Cey lon—Imports 


freight charge 





On prstolic 


satisfactory. 


petroleum  products— 


January-April, 1926: The total imports of 
kerosene oil for the six months ended 
April 39, 1926, amounted to 1,700,000 rupees 


and of this total the value of the kerosene 
oil exported from the United States to 
Ceylom amounted to over 1.095,000 rupees. 
The United States kerosene oil is im 
ported in bulk from Persia, while the 
greater amount of the kerosene oil in tins 
comes from Sumatra No gzasoline is ex- 


ported from the United States to Ceylon 
Of the 220,000 gallons of lubricating oil im- 
ported into Ceylon approximately 170,000 
galloms came from the Lnited States. 
Other important countries © supplying 
Ceylon. with lubricating oil are Borneo, 
Burma, and the United Kimgdom, Janu- 
ary to April, inclusive, imports were: 
Kerosene in bulk 1,831.405 — gallons, kero 
sene in tins—i8,929 galloms: motor spirit 
(gasoline) in tins—j gajlons: lubricating oil 
220.307 gallons 


Wales—No American trzade reported in 
imports and exports of petroleum and pe- 
troleum products through the port of 
Swansea for the first six moionths of 1926. 

Ruling is 

Italy—It has been 

ginning November 1, 


Announced. 


announced 
1926, 


that be 
all gasoline con- 


sumed in Italy must comtain a certain 
percentage of alcohol. AS an adequate 
supply» of alcohol is available locally ihis 


ought to havea notable effect on imports. 

UCruguay—Imports of petroleum and 
petroleum products into UT ruguay during 
June, 1926: Fuel oil 11,078,000 kilos; lubri- 
— oil, 880 cases, 1,133 earums, 164 bar- 

els; gas oil, 673 drums: other mineral 
se. 1,438 cases, 1.798 drusmms, §1 barrels: 
lubricating greases, 195 Gases, 18 drums, 
15 barrels; mineral grease. 30 cases, 411 
drums, rrels; gasoline, 131,250 cases, 
4.120 kerosene, 96,900 cases; paraf- 
fin, 

Austria—Increasing 
in Wienna—Although the 
Vienna mynicipal electric plants in 1925 
was almost three times that of 1913, the 
production of gas (also @ mou nicipal monop- 
oly im Vienna) increased in 
1925. Electric lighting 
generally used in homes than formertx 
but gas for lightinme decreased by 
one-third in compared with 1913, 
and the Vienna municipality to 
make rapid strides in replacing street 
gas lamps with electric illimination, The 
increase in gas consumption is due to its 
more general use for cooking and heating 


55 ba 
drums; 
950 bags. 





Gas Consumption 


capacity of the 


considerably 


is mot only more 


street 
1926 as 


contunues 


purposes, a development which is due 
largely to an advertising campaign which 
the miunicipality has beem conducting for 


the pasttwovears. The slogan 
gas"” has resulted in a per e “pita increase 
of 50° per cent in gas e onsumMmption as com- 
pared with 1913 


The | i elhsccn dit of the 


“cook with 


Vienna municipal gas 


1924 











336,955 


Plants in 1925 with comparative figures 


for 1913 and 1924, are Shown in the fol- 
lowims table: 








Mines and Minerals 


925 Is Valued at $5,696,000,000 Dust From Oil Shale 
| High Record | Made 


increases in Arkansas and Kansas, in 
a smaller increase in Texas, and decreases 
in Wyoming and Louisiana, Both of the 
two greatest petroleum-producing States, 
California and Oklahoma, registered Small 
gains in i820. 

Among the 
that sustained 
troleum in 1925 


outstanding developments 
the output of crude 
were the discovery of the 
Inglewood field in California; the prolific 
deep sand areas of the Garber field, OKla- 
homia; the areal extension of and the find 
ing of deep sands in the Smackover field, 
Arkansas; and the speedy development 
the Wortham field in Texas Inglewood 
was developed during the summer months 
and reached its peak of slightly over 
100.900 barrels of heavy oil a day in 
August. Garber was developed during the 
fall but did not up to predictions, 
due to water encroachments. Smackover 
the scene of another boom during the 
spring and early summer, when deeper 
sands supplying heavy oil figured promi 
nently. Wortham made itself felt during 
the early part of the year and reached a 
peak of almost 170.000 barrels a day it | 
was noteworthy for the speed with which 
developed Fortunately the 
was characterized by a well-baulanced 


pe- 


of 


come 


was 


it was 
1925 


voar 





preduction, ficlds being developed in time 
to prevent decline in output. } 
Fluctuations in) Price Noted. 

FP’ rices of crude petroleum rose during 
the first part of the wear, hen remained 
fairin steady until late summer, When 
lower prices were posted which remained 
fairly constant during the rest of the year. | 
The closing prices, however, were consid- 


erably higher than those at the beginning. 
For example, Mid-Continent oil of gravity 
33. degrees to 33.9 degrees was $1.19 on 
January |, 1925, rose to $1.3) on January 
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For Petrileinn Output 


Increases a Noted for Soft 
Coal and Silver, With De- 
cline for Anthracite. 


mand for gasoline by 
put over 20) per 
total of 259,601 


41,527 


increasing their out- 
cent to reach a record 
.000 barrels Of this total 
18 per cent, Was pro- 
53,000 bar 


and 


00 barrels, or 
on the East 
rels, or 16.4 per cent, in ¢ 
64,533,000 barrels, or 25 
Mid-Continent — field This 
gasoline, in spite of a smaller 
of runs to stills, was accom- 
by means of improved. refinery 
of which ‘cracking’ is the most 

The production by this method 
cent of the total, which 
1924. The 
and of 
31,055,000 
repre 
1924. The 
despite an 
heaters 
an oil 





duced Coast 
‘alifornia; 
cent, in the 


increased re 


per 





covery of 
increase 
plished 
methods, 
important 
in 1925 was 26 per 
marke gain over 
gas and fuel 
364,991,000 and 
both fig 


represented a 


production of oils 
lubricants Was 
barrels, respectively; 
material increases 
of kerosene fell 
the 
many of which 
heavier than 


ures 
sent 
production 

in 


over 
off, 
domestic 
not burn 


use of 
will 
kerosene 


Increase 


Prices Reported Higher. 

Prices of refined products in 1925 were 
generally higher than in 1924. In Feb- 
ruary and in June, the wholesale gaso- 
line price in Tulsa, which is usually ac- 
cepted as the barometer of refinery prices, 


22. to $15) on January 30, and to $1.80 passed 13 cents, which was about 1 cent 
on February 12. but fell on August 27 to above the high point for 1924 The June 
$1.55, and ‘remained there through De increase in the price of gasoline resulted 
cember. It is probable that the average in a repetition of the over-production 
annual price at the well of all grades for evele of the wear, and by the end of the 
1925 was in the neighborhood of $1.68, year prices had lost most of their early 
which was more than 20 cents above the season gains. ’ 
1924 price The present movement in the refining 
The refineries of the United States in | industry is toward greater efficiency of 
1925 consumed in the manufacture of re operation, either by consolidation or im 
fined products 739,920,000 barrels of crude proved methods. Keen competition, as 
petroleum, of which 41,338,000 barrels was emphasized by the present small differen- 
foreign crude This total represents an tial between « gasoline costs and. prices, 
increase over 1924 of 15 per cent. The re has forced the small refiner to either re 
fineries continued to meet the larger de- tire from the field or to improve his meth 
EE ods radically. This movement was well 
plants are used in a large extent by the illustrated in) 1925 by the many nee 
other municipal undertakings, and the re- | tions of cracking equipment by the aoe 
: i r r3 ipalit~. refiners, by the decrease in number of 
mainder is sold. The Vienna municipality : 
; i at ris . . . proposed plants. and, most important, by 
is the largest Austrian producer of coke eis E . 
the junking of many plants that had been 
and tar. ; 
. idle for some time. 
Urges Oil Standards. Gold production decreased about 5 per 
Isngiand—At a meeting of the Liesel | cent in 1925. The output from placers, 
Engine Users’ Association recently held | especially from dredges in California, in 
in London, the president of the associa- | creased, but the output from this source 
tion distributed to the members two Speci- | had been unusually small in 1924. The 
fications for lubricating oils for use On | gold produced from deep mines in 1925 was 
heavy oil engines, which it was proposed | much less than in 1924, and the decrease 
should be adopted and generally used on in total gold recovered probably almost 
heavy oil engines, which it was proposed | entirely due to smaller recoveries from 
should be adopted and generally us¢d by | dry and siliceous ores. Utah was the only 
members of the association. It Was an- | State to show a largely increased output 


nounced that a considerable amount of | of gold in 1925, and this increase was from 
work had been undertaken by the asso- | ores and concentrates smelted; very little 
ciation in the preparation of these speci- | gold was recovered by amalgamation or 
fications, the first of which—Specification eyanidation The gold recovered in the 
““A**—heing for engines of speeds from 1090 | United States from base ores apparently 
to 240 revolutions per minute and the | was only slightly more than in 1924, and 
second—Specification ‘*B''—for engines of | the increase was not enough to offset the 
speeds in excess of 240 revolutions per | decline from: other sources. 


minute. 
The adoption of 
came about as the 


these two specifications 
result of several Years 


of investigation by the association into the 
working costs of heavy oi] engines, in 
connection with which research the wide 


variation in the consumption of lubricating } 
oil per unit generated was strikingly evi- 
dent. Even allowing for differences in 
lead factors, the consumption, in| some 
instances, was found to be about five or 
six times as much in others 
Copies of Specifications “A" and “B,” 
together with certain pertinent comments 
by the Diesel Engine Users’ Association 
are available for loan on application to 
Minerals Sections 
First Export of Oil. 
An American tanker 
on July 1, 1926, and 
petroleum from the 
National Corporation 
at  Marmonal, on Cartagena Bay, the 
terminus of the recently completed oil 
pipe line from the Colombian oil fields near 
Barranca Bermeja, ‘olombia, The ship 
will complete loading today, July 2. and 
sail some time tonight with the first ship- 
ment of crude petroleum exported from 
Colombia. The capacity of the tanker is 
S221 and 5,108 net Its first | 
cargo of crude petroleum this port 
will con of 85,000 weighing 
about ow) tons and about 
$175,000, 
Australia 
tralia, in its discussion 
posed to maintain present gasoline duties, 
« cablegram from Sydney, August 7, says. 
Fongland—A brief report on Power Alco- 
hol Production by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries gives the results an 
investigation of the possibilities im the 
manufacture of alcohol for power purposes 
from sugar beet. A copy of this report 
available for loan application to the 
Minerals Section, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Bi agement 
Canada- recent report of the Provin- 
cial Government of Ontario on “The Prices 
of Gasoline and Oils Sold to the People of 
Ontario” is available for loan on applica- 
tion to the Minerals Section 
Information on the following opportunt- 
ties agency on foreign markets 
may be obtained by firms onthe Exporters’ 
Index of this bureau by applying to the 
Minerals Section or district office, with 
mention of opportunity number 
21536—Trieste, Italy, Diesel oil and 
oil. 
21534—Catania, 
and greases 
21508—Malaga, Spain, Diesel oil 
21502—Cologne, Germany, petroleum. 
21758—Berlin, Germany, pitch. 
21804—Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
21795—Stockholm, Sweden, 
jelly. 
21786—Vienna, 
bricating oils. 


as 





arrived 
began 
tanks 
(Ltd.) 


Colombia— 
in Cartagena 
loading crude 
of the Andian 
at 


gross, tons 
from 
barrels 
valued at 











of Aus- 
of tariffs has pro- 


The Federal Ministry 


of 


is 


on 


for sale or 


tuel 


Italy, lubricating oils 


pitch. 
petroluem 


Austria, gasoline and lu- 














21820—Zittau,. Germany, hitumen 
The various products Of the Vienna gas o——_ ——_—__— 
1913 1924 1925 
Cubic meters. Cubic meters, Cubic meters. 
Gas production ll a a 191,230,470 224,027,180 253,387,520 
Gas sold ‘ 166 .964,47) 198,546,751 230,190, 000 
Used for public street lighting ee 15,749,322 9,463,041 10,624,630 
Annual consumption per capita 85.10 412.20 129.50 
Metric tons. Metric tons. Metric tons. ~° 
Coke production ee 416,949 423,542 423,813 
Other production in gas Plants— 
Tar se Rene ded 24,084 20,015 21,175 
Armonia pi Ate eas heated Be 1,511 1,301 1.427 
Benzo! hydride on 4.495 é 
Tietort graphite < a 34 71 of 
Pitch ° 827 396 433 
Miscellaneous 1,686 2,066 1,988 
Numnaber of gas meterS iM USEC.......,.5068 211,815 327,385 352,308 








nna ee 


silver 

pared 

price of lead 

of silver-bearing lead ores, also contributed 
| 


Silver Production Increased. 
production in 1925 was 66,155,424 
valued at $45,911,864, an increase 
of 1 per cent in quantity and of 5 per cent 
in value from 1924. Much of the increase 
in value was due to the higher price of 
, Which was 69.4 cents in 1925, com 
with cents in 1924; the higher 
which stimulated production 


Silver 


ounces, 


67 


Those States 
from 


to the increase. 

duce silver mainly 
showed a smaller 
quantity of 
in 192 
from 


that pro 
and siliceous 
output, but the 
silver from lead and 
5 more than offiset the 
the dry 


dry 
ores 
larger 
lead-zine 
smaller 
ores. 
The production and consumption of cop- 


925 


per in 192 


ores 


totals and siliceous 


largely exceeded the peace-time 
of 192¢. 
much higher rate than 
stocks of refined copper 
about half the amount on 
ginng of the 
ports were 


record was at a 
production and 
were reduced to 
hand at the be- 
Both imports and ex- 
1924, 


Consumption 


year. 
less than in 
ing much smaller. 

The vear 
rate of production and a very 
the latter averaging close to 14 
pound, 1 cent more than in 1924. 
In view of the substantial decrease in pur- 
purchasing power of the dollar, copper at 
this price is selling well below pre-war lev- 
els. It Is Obvious that the recent produc 
tion been sustained largely by the 


imports be- 


was characterized by a steady 
small range 
of price, 
cents a 


has 


high efficieney which characterizes impor- 
tant elements of the industry. Better sell- 
ing methods and especially the tendency 
to integrate mining, metallurgical, fabri- 
eating and distributing agencies have 
played important parts in this improve- 
ment. 
Cost of Lead Reported High. 

The price of lead in 1925 was high, and 
although it dropped from above 1? cents 
at the begwinning of the year to about § 
| cents in the third month it rose again and 
} remained over 9 cents during the last 4 
months Although the simple average of 


prices was 9.1 cents, the weighted 
value of lead sold during the vear 
cents as compared with & cents 
in 1924 This high level was maintained 
with less fluctuation than in 1924. 

Lead production was upheld by the gen- 
eral industrial prosperity and_ profited 
notably by the heavy demand from elec- 

trical industries for cable sheathing and 
' storage batteries. Much of the increase 
in output was also attributable to advances 


monthly 
average 
was 8.7 


in ore dressing, selective and differential 
flotation, Which both augmented recoveries 
and made available resources heretofore 


unproductive. 
In 1925 the production of refined primary 





lead in the United States, from domestic 
ores, amounted to 654,92 short tons, 
valued at $113.956,000. These figures rep- 
resent the greatest quantity and highest 
value for amy year in the history of the 
| lead industry of this country. As com- 
pared with 1924, they show an increase 
| of 16 per cent in quantity and 26 per 
cent in value. 

The apparent consumption of refined 
primary lead in the United States in 1925 
; amounted to 658,000 tons, as compared 
with a consumption of nearly 603,000 tons 
in 1924. 

White lead in contrast to metallic lead 
faced a slackening demand in 1925. High 
| price for the metal may account in part 
| for this decline, but perhaps the growing 
| use, regardiess of the price of lead, of 
of other white pigments, stich as lithopone, 


isan important factor, Although the total 


sales of lead pigments were about 2 per 
| cent less im 1925 than im 1924, the de- 
| crease Was all in white lead, The sales 
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Declared Explosive 
By Bureau of Mines 


Tes 





Lead to Warning That 
Workers in Industry 
Must Exercise 
Care. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 
of the Bureau of 
of Commerce, have 
shale dusts are ex- 


conducted at the 
experiment station 
Mines, Department 


demonstrated that oil 


Tests 


plosive, and that their explosiveness in- 
creases with their combustible content, 
according to a statement issued by the 


18. The formation of 
dust durtng the mining and handling of 
oil shale is almost unavoidable, the bureau 
states, adding that it considers that the 
same precautions against dust explosions 
should be taken in the industries produc- 
ing or working with oil shale as are taken 
in safely operated coal mines. The bu- 
reau’s statement continues: 

Few of the problems of mining oil shale 
have vet been encountered and solved 
in the United States. because no commer- 
cial production of shale oil has been at- 
tempted Mining methods’ will depend 
largely on local conditions and on the 
physical characteristics of the deposits, 
but it is probable that underground meth- 
ods similar to those used in coal mining 
will be used. In the eastern States where 
the black oil shales of a cannel-coal nature 
overlie coal seams near the surface, and 
elsewhere where conditions permit, strip- 
ping or quarrying methods may be feasi- 
ble. 


bureau on August 


“as 


Scottish Product Safe. 

The dust produced in Scottish shale- 
mining operations, according to some in- 
vestigators, is noninflammable and nonex- 
plosive. However, this must not be taken 
to indicate that oil shale of similar char- 
acteristics will be encountered in American 
shale mines. The results of the tests made 


by the Bureau of Mines show that oil- 
shale dust may present a source of dan- 
gere in American mines, particularly when 


comparativeiy rich 
worked. 


Oil shale contains compounds of carbon 


material is being 


and hydrogen that are either of u petrol- 
eum nature and are strongly adsorbed 
upon the incombustible part of the shale, 
or else are present in the shale as a 
compound (“kerogen”) which has the prop- 
erty of changing into petroleum-like prod- 
ucts when acted upon by heat. The oil 
shales may contain varying amounts of 
the organic matter, ranging from a trace 


to more than 66 per cent, 
their richness; 


depending upon 
therefore, it is important 
to know whether the dusts formed in 
mining and handling these oil shales are 
explosive when mixed with air and if so, 
to indicate remedial measures. 

Typical Shales Tested. 
Explosibility tests of several pulverized 


oil shales, selected as being typical of 
those which in the future may be used 
in commercial shale-oil production were 


made by the Bureau of Mines at Pitts- 
burgh. These shales were from Indiana, 
Colorado, Nevada, Utah and New South 
Wales, Australia. 

Details of the tests are given in Serial 
2768, “‘Explosibility of Oil-Shale Dust,” by 
Vernon C. Allison and Arthur D. Bauer, 
copies of which may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 


States Get Receipts 
For Mineral Leases 


More Than Three Millions Are 
Paid For Rental of 
Public Lands. 


Payments to State governments of their 
share of receipts from bonuses, royalties, 
and rentals from oil, gas, coal and other 
mineral leases on public lands for the 
fiscal vear ending June 30, 1926, have been 
announced at the Department of the In- 
terior. 








Total payments made to. the various 
State government of Wyoming, its share 
senting per cent of receipts from 
leases on public lands within their borders 
in accordance with the terms of the Gen- 
eral Leasing Law. 

The largest amount 
State government of Wloming, its share 
of the receipts being $2,585,698.59. Cali- 
fornia was second, receiving $433,575.44, 
while Montana was third with receipts 
amounting to $98,482.97. 


The following is a tabulation of the pay- 


37.5 


was paid to the 





ments to States covering their receipts 
under the General Leasing Law for the 
past fiscal year: 
Alabama ichuwes cee wees $345.00 
Californta : eet atan ee . 433,475.44 
CNREMOMS. os 6 exkasouseateese ‘ 31,531.94 
Idaho Tatas wae 6 eae 370.36 
DIMM? oo0s 0005s feu Ae 350.06 
Montana ee Sis 98,482.97 
Mr fs cn haasciawae aa aceite 661.43 
New Mexico jie ee $a ee ee 6,539.01 
North Dakots. ...26ccees ois weve 3,457.36 
Basutn: TOMO: is osc dose aeans 90.06 
ETON, dss cates ik dem one e 12,311.93 
Washington Mate mnie saan 637.12 
Wyoming ; 2,585,698.59 
Receipts for the fiscal year of 1926 from 


mineral leasing paid 
ments were $233 
vious year. 


to the State govern- 
056.80 less than the pre- 








of colored lead pigments increased as did 
also the average value of the pigments. 

The price of slab zine in the United 
States dropped from an average of 7.76 
cents in January, 1925, to 6.96 cents in 
May, then steadily to 8.72 cents in 
November, and was 8.71 cents in Decem- 
ber. The average ofthe monthly prices 
was 7.7 cents and the weighted average 
of all sales by producers was 7.6 cents 
as compared with 6.45 cents in 1924. The 


rose 


price was high and the zinc-producing 
industry was active. The production from 
domestic ores increased 8 per cent; the 


total production from all ores 11 per cent; 
and the apparent domestic consumption 
of metal about 10 per cent. 

Some of the increased production of zine 
as of lead was due to the efficiency of 
the newer methods of ore concentration, 
and the development of further economies 
by new metallurgical methods received 
much attention in 1925. 

Sales of zinc pigments in 1925 increased 
about 20 per cent in quantity and 8 per 
cent in value over 1924. The white zine 
pigments, especially lithopone, seemingly 
have made marked progress as substitutes 
lead pigments. Sales of zine chloride 
declined but had slightly higher unit value 

d than in 1924. 
be continued 


for 
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Imported Shingles 
Must Be Marked, 
Ruling Declares 


Order of Department of the 
Treasury Said to Comply 
With Tariff Pro- 


ee 
Visions. 

have been issued by the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury directing that on and 
after January 1, 1927, all asbestos shingles 
imported into the United States must bear 
a marking of the country of origin in com 
pliance with marking provisions of the 
Tariff Act. 

Decision 
of asbestos 


Orders 


to compel individual marking 
shingles came after considera- 
tion of the subject almost two years and 
after seweral appraisers of merchandise 
had urged adoption of the practice as an 
additional safeguard to American business 
and to the nation’s revenues at the 
toms houses, officials stated. The date of 
application of the order delayed, it 
was announced, that manufacturers abroad 
may have time in which to accommodate 
themselves to its requirements 

In ruling that individual shingles must 
be marked, the Treasury said it had be 
come convinced that stencilling with 
delible ink 
country of 
steel plates 
or hardship. 


cus 


was 


in 
or 
origin on the manufacturer's 
could be done without damage 

Many foreign makers already 
are indicating the country of origin 
a trade policy, but the new orders make 
the practice general, it was pointed out 

Time Limit Is Set. 

Provision was made in the 
Collectors of Customs that they may 
mit unmarked asbestos shingles prior 
January 1, next, when it is shown by 
davit that they were produced at 
thirty d@ prior to this date 

The text of the circular carrying 
new instructions, follows: 

The department is in receipt of youn 
ter dated the 28th ultimo, 257-1800, 
to the marketing of imported 
shingles to indicate the country 
under section 304 of the Tariff 
report that the Appraiser Merchandise 
on May 1925, issued a notice to 
porters that asbestos shingles or sheets 
entered 30 (or more) after that date 
would be required to be marked to indicate 
the country of origin. On representations 
by importers, however, that this would 
work a hardship on them, the period for 
marking was extended to 60 days. 

With regard to this change of 
the appraiser states: 

“This office has 
asbestos shingles 
building material and 
marking. We find, however, 
chandise is capable being easily 
marked without injury—in fact 
shingles have for some time been imported 
from certain foreign manufacturers 
marked to country of manufacture in 
indelible imk."’ 

Injury Held Negligible. 

It evident that shingles 
capable of being marked without injury 
either by engraving the steel plates used 
in their manufacture, or by stenciling with 
indelible ink. The Department holds. 
therefore, that such articles should be re- 
quired to be marked to indicate the 
try of origin under section 304 (s) 
Tariff Act. 

It has been represented 
ment, however, that 
must be allowed to season for two months 
before Shipment, and also that the en- 
graving of the plates used in their 
facture will require a considerable 

In the circumstances, therefore, any a 
bestos shingles imported prior to January 
1, 1927, will admitted without indi- 
vidual marking, provided it shall be shown 
by an affidavit attested an American 
Consular officer that the asbestos shingles 
in the shipment were manufactured 
to 30 days after the date 
this decision. 

By direction of the Secretary. 
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Reports Purchase 


Of Three Vessels 


United States Shinsine Board Au- 
thorizes Disposal of Steamers 
for $25,000 Each. 


The United 
authorized the 
sels to the Southern 
for $25,000 
on August 


States Shipping Board 
three laketype 
Steamship Company 
cash it announced 
18 by Chairman T. V. O'Connor. 
The three vessels are the “Union Laberty,” 
“Lake Flag’? and the “Luke Ikatan.” 
The Southern Steamship Company 


has 


sale of ves- 


each, was 


is ob- 


ligated to install side ports and tween decks | 


three vessels 
Stated by 
The Shipping 
the sale follows 


the 
was 


on 
it 


within 
the Shipping 
Board’s 

in full: 


18 months, 
Board. 


announcement of 


The United States Shipping Board today | 
Southern tSeam- | 


authorized the s 
ship Company of the three lake-type 
sels “I'nion Liberty,” “Lake Flag” 
“Lake Ikatan” for $25,000 cash each, 
an obligation to perform certain 
tions and betterments thereto 

These are typical deep-draft lake-built 
vessels of 4,095, 4,230 and 4,208 deadweight 
tons, respectively, of 14,251 HP, 2 Scotch 
boilers, designed to steam 4.5 knots on 
20 per cent tons of oil per day. The 
three vessels are presently tied up at Phil- 
adelphia available for immediate-delivery. 

The board also approved the form of 
advertisement submitted by the president 
of the Fleet Corporation calling for 
bids on the “Hoven,” “Hampton 
and “Ceceil County” to opened 
o'clock noon, Eastern Standard 
tober 1926. 
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South Americ ‘an Ship Line 
To Carry Cabin Passengers 


An Announcement 
partment of War, from the Panama 
Canal Zone said the management of 
the Pacific-Argentine-Brazil Line has an- 
nounced that the six vessels of the line are 
being fitted to carry about 15 first-class 
passengers, and that the first sailing with 
passengers was that of the steamship West 
Nilus, which left San Francisco on Aug- 
ust 10. 

The route is 
South America 
of Magellin, 
ama ¢‘anul 
Franciscee te 
proximately 
lions can be 


received at the De 


down the west 
and through 
returning by way 
The sailing 
Buenos 
34 


coast of 
the Straits 
of the Pan- 
lime from San 
Aires is stated as ap 
days, and quicker connec- 
made by leaving the vessel 
at Valparaise, Chile, to proceed by rail to 
the east coast. Caillings are approximately 
every tive weeks, 


engraving the name of the | 


to } 
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Foreign Trade of Holland 
Shows Increase for June 


Imports tnto the Netherlande 
were valued at 212,000,000 guilders, and ex- 
ports at 138,000,000 guilders, according to 
a cablegram to the Department of Com- 
merce from Commercial Attache E. V. D. 
Wight at The Hague. For the corres- 
ponding period of last year imports were 
Valued at 183,00,000 guilders and exports 
at 124,000,000 guilders, 

Imports during the half of 
were valued atcl,: guilders 
exports at 791,000,000 guilders, against 
imports of 1,186,000,000 and ex- 
ports of 842,000,000 during the 
first half of 15 

Shipping at the port of Rotterdam 
ing the first seven months of 1926 
the corresponding period of last year 
reported 11,429.00 tons 
tons, respectively. 


in June 


first 1926 
as 
guilders 
guilders 
- 5. 

dur- 
and 
were 
9,649,000 


as and 


By Red Sea Waters 


Deseribed in Report 





English and Italian Companies 
Have Only Concessions. 
Department of Com- 
merce Is Told. 


Developments mn 
tilizer the 
Egypt are reperted to 
Commerce by William 
Trade Commissioner 
report on phosphates 
been made public by 
Commerce as follows: 

The present concessiona 
ing the phosphate deposits along the 
coast of the Red Which are said to 
be the only ones of commercial importance 
in Egypt the Egyptian Phosphate Co 
(Ltd.), Safaga Bay, Red Sea, and the So- 
cieta Egiziana per l'Estrazionne ed il Com- 
dei Fosfati, of Alexandria Safaga 
El Koseir are the most impertant cen- 
for the industry, although phosphate 
deposits have been discovered in many dis- 
stricts of Egypt. Their distance 
from existing transportation 
not permitted a wider seale 
ment. 

The Egyptian 
English firm exploiting deposits at 
Bay, which reported to analyze 
45S per cent calcium phosphate. The 
which employs about 2,500 workmen, 
ports the phosphate to the by 
of an electrical railroad, and practic 
all of the product is exported to Japan 

The other exploiting company Italian, 
and ships the bulk of the production to 
Italy. ntly delegation of technical 
experts arrived from Italy to investigate 
the possibilities of even greater expansion 
of the company’s development, to the end 
that Italian agriculturists be less 
pendent upon more distiunt 
ply. It has been reported that the Italian 
Government is willing to offer financial as- 
sigftance to the company, that modern 
equipment may be purchased to cut down 
the overhead. 

The entire production 
egypt, during 1925 
SUS metric tons, of 
exported. 


the fer- 
in 
of 
Assistant 
Alexandria. His 
Egypt has just 
Department 


researches for 
the Red 
Department 


Mann, 
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D. 
at 
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Exports of Rubber 


To Atrica Decrease 





Shipments Decline to $990,233 in 
1925 as Against $1.078.725 in 
1924. Department Says. 


United States shipments of nybber 
to the Union of South 
1925 declined to $990.23: compared with 
1924 shipments of $1,078 according to 
the Rubber Division of the Department of 
Commerce. 

The exports of automotive rubber 
ucts, rubber sundries and specialties, 
waterproof cloth and clothing showed slig 
decreases in value, while mechanical rubbe1 
rubbexr thread, and hard 
goods exports showed marked declines. 
only group of rubber 
showing an increased value 
to the Union in 1925 was 
wear, including 
ports of this 
increase of almost 
shipments. 

The import 
South Africa 
pneumatie 
9SS pounds weight 
ave! 
4.529). 
cipal 
pounds 
closely 
941, the 
616.248 
and Germany 
1924 the 
United States 
vorable third 

In 1925, the 


rubber goods 


manu- 


factures Afri¢a in 


prod- 
and 
ht 


goods, 
The 
the 
of shipments 
rubber foot- 
The ex- 
showed an 
1924 


soles and heels. 
in 1925 


per 


group 


at cent over 


of 
of 


Statistics the Union 
show that 1925 imports 
tires totaled 3,/ ; 
Valued at 84) ¢€192 
value of £1-0-0 
nited Kingdom was the prin- 
souree, accounting for 1,248,° 
Worth £185,276, Canada following 
with 1.047.166 pounds worth £13 
United States in third place with 
pounds £92.148, with 
in importance. 
unchanged, but 
occupied a much more 
than in 1925. 
shipments of 
from the United States to 
the Union of South Africa decreased mark- 
edly, being valued at $325,759, while 
exports were valued at $413,384. This 
downward trend general, the volume 
of business being for belting, 
and packing. 
Rubber belting 
248,758 pounds 
pared with 345,731 


motor car 
£491 
se exchange 


The | 


worth 
next 
order was the 
fa- 
place 


1924 


Was 
less hose 
also 
shipments in 192 
worth $136,129, com- 

pounds worth $196,408 
in 1924; rubber hose shipments dropped to 
37: pounds worth $156,413, 
with wos4 worth $184,603, 
rubber packing to 68,094 pounds worth $3 
217 against 
decline in 


> fell 


to 


pounds 
75,818 pounds worth $30,173, a 


quantity but increase in value. 


Decline Noted in Receipts 
Of L umber at Hull. * OY 


During the first six aii of’ this vear 
10,700,000 cubie feet of lumber and timber 
were imported into Hull, England, com- 
pared with 11,690,000 cubic feet for the cor- 
responding period of 1 states a report 
from Consul A. E. Carleton, Hull, and 
made public by the Department @f Com- 
merce. 

The late opening of the Baltic season 
said to have been the main reason for this 
decline. ‘There has been a resumption of 
imports from Soviet although they 
not tendency to ex 
pand bevond the the last two vears. 
The bringing than 
cial feet of Goid 
tion sale at Hull reported an inter- 
esting ultempt lo make that port a 
competitive center for this commodity. 
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Foreign Trade 


Sharp Drop Reported 
In British Imports of 
Motion Picture Films 


Consul General Asserts Total 
for Half Year Is Far 
Below Figure for 
1925 Period. 


Declines in British 
picture films are reported 
ment of Commerce from 
Consul General at London. 
first quarter of 1926 the total British im- 
ports were 12,200,000 linear feet and dur- 
ing the second quarter they were 10,000,000 
linear feet. These figures are far below 
the aggregate of 154,742,426 linear feet 
imported during the first half of 1925. 

In the latter period, however, they were 
not subject customs duty upon entry. 
In the same period of 1924, when the Me- 
Kenna duties operated, imports aggregated 
48,898,631 linear feet, or considerably 
than the footage received in 
current half year. 

The distinct and 
imports in the first half of 1926 
attributed almost entirely to over-satura- 
tion the market in anticipation of the 
reimposition of the duties, the effect of 
which not yet heen eliminated, ac 
cording reports in England. 


* 


motion 
to the Depart- 
the office of the 
During the 


imports of 


to 


more 


double the 


film 
he 


in 
may 


heavy decline 


of 


has 
to 
British exports of 
490.245 linear feet 
months of 1926 (of 
000 linear feet 
ond quarter), 

linear feet in 19 


films aggregated 
during the first six 
which less than 12,000,- 
were exported in the 
compared with 54,482,000 
5 (22,000,000 in the second 
quarter), and 27,598,472 linear feet in 1924 
(14,000,000 feet in the second quarter). 
There was thus a fall of 21,400,000 linear 
feet during the current half year con- 
trasted with 1925, but an excess over two 
vears ago of about 6,000,000 linear feet. 
21,219,234 linear 
six months of 


sec- 


Blank 
feet for 
1926, or 


exports, 


film comprised 
the exports in the 
over 63 per cent of the aggregate 
40,096,413 linear feet (73 
and 16,552,254 linear feet 
60 per cent) two years ag when 
5,900 linear feet (or 39 per cent all 
of positive film were exported, 
14,545,347 linear feet (2612 _per 
the following vear, and totaling 
linear feet (36-per cent) in the 
If year. British exports of nega- 
very smal. 


against 
cent) in 19 

(about 
10,82 


0, 
of 
exports) 
rising to 
in 


120 


12,095 
current ha 
tive film are 
of 
of 
11.- 


the 
SIX 
film 
over 


examination of 
the first 
blank 


Further 
imports during 
1926 reveal that 
S28.772 linear feet 
the aggregate of all imports of 
ture films), contrasted with 
feet (upwards of 72 
1925. and 36,715,356 linear 
in 1924: positive films 
linear feet this year, 
linear feet a y 
feet in 1924 
showed the least change 
1924, as well the 
compared with 192 

feet, 1inst 6 
6 feet 


figures 
months 
totaled 

per cent 
motion pie- 
112,070,968 
per cent) in 
feet (75 per cent) 
280.117 
,101 
linear 


26 
oo 


totaled 7, 
against 36,051 
and 8,961,679 
negative film, which 
contrasted with 
percentage fall 
totaled 3,065,429 lin- 
> linear feet and 
1925 and 1924 re- 


ear ago, 


while 


as lowest 
age 
linear 
spectively. 

As 
half y 


current 
feet, 
16,- 

at 


ilready shown imports in the 
aggregated 000,00 linear 
igainst which reexports of 
713.964 linear net imports 

5,500,000 In 1925 ve- 
lineur feet, 
147,000,000 


ear -- 
there were 
feet, leaving 
linear feet 
amounted to 7,65 
net imports therefore reaching 
linear feet: and in 1924 quantity 
exported totaled 8,268,949 linear feet, mak- 
ing net imports 40,600,000 linear feet. 


The 


the re- 


adv: 
exports traceable 

blank tilm, which totaled 
feet. or 1,500,000 linear feet 
were imported: reexports were 
in ntity than of the 
sponding half or 1924 


heavy this 


lo 


year in 
shipments 
9.896 linear 
than 
lower 


nee re 


wis of 
more 
other 
in 
years 


either corre- 


of 1925 


Automobile Demand 


Depressed in Chile 


qui 


Department of Commerce Advices 
Say Few Sales Were Re- 
ported in June. 


has 


by 


Chile 
felt 
the second 
report 
the 
San- 
in 
drops in 


in 
depression 
during 


The automotive 
shi in the general 
business in that country 
quarter of this vear, according to a 
to the Department of Commerce from 
office the commercial at 
tiago. The diminished volume of trade 
April followed by 
May and June. 

The full text of a statement 
department continues: 

In the latter month 
Sales that dealers cabled 


to 


market 


red 


of attache 


Was successive 


issued by the 


there were few 
some their 
withheld usual monthiv 
while an important local assembling 
reduced production to a very 
Imports during May 

consequence, stocks 


so 
prin- 
cipals ship- 
ments, 
plant 

scale 
and 

normal. 

Thé recent introduction of a high-priced 
and medium-priced American motor 
The Ger- 
also commenced to opérate 
On the other hand, agency 
have been discontinued by 
three American manufacturers. An auto- 
mobile exposition held in Santiago during 
the second quarter by the Chilean branch 
of American manufacturer caused an 
increase in sales of their higher 
models for that month. 

The Chilean truck market 
dull. Bus business 
the same 
have rende 


low 
were heavy, 


as a were above 


two 


man “Opel” 
during June. 
urrangements 


an 
priced 


has been ex- 
been in 
condition trucks, 
red the majority 
impassable and, 
transport companies confined 
operations where competition 
keen. During the past three months there 
has an emphasized complaint from 
dealers that too much capital is needed to 
sucessfully handle trucks and buses, par- 
ticularly when overdrafts and discounts 
pay such high rates as are prevailing at 
present, Agents must pay cash against 
documents at port of embarkation for their 
purchases and are required to give terms 
up to maximum of 15 months to their 
clients. 

Accessories sales fell below their seasonal 
level, due to credit restrictions by banks 
at the time of preparing half-yearly sheets. 


tremely has 
practically 
Recent: rains 
suburban 


as 


of reads conse- 
quently, 


to city 


are 


Is 


heen 


a 


Tariff on Advertising Changed. 
A new of duties on advertising 
matter imported into Newfoundiind has 
been issued, decording to the bFor- 
eign Tariffs Division of the Department 
Commerce, A full schedule the duties, 
which may be prepaid means cus- 
stamps, 


scale 


Just 
ot 
of 
by of 
toms 
sion, 


Australians Start Big Firm 
To Produce Automobiles 


Department learns 


Commerce 
eight 


The 
from 


of 
that 


electrical equipment 


advices ubroad engineer- 


ing and manufactur- 


ing firms in New South Wales propose to 


amalgamate in the fermation of a com- 


pany with the object of producing an Aus- 


tralian moter car on the system of mass 


production and of a six cylinder type, espe- 


cially suited to Australian conditions, 

which is to be called 
Manufacturing Co., 
and its capt- 
though the 
say they have £3,- 
The company guar- 
100 per cent Austral- 
and to obtain 


The new company, 
the National Motor 
Ltd., is in process of flotation, 
tal is stated to be £1,000,000 
companies cooperating 
000,000 to back them. 
antees to produce a 
ian machine at their plants, 
the raw material locally. 

Until \the product the report 
says, no possible forecast can be made of 
its effect on the automobile market, and 
it stated that it is quite possible that, 
failing 2 substantial bounty, the whole 
project may be abandoned 


is seen, 


is 





Farmers sof Latvia 
Declared Hampered 
By Cash Stringency 


Need Agricultural Implements. 
but Can Only Purchase on 
Long Credit. Says 
Trade > Report. 


implements in 
handicapped by 
according to 
Commerce 


sale of agric euitur: al 
being seriously 
an acute money stringency, 
wu report to the Department of 
from Commercial Attache (. J. Mayer at 
Riga. Despite the increased demand, it is 
said, dealers ‘in agricultural machines are 
obliged to cautious and conservative, 
and frequently refrain from contracting 
sales because of the unfavorable terms of 
payments offered, and the difficulty of 
making collection. Continuing, the report 
states: 


The 
Latvia 


is 


be 


agricul- 
ease of 


and low for 
tural products, especially in the 
prices paid for flax to the flax growers, 
have caused a money shortage in the rural 
districts and. therefore, all contracts on 
agricultural machinery, fertilizers, and 
seeds have to be closed on credit. 


Poor crops prices 


Cash Sales Rare. 
recorded 
of implements 
Credits are granted 
three months to two 
attempts have been 
per cent cash 
it was found 
this “practice 


rare and are 


of a 


Cash sales 
only in 
manufactured locally. 
for a term from 
Numerous 
terms of 25 
delivery, but 
maintain 


are 
the case sale 
of 
sears, 
m: “ge to sell on 
i the time of 
impractical to 
under present conditions 
Bank Latvia 


made terms 
the 


farmers’ 
months 

of six 
and 
The 
the 
pro- 


discounts 
up to six 
granting 


The of 
notes 
and, 
months’ 
is claimed 
prolongation 
day, and 


on 
result, 
credit has become customary 
by practically all buyers. 
bills is the order of 
there are many bills 


as a 


of 
also 
tested. 

thought Latvia that it will be 
some time before the farmers and new 


: settlers are in a position to make any pur- 


in 


is 


chases of implements other than the most 
the restoration of their 
absorbs all their ready 


indispensable, 
land and 
money. 


as 


buildings 


Demand Increasing. 
According to reports received from local 
agricultural im- 

especially for 
tilling 
also 


demand for 
increased, 
and implements for 
There 
hoes for 


dealers the 
plements has 
harrows, 
the 
drills 


plows, 
the soil 
demand 
eultiy 
Germany 
tries supplying 
‘Agricultural 
Sweden, which 
mowers, horse 
ery, including 
American firm 
local 


isa 


heet 


in 
for 
ation. 


springs. 
and sugat 
the 
market 
followed 
chiefly 
rakes, and dairy 
cream separators. 
is steadily gaining 
increasing 


coun- 
with 
by 
reapers, 
machin- 
One 
ground 
its 


first among 
the Latvian 

implements, 

supplies 


ranks 


on the market and 


sales, 

Brjtishr and Czechoslovak products also 
in this territory but not to any 
extent. 


sare sold 


Gain in Fruit Exports 
Is Reported for Year 


Shipments of Canned Product 
Said to Total 243.973.000 
Pounds to June 30. 


Total foreign shipments of canned fruit 
from the United States during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, amounted to 243,- 
973,000 pounds, compared with 200,35 
000 younds in the preceding fiscal year, 
according to the Foodstuffs Division of the 
Departn¥nt of Commerce. The largest in- 
creases occurred in exports of peaches, 
pineapples and pears, in order. 

The United Kingdom is the largest pur- 
chaser of American canned fruit and 
showed the greatest gain during the last 
fiscal year, while substantial increases were 

| made also in shipments to France, Ger- 
many, Netherlands and the Dutch Hast 
Indies. Canned apples and apricots were 
the only varieties of fruit of which ship- 
ments declined, but the decreases were 
small. 
the last fiscal 
gain amounting 
over the shipments 
Shipments abroad 
341,756,000 pounds 
and 313,980,000 
June 30, 1925. 
occurred in 


Exports of dried fruits in 


year recorded a to 
per cent 
vear before. 
totaled 
year 

ended 


also 
nearly 10 
during the 
of dried fruits 
in the Jast fiscal 
pounds in the year 
The largest export increases 
raisins, apricots and apples, while prune 
shipments were considerably smaller. The 
increase in raisins and apricots was ab- 
sorbed largely by Germany, Netherlands 
and the United Kingdom, while the 
crease in prune shipments occurred mainly 
in Germany and the Netherlands. 
Exports of fresh fruits, especially 
boxed or barrelled apples and of 
experienced a substantial gain. 


de- 


pears, 


1,851,000 barrels, as compared with 5,148,- 
000 boxes 
ceding 
ereansed 
in the 


Exports of oranges in- 
boxes from 
1925; 


fiscal year. 
to 2,253,000 
year ended in June, 
rapefruit 
427,000 in the preceding -While 
ports of pears recorded a considerable 
total of 71,205,000 pounds 


year, 


to a as 


is available from the divi- ] pared with 41 452,000 in the former fiscal 


period, 


of 


Shipments 
of apples amounted to 5,464,000 boxes and 


and 1,505,000 barrels in the pre- 


2,196,000 
shipments 
fell off to 379,999 boxes from 

ex- 
gain 
come 


F ilms 


Decline [lustrated 
In Steel Industry 


Statistical Survey Made bylron 
and Steel Division. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, for 
2d Quarter of Year. 


The general 
the British iron 
occurred during 


decline in the activity of 
and steel industry which 
the second quarter of 
1926 illustrated by a statistical survey 
prepared by the Iron and Steel Division 
of the Department of Commerce based on 
& report to the Department from Trade 
Commissioner C. E. Lyon at London. The 
full text of the statement issued by the 
Department follows: 

The survey reveals the fact that British 
output of pig iron decreased from the 
April figure of 539,000 tons, to 88,800 tons 
in May and 41,800 tons in June. The pro- 
duction of steel ingots and castings regis- 
tered « like decline from 661,000 tons in 
April, to 45,700 tons in May and 32,800 
tons in the last month of the quarter. 





is 


Many Furnaces Reported Shut Down. 
The of blast furnaces 
ing in Great Britain totaled 147 in April, 
23 in May and 11 in June. The total of 
y open hearth furnaces operating amounted 
to in April and to 22 in May, while 
no figures are available for June. In April 
79 tin plate mills were in operation: that 
number had dropped to 264 in the follow- 
ing month while no figures for the June 
operation dre yet available. 
Both imports and exports 
steel products recorded 
during the three 
ports of iron 
tons in April, fell to a 
in May and 68,250 tons in Jwene. Receipts 
of scrap iron declined from 36,862 tons 
in April, to 19,208 tons in May and 9,629 
tons in June. Imports of manganese ore 
totaled 23,124 tons in the first month of 
the quarter, 13,016 in the following month, 
but rose to 24,120 tons in June, 
of semifinished iron and steel amounted 
to 167,012 tons in April and declined to 
107,147 tons in May but increased in June 
to 171,570 tons in June. Imports of. fin- 
ished iron and steel dropped from 62,410 
tons in April to 43,636 tons in May but 
increased to 52,782 tons in June. Total 
imports of iron and steel products amounted 
to 261,787 tons in April, to in 
May and to 233,399 tons in 


number operat- 


of 
steady 
months 
ore, Which 


iron and 
decreases 
surveyed: Im- 
totaled 418,882 
total of 191,501 tons 


Receipts 





166,636 tons 
June. 


Exports of Pig Iron Decline. 
British exports of pig iron totaled 44 
tons in April, 12,966 tons in May and 2 
tons in June. Shipments of semifinished 
iron and steel dropped from 25,786 tons in 
April to 23,006 tons in the following month 
and to 16,307 tons in June. Exports of 
finished iron and steel declined from 242,- 
353 tons in the opening month of the sec- 
ond quarter to 237,778 tons in the follow- 
ing month and to 189,436 in June. 
otal foreign shipments of iron and steel 
; products showed a steady decrease during 
the quarter, amounting to 313,045 tons in 
April, 273,730 tons in May, and 231,334 
tons in June. 


Automobile Market 
Drops in Argentina 


Decline Due to Season and Also 
to a General Depression, 
Says Trade Report. 


The market for 
Argentina during 


automotive products 
the second quarter 
this vear slowed down considerably, due 
in part to the usual seasonal decline ex- 
pected at this time, but more particularly 
t6 the actual general depression in the 
economic conditions of the country, states 
a report to the Department of Commerce 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner Avery 
at Buenos Aires. A statement by the 
Department, based on the report, contin- 
ues as follows: 

The autumn rains have rendered 
try roads almost impassable, which has 
curtailed the interior sales“to an appreci- 
able extent. Imports of automobiles and 
trucks were exceptionally high during the 
months of November, December and Janu- 
ary. Prospects for good crops are re- 
ported in Argentina to he bright and as a 
result importers have placed heavy orders 
for cars 

Stocks are considerably ahead of 
sales, a total of some 43,900 passenver cars 
being imported during the past nine 
months. Of these only 8,000 were imported 
during the second quarter, when sales were 
only fair. January found a slowing up 
of the market and sales have fallen off 
every month since. Competition is keen, 
but lies almost entirely among of 
American make. 

Up to the 


in 
of 


coun- 


the 


ears 


close of 1925 the question 
of used cars presented no serious diffi- 
culty, but during the present vear this 
¢ problem has received serious consideration. 
| It is estimated in Argentina that there are 
approximately 175,000 passenger cars in 
operation, of which 100,000 are less than 
two years old. Only three or four dealers 
will take in used ¢ and the disposition 
of trade-ins is therefore left to the would- 
| be purchaser of the new car. 

The market for trucks, although slack- 
ening a bit during the second quarter 
does not show such decreases in imports 
and sales as does the passenger car mar- 
ket. Total imports during the first quar- 
ter were 2,455, of which 2.359 were of 
American make, while imports of the see- 
ond quarter amounted to 2,080, of which 
1,990 were of American make. 

The total sales for 1926 largely depend 
upon crop conditions during the latter 
months of the year. The demand for 
heavy duty trucks continues to be small, 
a preference being for the light and low- 
priced American trucks of local assembly. 


Duties on Commodities 
Reduced in Mozambique 


ars 


reduces the 
import duties in the Province of Mozam- 
bique on a number of commodities by re- 
placing the former rate by the correspond- 
ing duties in the customs tariff of Manica 
and Sofala, the territory of the Company of 
Mozambique, according to the Foreign Tar- 
iffs Division of the Department of Com. 
merce, 

The products affected by the reduction of 
import duties are: Gramophones and acces- 
furniture, opium, gold, silver and 

platinum, and manufactures thereof, per- 
| fumery and soap, pianos and pianolas, 
| chinaware, ornamental picture’, vases, 

statuettes; etc., cigars, silk fabrics and 


gic dite 
| A recent Portuguese decree 


sories, 


; Shingles 
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Wire and Lamp Imports 
Into Java Register Gain 


lamps were 
than during 
report from 
the De- 


Java's imports of “Mectete 
somewhat larger during 1925 
the preceding year, states a 
Soerabaya, Java, made public by 
partment of Commerce. Dutch lamps, 
valued at $24,380 were imported. Ger- 
many stood second in this trade, while the 
United States ranked third with a value 
of over $2,400, which was an increase of 
approximately 60 per cent as compared 
with the preceding year. 

About 17,870 kilograms of copper wire 
were imported, the Netherlands ranking 
first with a total of 6,260 kilograms and 
Germany again holding second place. Al- 
though the United States sent no copper 
wire to Java during 1924, its shipments 
amounted to 4,300 oe in 1925. 


Crop of Oolong Tea 
Is Reported Lower 


Than Pouchong Yield 


Consul in Formosa Ascribes 
Drop to Uncertain Demand 
for: Product in 
America. 


uncertain demand for Oolong 
tea since 1919, attributed to extensive ad- 
vertising done by Ceylon and India black 
tea exporters, has resulted in the produc- 
tion of Oolong tea in Formosa falling be- 
low the yield of Pouchong tea in 1925, for 
the first time in recent years, the Ameri- 
can Consul at Taiwan has reported to 
the Department Commerce. Taiwan 
(Formosa) manufacturers and brokers are 
striving to protect their interests by plac- 
ing their dependence on Pouchong tea, 
which finds a ready market in China, Java 
and the South Sea Islands. The Pouchong 
trade is almost wholly in native Formosan- 
Chinese hands, while one American, one 
Anglo-American, two British’ and 
Japanese firms continue to handle 
Oolong trade. 


i's 


Americé 


the 


of tea culti- 
.891 pounds 


Formosa’s 479,000-acre area 
vation produced a crop of 28,987 
of tea in 1925, an advance of 1,700,000 
pounds over 1924. Oolong yield was 12,- 
$57,211; Pouchong 15,196,668 pounds, the 
rest of the crop being made up of black 
and green teas. Formosa also, from its 
44,947 acres of banana cultivation, pro- 
duced 389,269,440 pounds of bananas. 
Singapore's black pepper imports. de- 


{| creased but its pepper imports increased. 


merchants 
raising upwards of 
ginger growing in 
the British leased 
land. Hong 
ginger trade 
The Shanghai export tea of 
1926-27 opened the first of June, says a 
report made public by the Nepartment of 
Commerce. It believed, it that 
the black tea crop on the whole, will be 
shorter this year than last because of a 
smaller demand. Russia, last season, was 
the largest purchaser of black tea on the 
Shanghai market. This yvear, because of 
lack of credits, Russia has not been a 
factor in the market. England, on the 
hand, has been the largest purchaser 
black teas far this 
The better varieties of 
scarcer this year than last, although 
supply of common variety black tea 
probably be greater. Prices demanded for 
the better grades of black tea are from 
10 to 20 per cent higher than a year 
ago, but prices for the medium and poorer 
grades of tea are the same slightly 
lower than those asked a year ago, 


Chinese at Hong Kong are 

$55,000 to promote 
the New ‘Territories, 
territory on the main- 
Kong handles a_ profitable 
annually. 


season 


is 


says, 


of so season. 


black tea are 
the 
wili 


Royalties on Indian 


Mines Show Gain 


Forty-three Members of Quapau 


Reservation Get $1.679,836, 
Report Reveals. 


Larger siti of lead and 
the Quapaw Indian Reservation 
western Oklahoma brought the Indians 
royalties amounting to $1,679,836 for the 
fiseal year 1926, according to figures made 
public at the Department of the Interior, 

This an increuse of $328,116 over the 
previous vear, the royalties accruing to the 
Indians for 1925 from their lead and zine 
properties being $1,851,720, the report 
states. Production. of these minerals 
amounted to 289,622 tons in 1926, as com- 
pared with 259,432 for 1925, a gain of 30,190 
tons. 

The figures also show 
zine mined on the 
1926 sold for the total sum $17.6 498, 
while in 1925 the sum realized was $15,- 
135,569. The lands of the Quapaw Indians 
in Oklahoma produce approximately 7 
cent of the lead and 25 per cent of the 
zine output of the entire United States. 

Leases are made for the benefit of the 
Indians through the Department of the In- 
terior and at present there are 50 leases 
covering 6,976 acres of Quapaw restricted 
lands. The Indians sharing in the royal- 
ties number 43. ‘ 


Production of Beehive 
Coke Shows Decrease 


zinc on 
in north- 


is 


that 
Quapaw 


the lead and 
reservation in 


672 


of a2 


during the 
by the 

Com- 
de- 
when 


ot beehive coke 
August 7 is estimated 
Mines, Department of 
merce, 166,000 net tons. This is 
crease of 19,000 tons, or per cent 
compared with the preceding week. 


Preduction 
week ended 
Bureau of 
at it 
0.6 
Total production of beehive coke during 
the present calendar year to August 7 
amounts to 7,574,000 net tons, against 
5,933,000 net tons during the corresponding 
period of 1925 


as 


Chinese to Build Theaters. 

Chinese and Russian interests have com- 
bined into a full partnership company to 
construct and operate theaters and mo- 
tion picture houses in Manchuria and 
China, according to advices to the De- 
partment of Commerce from Consul G. C. 
Hanson at Harbin, Manchuria. Two thea- 
ters will be erected at once at Harbin, he 
said. 


Shipments of Trucks Decline. 
Seeks were 111 electric industrial trucks 
and tractors shipped in July, compared 
with 114 in June, according to reports of 
the nine leading manufacturers in the in- 
dustry, announced by the Department of 


manufactures thereof, and sparkling. wines. | Commerce, 


two | 








} were 


per | 





ipping 


Food Markets 


In Europe Are 


Reported Firm 


Light Arrivals of American 
and Baltic Bacons Steadies 
Conditions in 
Liverpool. 


E. C. Squire, American Trade Commis- 
sioner at Hamburg, Germany, in his 
weekly European provision cable summary 
to the Department of Commerce, indicates 
that the Hamburg market for provisions 
maintains its status quo. The approximate 
receipts of lard on this market for the 
week were 900 metric tons. More than 
65,000 pigs were received at 20 of the most 
important German markets during the 
week, while the top Berlin price for live 


hogs at Berlin was 19.03 cents per pound, 


for 
at 


compared with 19.47 cents per pound 
the same week of 1925, when receipts 
these same markets totaled 59,000 head. 

The market for oils and fats at Rotter- 
dam was rather weak, with prices of 
prime oleo oil, extra oleo stock and refined 
lard tending to off. 

In face of a somewhat improved demand 
at Li¥érpool the market for provisions dur- 
ing the week became slightly firmer, due 
largely to light arrivals of American and 
Baltic States bacon. 

The total of pigs bought alive and dead 
for bacon curing in Ireland during the 
week was 18,000, compared with 17,000 
for the same week of last year. The esti- 
mated Danish slaughter of pigs for the 
week ended August 13, was 60,000. 


ease 


Diverse Products 
Noted in Commerce 


Report Shows Value of Corsets, 
False Teeth, Peanuts and 
Caviar in Trade. 
the ‘key’? commodities, 
and steel products, grains 
which play important parts 
export and import trade of the 
States, the Department of Com- 
merce announced on August 18. Such 
items as corsets, false teeth, peanuts, 
cavig» and golf balls enter into the trade 

balance with imposing totals. 


It 
such 
and textiles, 
in the 
United 


is not only 


as Lron 


On the basis of statistical compilations, 
the Department of Commerce observes that 
during the fiscal year ending June 30 the 
United States exported to foreign coun- 
tries $2,061,126 worth of corsets, 29,412,243 
sets of false teeth valued at $1,286,838 and 
$302,241 worth of peanuts. ; 

Caviar imports worth $305,954 were reg- 
istered for the same period, and American 
golfers took more than $1,000,000 worth of 
foreign-made golf balls. Art objects valued 
at $53,000,000 were also imported. 

Other items entering into the trade bal- 
ance and regarded as important in con- 
tributing to the aggregate are suggested 
by the Department of Commerce as ‘fol- 
lows: 

Exports—Push carts and hand trucks, 
$215,645 phonograph records, 4,937,388 
valued at $1,949,999; rouges and cosmetics, 
$1,441,348; fly paper, $197,916. 

Imports—Lobsters in cans and other con- 
tainers, $2,464,208;  citronella, $917,856; 
pipes and smokers’ articles, $2,000,000; 
matches, $2,157,505; eggs and egg products, 
$9,000,000; macaroni, $267,823; books and 
printed matter, $14,000,000. 


| Imports of Tractors 


Gain in South Africa 


Department of ‘Commerce Is Told 
American Sales There 


Have Fallen. 


The renewal of tractor purchases in 
South Africa, which took place in 1924 
after an almost compiete cessation of pur- 

since 1920, was continued during 
according to advices to the Depart- 
of Commerce from Trade Commis- 

Perry J. Stevenson, at Johannes- 


eh 
1925, 
ment 
sioner 
burg. 

The however, ‘was somewhat 

changed, as the 1924 sales of tractors ap- 
pear to have centered the attention of 
European tractor manufacturers upon the 
South African market, with the result that 
in 1925 the proportionate share of the 
United States in the South African busi- 
ness was less than in the preceding year, 
whereas in 1 all but 11 of the tractors 
of American origin. 
1924 167 tractors were imported into 
South Africa, of which 156 were of Amer- 
ican origin. The 1925 imports were 199 
machines, of which 134 were of American 
origin. The imports in 1924 were valued 
at £31,602, and in 1925 this had increased 
to £42,998, an increase of £11,396. The 
number of American tractors imported de- 
creased by. 22 machines and £900. 

The United Kingdom made the largest 
gain as compared with 1924. The imports 
of British tractors increased from six in 
1924, valued at £2,689, to 33 in 1925, valued 
at £12,856. Most of these were of the 
Peterbro make. Twenty-five tractors were 
imported from Canada in 1925, whereas 
none had been imported from that coun- 
try in the three preceding years. These 
tractors, however, were all the product of 
the plant of an American firm located in 
Canada. Other imports were France, four 
tractors valued at £1,062, and Germany, 
three tractors valued at £1,321 

The general outlook for the future in 
the South African tractor trade is said 
probably to be one of very slow growth, 
There will, of course, ‘be seasonal varia- 
tion as the result of exceptional agricul 
tural conditions, either good or bad, but 
it is believed in South Africa that, in the 
main, the trend should be upward. Among 
the more progressive farmers, the possi- 
bilities of the tractor-are slowly becoming 
more appreciated. 

There are no available import statistics 
for the nearby territories of Rhodesia, 
Southwest Africa, and Portuguese “East 
Africa, but it is known that the market in 
Rhodesia is negligible, while in Southwest 
Africa the demand is practically nonexist- 
ent. In . Portuguese East Africa, due 
largely to the cotton developments, there 
has been a fair sale, but the number of 
tractors sold is small. Whether the busf- 
ness develops, depends very largely upon 
the with cotton. So far the re- 
sults have not been outstandingly success- 
ful and at present price levels the outlook 
is much less promising than a short while 
ago. 
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Order to Desist 
Has Been Observed, 


Plating Firm Claims 


A. L. Wagner Company Writes 
Federal Trade Commission 
It Has Stopped Using 
Word “Sheffield.” 


A letter has been received by the Fed- 
éral Trade Commission from the A. L. 
Wagner Manufacturing Company, of New 
York city, engaged in the manufacfure and 
sale of silver-plated ware, advising of 
their compliance with an order of the 
commission requiring them to cease and 
desist from alleged unfair methods of 
competition in interstate commerce. 

The alleged unfair methods were said, 
in a complaint issued by the commission 
against the respondent, to have consisted 
of causing to be placed on its stationery 
the statement ‘‘“Manufacturers of Sheffield 
Silver Plated Ware,’’ and causing to be 
stamped or impressed on silver plated 
ware manufactured and sold by respondent 
the words “Sheffield plated’ and other 
similar designations containing the name 
“Sheffield.” 

The name, when used in connection with 


silver plated ware, the Commission held, 
‘is given a significance to a large pro- 
portion of the public that such ware was 
manufactured in Sheffield, England, and 


is of a quality superior to that of silver- 
plated ware not so marked: whereas re- 
spondent does not manufacture Sheffield 
silver-plated ware nor is the product so 
marked manufactured in Sheffield, Eng- 
land, or of the quality which characterizes 
the ware made in Sheffield, England.” 

The Commission's order directed the 
spondent to cease and desist from: 

(1) Employing or using in connection 
with the sale of silver-plated ware which 
was not made in Sheffield, England, the 
word “Sheffield” alone in combination 
with any other word or words, sign, sym- 
bol, or device to describe or designate such 
silverplated ware either by stamping or 
impressing the name ‘Sheffield’ thereon 
or in any other manner; 

(2) Employing or using in’ connection 
with the sale of silverplated ware which 
has not been coated or plated with silver 
four times, or has not been given a single 
coating of silver equivalent in amount and 


re 


or 





quality formerly obtained by the applica- 
tion of four coatings, the word ‘‘Quad- 
ruple,”’ alone or in combination with any 


other word or words, sign, symbol or de- 
vice to describe or designate such silver- 
plated ware, either by stamping or impress- 


ing the word “Quadruple” thereon or in 
any other manner. 
(3) Employing or using in connection 


with the sale of silver-plated ware which 
has not been made in Holland and the 
word “Dutch” or the words “Dutch Sil- 
ver’ alone or in combination with any 
other silver-plated ware either by stamp- 
ing or impressing the words “Dutch Sil- 
ver” or the word “Dutch’’ thereon, or in 
any other manner. 
Report Ordered. 

The order further directed that respond- 
ent within 30 days from the date of the 
notice of the order (July 7), file with the 
Commission a report setting out in de- 
tail the manner and form in which they 
had complied with the order. 

The respondent's letter to the Commis- 
sion is in response to that order. The full 


text of the letter follows: 
“In reply to your notice of July § we 
wish to advise that it is more than a 


year since we have stopped the Sheffield 
Quadruple and Dutch silver stamps on our 
silverware. If you will refer to our letter 
of February 16, 1925, you will note on the 
same that we were making the new 
stamps, ‘Century Silver Plate’ that we 
used on all our silverware. 

“Under date of April 24, we received a 
letter from Mr. W. H. Fuller stating that 
it would be necessary to sign a draft of 
stipulation as to the facts which would 
later be presented to the commission. This 
was duly signed and forwarded by us and 
acknowledged on August 21 by Mr. John 
R. Dowlan. In this letter he advised us 
that the Chief Counsel had accepted the 
proposition and signed the stipulation. We, 
therefore, considered this matter closed. 

“However, if you require a further state- 
ment, we wish to advise that we have not 
been using any of the above mentioned 
stamps, except that of ‘Century Silver 
Plate,’ since the date of our first letter, 
February 16, 1925. We can also advise 
that we have no intention of using these 
stamps in the future. We, therefore, feel 
that we have fully complied with the order 
of the commission which we trust will 
close this matter satisfactorily.” 





CHANGES ' 


in 
National Banks 


The following operations of the Bu- 
reau of the Comptroller of the Currency 
for August 16 were announced on August 


VT: 
e .. Application to Organize Received. 

Livingston National Bank, Livingston, 
N. J.; capital, $25,000; correspondent, 
Charles G. Zahn, Livingston, N. J. 

Applications to Organize Approved. 

The First National Bank of Ozark, Ark.; 
capital, $25,000; correspondent, Harley Rus- 
sell, Ozark, Ark. 

The Elmhurst National Bank of New 
York, N. Y.:; capital, $200,000; correspond- 
ent, Albert H. Hansen, 127 Horton Street, 
Elmhurst, N. Y. 

Application to Convert Received. 

The Alabama National Bank of Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; capital, $300,000; conversion 
of The Alabama Bank & Trust Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Charters Issued. 

The Woodbine National Bank, Woodbine, 
N. J.; capital, $30,000; president, L. M. 
Danerhirsh; cashier, A. J. Salley. 

The First National Bank of Stone Har- 
bor, N. J.; president, Harold I. Taylor; 
cashier, W. H. Yenney. 





Values on Railroad Group 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


Final values for rate-making purposes 
on the properties owned and used by the 
following carriers, were announced by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on Au- 
gust 17: 

Edgemoor & Manetta Railway, South 
Carolina, $23,500, as of 1918; Columbia 
Union Station Company, South Carolina, 
$162,331, as of 1916; Cape Charles Railroad, 
Virginia, $143,412, as of 1915: Chiswick & 
Harmar Railroad, Pennsylvania, $150,250, 
as of 1916; Euclid Railroad, Ohio, $29,861, 
as of 1918; and Salem, Winona & Southern 
‘Railroad, Missouri, $98,500 (used but not 
owned), as of 1917, 


‘ 


Railroads 
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Rates 


Co-Ordinators of Budget Bureau 


Repert $8,500,000 Savings in Year 





Transportation, Storage, Transfers and Wireless 
Among Items Listed in Statement. 


17070 

Savings to the Government, and thus to 
the taxpayers, effected by the operations 
of the office of Chief Coordinator of the 
Bureau of the Budget during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926 aggregated more 


than $8,500,000, it was shown in a tabu 
lated report of the accomplishments of 
the several agencies working under di 
rection of Brig. Gen. H. C. Smither, the 
Chief Ordinator. 

The statistics were included in the an 
nual report of the Bureau of the Budget 

Area coordinators are reported to have 
saved a total of $79,638.88 by obtaining 
motor transportation from other services 
for use of the postal service during the 


Christmas mail rush. The same nine area 
directors are said to have effected sav 
ings aggregaing $925,280.35 through ad 
jugtment of storage space on which rental 
ie aid, consolidation of purchases. trans 
fers of seized of services, 
equipment and miscel- 
laneous ways. 


alcohol, loans 


personnel, and in 


Wireless Stations Discussed. 


Federal communica- 
tion service several years ago which re 
sulted in dispatch of much Government 
cable and wire business to Government 
owned wireless stations cut down the 
of that service to the Government hy more 
than $800,000 last year. At the sarne time 
there were earnings by the sta 
tions of something more than $200,000 from 
commercial and communication 

Interdepartmental, transfer of war 
plus property, instead of selling it in 
open market and later purchasing new 
equipment, was estimated in the report 
to have saved $5,764,203.36, while through 
the coordination of traffic and motor trans- 
port under ‘the Federal Traffic Board a 
cut in the Government's bill for this serv 
ice estimated at $82,245, was made 

The following summary of the savings 
effected complied by the _ statistical 
section of the Chief Coordinator's office 

Savings resulting from use of transpor- 


Establishment of a 


cost 
wireless 
press 


sur- 
the 


was 


[Savings effected 








by 





tation loaned to the Post Office Depart- 
ment by other Government services dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays of 


925 





Savings 
First Area s $5,454.77 
Second Area . « 12,509.22 
Third Area 8,947.43 
Fourth Area 3,874.98 
Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Areas 19,353.28 
Kighth Area 5 62 
Ninth Area 23,613.58 


$79,638.88 
Federal Communica- 


Total, 
Savings effected 
tion Service 


by 

5 Net savings 

Army Signal Corps 
Radio and leased 
Alaska cable 


$188,615.90 
390,364.55 


wires 


Total 578,980.45 


Navy Department communica- 
tion service 


Traffic for other establish- 
ments $828,072.21 
Commercial and press dis- 
patches (earnings) 203,527.49 
Total 1,03A 599.70 
/ 
Aggregate savings and earn- 


ings, Federal Communica- 
tion Service 1.610.580.15 
Savings effected interdepartmental 
transfers of war surplus property 


Mstimated 


by 


Savings 


Holding department: 











War $3,967,237.43 
DRONE, ies hagas Cea 1,421,2 85 
POOPING. CORPS. . 6106600084 31.339.67 
Shipping Board ......... 343,945.36 
Panama Canal 407.05 


5,.764,203.36 


Total 
Other savings effected 





Coordination of traffic by Federal 
Traffic Board $78,245.09 
Coordination of motor transport, 
District of Columbia 4,000.00 
area coordinators. ] 
2 t 
3 ¢ 
3 < 
=% 
52 














% 
Pitee GOR wie .ces $21,204.48 $193,701.27 $38,402.20 $896.67 1.02 
Second area 30,826.89 23,196.16 16.460.00 6.69 
Third area 73,242.22 65,660.00 35,790.57 80,984.00 277,492.09 
Fourth area 18,398.42 2,379.00 2,518.00 43,330.92 
Fifth, Sixth and 

Seventh areas 16,686.15 24,321.26 29,330.00 934.70 1,875.97 73,148.08 
Bighth area 1,017.90 $1,110.62 1,475.00 , : 83,602.62 
Ninth area 24,722.08 34,178.93 

Total 157,854.84 278.825.97 315.7387.42 75,127.47 102,734.64 9: 





Fraud Order Issued 


On Guinea Pig Offer, 


Promoter Said to Have Cashed 
From $25 to $100 in Postal 
Money Orders a Day. 


is concrudcd the full tert 


Herewith 
of the recommendations of Horace J. 
Donnelly, Solicitor of the Post Office 


Department, on which a fraud order, 
denying the use of the mails, has been 
issued against F. H. Cross, of St. Louis, 
Mo., and various names under which 
he operated in promoting a scheme to 
breed Guinea Pigs. In the issue of 
August 17, containing the first section 
of the findings of Mr. Donnelly, a letter 
signed by “The Breeders’ League of 


America.” one of the names under 
which Mr. Cross is alleged to have 
operated, was quoted. This set forth 


that Guinea Pigs arc gentle little pets, 
that there was an crtensive market 
for them, and that the League would 
buy at $1.25 a pair all the young from 
breeding stock purchased from the 
League. In the second section. printed 
in the issue of August 18, Mr. Donnelly 
said he found the statements made by 
Mr. Cross under various names in his 
advertising to have been false. In the 
section immediately following, the So- 
licitor says Mr. Cross, under various 
names, “is cashing postal money orders 


in totals of from $25 to $100 a day.” 

The full tert continues: 

The letterhead used by Mr. Cross as 
hereinbefore quoted, states that the 
Breeders’ League was ‘founded in 1914.” 
The evidence shows that it was actually 


founded April 1, 1926. Its motto is stated 
to be “Conservatism, Reliability, Stability.” 
According to the evidence, the ‘‘League” 
in its operation is anything but conserva 
tive, reliable or stable. It will be noted 
that as references he gives among others, 
the Emerson Advertising Agency, and the 
Don Magoon Studies. It is quite natural 
that should inquiry be made of either the 
Emerson Advertising Agency or the Don 
Magoon Studies, Cross would have a good 
word to say for his own business. 


I find from the evidence that in the 
event a prospect does not promptly re- 
spond to the first letter sent by Cross, 


a follow-up letter is mailed. 
ond letter the prospect is again told that 
the hospitals and colleges in St. Louis 
use more Guinea pigs than all the breed- 
ers can supply. As hereinbefore stated, 
such pretenses, representations, and 
promises are shown by the evidence to be 
false and fraudulent. As a_ special 
ducement “to a limited number 
ple,’ Cross, under the name ‘Breeders’ 
League,” then agrees to give a male 
Guinea pig free with every four females 
the prospect will purchase. This offer, 
it is stated, will hold good for only 15 
days from the date the letter is mailed 

In a letter addressed to the post office 
inspector by Mr. Cross, under date of 
May 1, 1926, he states that he expects 
to buy a large place in the suburbs where 
facilities can be had for establishing the 
largest caviary in the United States. He 
states further that he needs “desks, new 
filing equipment, lumber, cages, and 
new truck, etc.”’ I find that Cross needs 
practically everything to conduct the bus- 
iness that he is representing he already 
has. 

Cross, under his various names, is re- 
ceiving from 50 to 100 letters daily, and is 
cashing postal money orders in totals of 
from $25 to $100 a day. He also receives 
money by registered letters and probably 
by checks. 

The evidence shows, and I| so find, that 
this is a scheme for obtaining money 


in- 
of peo- 


a 





In this sec- | 








| Train Control Installation 
Approved on Illinois Central 








| Installation of automatic train control 
} on the Illinois Division of the Illinois Cen- 
| tral Railroad by the Union Switch and Sig- 
| nal Company has been approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
| installation, inspected and tested by 
the Commission's agents, is of the con- 
} tinuous induction type. with forestalling 
| feature and color cab signals, but without 
automatic block signals. 

The installation was completed Janu- 
} ary 21, 1926, and extends from Champaign 
to Branch Junction, Illinois, a distance of 
121.8 miles, double track, with 56 equipped 
locomotives. The Commission's report pre- 
| scribes certain requirements with respect 
to the apparatus with which the Illinois 
| Central is expected promptly to comply. 
The total cost of the installation was 
$295,533.35. The cost information was fur- 
nished by the carrier at the request of 
the Commission, which stated that this 
| Will furnish data from which conclusions 
may be drawn as to the comparative cost 
of the various types of devices under a 
great variety of operating conditions. 


As Director of Railroad 

L. Warrington Baldwin, president pf the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, was authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on August 18 to hold the position of di- 
rector of the Western Pacific Railroad 
Company, to which he was elected on 
| August 2. Mr. Baldwin's application, filed 
with the Commission on that date, stated: 
| “The Missouri Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany and the Western Pacific Railroad 
Corporation each owns an undivided one- 
half interest in the common stock of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad 
Company, and the Western Pacific Rail- 
road Corporation owns all of the capital 
| stock of the Western Pacific Railroad Com- 
| pany. 

Because of the relationship between the 
carriers and the fact that the Western 
Pacific Railroad Company does not oper- 
ate competing parallel lines of railroad with 
the lines of railroad operated by the other 
carriers herein referred to, the granting 
of the authority sought will not affect 
adversely either public or private interests.” 


Valuation of $10,660,000 
Placed on G., M. & N. Railway 


A valuation of $10,660,000 as of 1917, for 
the property owned and used for common 
carrier purposes, by the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern Railway, was found by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in a tentative 
report. <A valuation of $10,660,065 was put 
on all the property owned by the road. 

The carrier's capitalization, as of valua- 
tion date, was reported as $22,199,900 and 
the book investment in road and equip- 
ment. including land as $22,319,074, which 
the Commission's report reduces to §$21.,- 
702,774. The cost of reproduction new of 
the property owned and used by the car- 
rier is estimated at $11,583,837 and cost of 
less 








reproduction, depreciation, at $9,- 
169,503. 

The Gulf, Mobile & Northern owns and 
uses 401 miles of first main track, 0.906 


| mile of second main track, and 80.23 miles 
of yard tracks and sidings. The main line 
extends from Mobile, Ala., to Middleton, 
Tenn., a distance of 368,766 miles. 








through the mails by means of false and 
fraudulent pretenses, representations and 
promises; 

| | therefore recommend that a- fraud 





order be issued against the names set forth 
in the caption of this memorandum. 
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| Change Is Orc lered 
By I. C. G. in Rates 
On Cement in West 


Ruling on Complaints Made by 
Manufacturers Declares 
Some Are Justified and 
Others Not. 
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Assets of Twelve Federal L 
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Reported $1,130.43 (863.94 July 31 


Board 


Farm Loan 


$1,062,358,929.75 in Tabular Statement. 






























The total liabilities and net worth of . suspense account, $867,053.76; $148,394.43 
the 12 Federal Land Banks as at the { to banking houses and charged off; $37,- 
close of business July 3d, 1926, were $1, 793.75 carried to surplus, reserve, ete.; 

| 130,437,863.94. the Federal Farm Loan $8,467,500 carried to legal reserve, and 

' Board has announced, the liabilities being 099,205.44 carried to undivided profits. 
| $1,062,358 929.75 The assets also were The farm loan bonds outstanding as of 

11 . p boare s $ 7,863.9 ) 

| eich “fioueavaise 82 was aecredted. to | 26! 2: 1826, the bourd sald, was #1046 
| net mortgage loans, the board's announce: } 438,715, and interest accrued, but not yet 
ment revealed due on farm loan bonds, was $7,795.831.28. 

The net worth of the 12 banks was de- | The interest accrued but not yet due on 

| seribed by the board as follows mortgage loans was $17.544,993.23, while 
| Capital stock, United States Government, | a ea and - oe was veh bse, 
$1,058,885: national farm loan assocjations, | ~‘""°” ividends declared, but unpaid, 
ae ian xh : } were revealed by the board as $1,201,- 
| $54.337,690; borrowers through agents 879.06, with $1,933.761.55 in unpresented 
! $577,745; individual subscribers, $115, mak- | f z T ids cach ee aoe a vere : 
ing a total capital stock $55,974,435. The | gi'ac- 79.99 in onectinatinn net: and 
‘ sum of $8,467,300 was listed legal reserve $1.357.679.39 in amortization instailments 
$37,793.75 in surplus, reserves, etc., and $3 | paid af ee ce 
| 599,285.44 in undivided profits ' rhe board announc ed also that the net 
earnings available for distribution as of 

The board then rev ealed the distribution | July 31, 1926, were $29,875.819.96. 
of net earnings as follows The full text of the board's anounce- 

Dividends paid. $16,755,872.58: carried to ment, which is issued monthly follows: 
CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF THE TWELVE FEDERAL 

| LAND BANKS AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS JULY 31, 1926. 
(As shown by reports submitted to the Farm Loan Board) 
ASSETS 
| Net mortgage loans $1,048,275,052 
| Interest accrued but not yet due on mortgage loans 17.544,993.2 
| l°. S. Government bonds and securities 38.666 475 
| Interest accrued but not vet due on bonds and securities.............. 334,896.84 
Other INLETESE GCCTUCE DUE WOt FOC GUS... 5. dei ceased eecevecescs 36,332.65 
if Sceeieee. A0Et: RCE NE AOE “OE ME a ee OO eg te elec aus bbe eek eee eae 11.176,474.36 
| Notes receivable, acceptances, etc 2.511.681.00 
COUTURE SOCU TUNING i seed Sita Ree ald ae OES bis be AEN COWEN EEE 2.558,971.94 
Installments matured (in process of collection 1.415,107.94 
| OR RNP NT RIES COTA IEE be Rute io eeeio, 2 4 447 5a oA WS SP Pook ko lores aR Lee ee ae 2.373,056.25 
ae RR RA Oe ORT (MER UROIONR  c) as, ok ca a le 8 certo Gals «ahd a are, ah eee eee ee 272,560.38 
Sheriffs’ certificates, judgments, etc. (subject to redemption). ........... §,271,823.37 
*Other assets 437.94 
ROMERO: cise feeb ek iy Ob aaa ties 2a ROE ISTE $1,130,437,863.94 
LIABILITIES 
Yi RE CGE: CNR i Fs oo i, Ks re dk ONO OR OHS $1,046,438,715.00 
Interest accrued but not vet due on farm loan bonds 7.795,831.28 
RO RO A Lo Bias dnb Cae yeh che eee i See Ge DORA eee 2,190,045 
| Accounts payable 877,427 
Other interest accrued but not yet due ae 8,734.00 
| Due borrowers on uncompleted loans 510,975.02 
Amortization installments paid in advance 1,.357,679.39 
Farm loan bond coupons outstanding (not presented) 1,933,761.55 
| Dividends declared but unpaid 1,201,879.06 
RIA TAI i ai og onc AAS EDS VEN w Rs 6 bee E RSS OES REET 43,881.94 
CHT TAELORHOTE oi 6056 3 Eas 6 ene oa BH OOOO AN ORES $1,062,358,929.75 
NET WORTH— . 
Capital stock U. S. Government bes ROE EM ES $1,058,885.00 
National farm loan associations 54,337,690.00 
| Rorrowers through agents 577,745.00 
TEGIVIRUAL BUDGCKIOETS: ooo soba Sica eeerivcweees 115.090 ~ 
| OEE CRAUEE DAOC aan s ci ee sees cer aesicees 55,974,435.00 
PROMOTE THOU «6.828596 h 005 b0S ORNS. 8.467.500.0900 
Surplus, reserves, etc. . aes Rea See aE. 37,793.75 





product in various section, 
| inds some of the complaints justified 
and others not. Rate are ordered 
| changed accordingly 
| 4 section of the adrcision, printed 
| in The United States laily of August 

18, outlined the proceedings and dis- 

| cussed some of the coinplaints in de- 

| tail. The decision continucs as follows: 
Complainants also urge the study 
| made of actual shipment uring a repre 
sentative period, upon which the original 
western cement scales vere calculated 
with the primary view preserve the 
existing revenues of the riers, contem 
plated only three scale territories, and 
eastern Kansas and Nebraska was to be 
included in the same s« erritory with 
Iowa and Missouri and other States in 
Secale II territory. 

Think Revenues Increased. 

They argue that by dividing the terri 
tory under consideration into four scale 
territories, the rates prescribed in all prob 
ability actually increased the revenues of 
the carriers In this connection, howeve 
the fact cannot be overlooked that under 
the second supplement report in the 
Western Cement cases, the rates in Scale 

| TIT and IV territories were substantially 

reduced, and such reductions in Scale IV 

territory were reflected in the revised rates 
from points in Seale II territory 
Original Decision Cited. 

In the original decision in the Western 
Cement cases, we prescribed Seale IL rates | 
from the Kansas gas to points in 
Scale II territory and a key-point rate to | 
Kansas City one-half less than the 
rate under Scale II Wh in the second 
supplemental decision we denied Superior 
a key-point rate ‘to Kansas City on the | 
same basis as applied the gas belt, 
the Nebraska commission required that 
the rate from Superior Omaha should 
not exceed Scale II, and that rate is ob- 

| served as maximum at certain intermedi- 
ate Nebraska points. 

Complainants at Ada and Superior now 
urge that they should be accorded key- 
points rates to Kansas City, Omaha, key- 
point rates from the Kansas gas belt. 
Superior is 237 miles from Kansas City and 
the rate is 16 cents, which is based on 
Seale III. The Scale Il rate for that dis- 
tance is 14 cents. The Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, herein called the Santa Fe, 
which serves Superio concedes” that 
Superior is entitled to rate to Kansas 
City, and to points in Missouri and Iowa, 
on the same basis as applies from the 


Kansas gas belt, and no carrier seriously 
opposes such an adjustment. 

The present rates from Iowa 
sourl cement-producing points to 
tions in eastern Nebraska 
Scale II basis, and same basi® applies 
from Superior to destinations in that ter 
ritory. The @tes from the Missouri and 
Iowa cement-producing points to destina 
tions in Scale ITI territory in those States, 
except intrastate in Missouri, are on 
basis of Scale I], which ranges from ap- 
proximately 85 to 95 per cent of Seale ITI 
applicable from Superior 

Complaints Outlined. 
The Superior complainant urges that its 


and Mis- 
destina- 
are on. the 


higher basis of rates to Iowa and Mis- 
souri practically excludes it from attractive 
markets in those States which it argues 
it should be permitted to reach on the 
same basis as applies from the Kansas 
fas belt. The Ada complainant also asks 
that the rates from Ada to points in Mis- 
souri and lowa should be made on the 
destination scale bases, that is Scale IIT 
to destinations in Scale III territory, and 
Seale II to destinations in Secale IT ter- 
ritory. 


In the Oklahoma Cement case we found 
that the conditions surrounding the trans- 
portation of cement. interstate and intra- 
state, from all cement-producing points to 





all consuming points in Kansas and Okla 
homa and from 8S iv Creek to points in 
Oklahoma were substantially similar and 
prescribed the basse then applicable in 
Scale ITI and IV territories. 

The Frisco, the direct, line from Ada to 
Seale II territory. concedes that the rates 
from that point to destinations in Seale II 
territory should be the same basis as 
applies from the Kansas gas belt. The dif 
ferential basis, Ada over the Kansas gas 
belt, prescribed in the OKlahoma Cement 
ease results in rates from Ada to points 
in Missouri substantially higher than 


would apply under the seales applicable in 
that territory. 


For example, Ada iS 260.5 miles from 
Monett, Mo., a Seale TIL territory point, 
and the rate is 18.4 cents or 6.5 cents over 
the Seale ITI rate of 12 cents from the 
Kansas gas belt for an average distance 
of 117 miles from Chanute. The Scale IIT 
rate for 260.5 miles is 16.5 cents, or two 
cents less than the present rate from Ada 
to Monett. Many other instances are 
shown where the present rates from Ada 
to points in Missouri exceed the scale 
rates, 


Doub: Held About Ada. 
There is considerable doubt whether Ada, 


if accorded Scale I! rates, would ship 
cement to Seale II territory in competi- 
tion with the mills/ at St. Louis, Kansas 
City, and Hannibal, as well as the Kan 


sas gas belt and Iowa mills. To points in 
Missouri and Scale II] territory, Ada's dis 
advantage in distance not marked 
and under the same mileage rates the Ada 


1s so 


complainant could actively compete with 
manufacturers of cement shipping under 
the scale rates. 


While. complainants allege that the lower 
| basis of rates from cement-producing points 
in Secale IT territory to points in Scale IV 
territory subjects them to undue prejudice 
and unduly prefers the Secale II tergitory 
producing points, they do not either show 


| or assert that any cement’ from Scale II 
|} mills displaces cement that might be 
shipped from mills in Scale III territory. 
Defendants show that during representa 
tive periods in 1923 and 1924, 963 carloads 
of cement were received at 75 representa- 


the Missouri Pacific, 
Rock Island & Pacific, 
in Kansas, Nebraska, 


tive destinations on 
Santa Fe, Chicago, 
and Union Pacific 


and Colorado, in Scale LV territory. 
Five hundred fifty-eight of these ship 
ments, or approximately 58 per cent, 


|} moved from Kansas gas-belt mills; 96 ship 


ments, or approximately 19 per cent 
moved from other mills in Scale IIT ten 
sitory; and 304 shipments, or approxi 





| 
the 





ments, 


from 


ment 


| 





Capital stock held by U. 


in Seale IV territory: while only 


is 


|} latter 


| by 


Undivided profits 


Total liabilities and net worth 


MEMORANDA— 
Total net earnings to July 31, 1926 
*Less real estate acquired, charged off 
Net earnings available for distribution 
Distribution of Net Earnings— 
Dividends paid 
Carried to suspense account 
Banking house charged off 


Carried to surplus, reserve, etc. 
Carried to reserve (legal) 
Carried to undivided profits 


Balance now carried 
Capital stock originally subscribed by U. S. ¢ 
Amount of Government stock retired to date 
S. Government 


$16,755, 
867, 
148, 


394. 





872. 


053. 


43 


37, 
§ 467,500. 
3,599,205. 


yovernment 


793.7 





5 
00 
44 


58 
76 


$68,078,934.19 


$1,130,437,863.94 


$40,.036,967.86 
19,161,147.90 
29,875,819.96 


$12,.104,499.19 
§,892,130.00 
7,.833,245.00 
1,058,885.00 


*All real estate acquired through foreclosure or by deed is charged off immediately 


upon acquisition. 





five ship 
approximately one-half of one 
per cent of the total, originated at mills 
in Seale II territory To 27 representa- 
tive points on the Burlington. in Scale IV 
territory, in Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Wyoming. and Montana, between January 
1 and June 30, 1925. inclusive. 42 ship 
ments moved, 17 of originated at 
points in the Kansas gas belt, 18 at Ma 
son City. one at Des Moines, five at Gil- 
more City, and one at St. Louis. 

Nine of the cars Mason City 
moved to points the Black Hills line 
in South Dakota, whieh the distance 

Mason City is stated to be less than 
from the gas belt In addition to these 
shipments. there was 4 substantial move- 
from Superior—in Ill terri 
tory—and from mills in Colorado and 
Montana. 


or 


which 


from 
on 
to 


Scale 


Prejudice Claims Discussed. 


The rates from the cement-producing 
points in Scale 1V_ territory to destina 
tions in Scale IV territory are not at 
tacked. It would appear from the forego- 
ing, therefore, that no prejudice exists by 
reason of a lower basis of rates from 
Scale II territory than from Scale III ter- 
ritory to destinations in Scale IV terri 


tory, particularly in Kansas and Colorado, 
and such prejudice as may exist in Ne 
braska not undue, and, therefore, not 
unlawful. Many points in northern Ne 
braska and in South Dakota are nearer 
Mason City than the gas belt, but traffic 
from the gas belt to practically all des- 
tinations in South Dakota, and to most 
destinations in northern Nebraska, could 
move through Seale II territory, and when 
it shipped over such routes the rates 
should be on the same basis as traffic mov- 
ing from mills in Scale II territory, that 
an average of Scales IJ, III, and 1V. 
During the period from February 29, 1920, 
to December 31, 1922, inclusive, the rates 
from the gas belt to destinations in South 
Dakota in Seale IV territory were based 
on an average of Scales I, III and IV. 
Prior to the former date, and since the 
date, however, they have on 
basis of an average of Scales ITI and IV 


is 


is 


heen 


Owing to the location of Superior and the 
general casterly and westerly direction of 
the railroads through Nebraska, it is quite 
unlikely that traffie from that point could 
move to points in Scale IV territory in 
South Dakota through Seale II territory 
at rates lower than through Scale III ter- 


ritory 
There has recently been constructed and 
placed in operation by the State of South 


Dakota a cement mill at Rapid City. and 
it is stated that the intrastate rates from 
that point to Scale III and LV territorities 


in South Dakota, required to be established 
the South Dakota Railroad Commis 
sion, are on the same bases as from Mason 


City, which are lower in many instances 
than the scale bases which apply from 
other cement mills, including Superior. 
Displacement Foreseen. 
Cement from this mill will quite likely 
displace in Scale IV territory much of the | 


] 
| 
cement now moving from other mills, and | 


j mately 31.5 per cent, originated at mills j particularly from the mills in Scale IL ter- 


ritory. 
for 


the same bases of rates to 


elcid iia nathan 
The complainant at Superior asks 


South Da- 


kota points as apply from Rapid City and 


from the mills in 
complaint does not 
ence of Rapid City, or 


merece in South 


Scale If 


allege 


of 


Dakota, and therefore, 


territory. Its 
undue prefer- 
intrastate com- 


the 


preferential character of the intrastate 
rates from that point cannot be deter- 
mined in this proceeding. 

Defendants vigorously urge thut the 
rates assailed in these cases generally 
should not be reduced They show that 
such rates were increased but two cents 
under General Order No. 28, which is 
stated to have been substantially less than 
25 per cent, particularly for the longer 


hauls: that they were reduced 10 per cent 


the general 
reduced 
percentage 


decision 


under 
again 
a greatel 
supplemental 


ment Cases 


reductions 
approximately 
under 


in the 


and 
same or 


second 


1922, 


of 

the 
the 
Western Ce 


They argue that the contentions of com 
plainants here are the same, and the evi- 
dence presented of substantially the same 
general character, as was before us in that 


case, wherein we refused to extend the 
boundary line of Scale II territory west- 
ward so as to inelude within that terri 


tory the Kansas gas-helt producing points, 


and thereby accord to 


them 


the basis of 


rates to points in Scale IV territory which 
they here ask and which is also asked by 


the complainants at 


Ada and Superior. 


In view of the particular circumstances 
and conditions surrounding the transporta- 


tion and 
coming more and 
there is substantial me 
tion-scale principle for 


marketing of cement 
mor 


e 
rit 


more general 


we are oe 
persuaded that 
in the destina- 


ap 


plication to cement rates in this territory. 
Such a basis would put all producing points 


in 
same 
much 
ferent 
tory. 


a given 
distance basis 
complaint that 


rate scales in 


anc 


is 


territory of destination on 


1, 


the 


thereby, remove 
based 
this 


the dif 
terri- 


on 
western 


Limitations Pointed Out. 


However, such a 
fairly be prescribed f 
destinations in Scale I\ 
first giving 
might have on 


riers, and this record 
comprehensive to enabl 
final conclusion 
As heretofore stated 
ern Cement cases, the 
territory were reduced 
in effect from Scale 
III territory, the 
tory reduced to 126 
vised Scale III rates, 
Scale III territory to 


rates 


III and IV. 
from Scale 
IV territory 
of the average 


II territory 


lo be continued 
August 20. 


principle 


or 


consideration 


is 
© 


Contemporaneously 
to 
were also reduced 
of Seales 


un 


territory 


could not 
application to 
without 
the effect it 


20 


the present rates of cer- 
tain shippers and the revenues 


of the car- 


not sufficiently 


us tu reach any 
in the matter. 
pursuant 
second supplemental decision in the West- 
rates 
to 
II territor, 
in Scale 
per 
and the 
Scaie 
reduced to the average of the 


in Seale III 
the basis then 
lo 
1V terri 
of the 
rates from 
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new 
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in 
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‘Government Saves 


$675,832 by Paying 
Its Bills Promptly 


Director of Budget, in Report 
for Fiscal Year 1926, Lists 
Discounts Received by 
Each Establishment. 


The United States Government received 
$675.832.52 in discounts for the prompt 
of bills in purchasing supplies 
during the fiscal year 1926, it was an- 
nounced on August 18 in a written report 
by Brig. Gen. H. M. Lord, Diréctor of the 
Budget. 


According to the director’s report, the 
Government has realized a total of $3,- 
513,782.24 since this method of doing busi- 
ness with American commercial concerns 
was first adopted in 1920, although some 
of the Federal Departments had been so- 
liciting discounts for prompt payments as 
far back as 1913. 

All Government purchasing agencies, 
General Lord states in his report, are co- 
operating in the effort to get discounts in 
order that the classification of the United 
States Government as a customer in the 
commercial world may be changed from 
“Good, But Very Slow Pay” to “Prompt 
Pay—A Preferred Customer.” 

During the fiscal year 1926, the report 
shows, the White House received $12.75 in 
discounts. The War Department led with 
$234,513.19; the Treasury Department re- 


ceived $120.659: Indepéndent sta blish- 
ments, $163,861.30: Navy Department, 
$39,850.97; Department of Justice, $32,- 
059.90; Interior Department, $38,981.90; 
Post Office Department, $28,591; Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, $16,047.63; Depart- 


ment of Commerce, $1,019.38; Department 
of State, $169.93. 


General Lord stated that while the actual 
money saved in discounts is important, a 
greater benefit results from prompt settle- 
ment in better prices, better service and 
better goods, and for the Government to 
establish a reputation for quick payment 
would mean millions to the Treasury. 


DAILY STATEMENT 


Receipts and Expenditures 
of the 


U.S. Treasury 


At Close of Business August 16. 








Receipts. 


Customs receipts $2,256,798 72 





Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
enue 
Miscellaneous receipts 


2,573,818 31 
internal rev- 
1,738,737. 35 


1,043,065 76 





7,612,420 14 
‘ 196,008.00 
- 177,168,932 40 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 





Total $184,871,352 .54 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures $7,870,616 .69 
Interest on public debt 208,797 39 
Refunds of receipts 450,426 90 
Panama Canal 114,777.14 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 155,678 .33 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund 10,799.09 
Civil service retirement fund 64,301.51 
‘ 
Total ordinary expendi- 
tures 8,564,040. 21 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures 188,210.00 
Balance today ......... 176,118,502 .33 
Total 54 


$184,871,352 





“IT would have been lost 
in Europe without 
your Letter of Credit” 


SO WRITES a business man 
who made his first trip abroad 
last summer. He carried an 
ETC Letter of Credit. 


Equitable Trust Company Let- 
ters of Credit may be obtained 
from any of our branch and cor- 
respondent offices listed below, or 
through your local bank. 


Write now for our booklet 


TRAVEL SUGGESTIONS 


THF EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. Y. 
District Representattves 


Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 
LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 








i 
The business 


intelligence of 


the country— 


Influential 
America 


receives The 
United States 
Daily every day 


Important executives in 
the larger organizations 
in 1,081 cities through- 
out the United States 
are on the subscription 
lists of 


this national 


daily. 
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| Bankruptcy 


| Insurance 


Delay Held Basis 
Of Action in Suit 
On Sugar Shipment 


Failure to Forward Weight 
Certificates Caused Plain- 
tiff to Sell at Loss. 

Is Claim. 


WESTERN Grocer Co. v, N. Y. Oversea Co.; 
District Court, NorTHerN DIstrict OF 
Cauiroria. (No. 16944.) 

Under C. I. F. contract for sale of a 
quantity of sugar, the District Court, 
Northern District of California, in the case 
of Western Grocer Company, an Iowa 
corporation, v. New York .Oversea Com- 
pany, a New York corporation, decided 
that failure promptly to take out suffi- 
cient insurance is a condition precedent 
to the attachment of liability of the buyer 
to accept the goods, even theugh they ar- 
rive safely. 

The full text 

Before Kerrigan, 

William Ritchie, 


of the case follows: 
District Judge. 

jr., Esq., of Omaha, 
Neb., and Robert L. McWilliams and 
David McC. MeKell, both of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., for plaintiff. 

Hadsell, Sweet and Ingalls, of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., for defendant. 

Memorandum Opinion. 

The complaint herein alleges that on 
May 12 1920, the defendant contracted to 
sell and the plaintiff agreed to buy ‘‘(about) 
eight hundred (800) tons” of Java White 
Sugar. Shipment was to be made from 
Java during July, by steamer or steamers. 
The price agreed upon was $21.75 per 100 
pounds, duty paid, C. I. F. San Francisco, 
and payment was to made “against 
seller's sight draft with attached docu- 
ments consisting of bills of lading, Java 
weight certificates, and invoice’: buyer to 
establish an irrevocable letter of credit on 
consummation of the sale. 

The contract further provided that ship- 
ping weights were to be final. and that 
the word “‘about’™’ meant “10 per cent over 
or under.” 

On May 18, 


be 


1920, plaintiff established a 
letter of credit with the Corn Exchange 
National Bank of Chicago, amounting to 
$425,000. This letter was addressed to de- 
fendant, and contained the following pro- 
visions: 

“Wei hereby authorize you to draw 

for invoice cost of eight hundred 
long tons (10 per cent more or less) Java 
White Sugar net cash duty paid 
Cc. I. F. San Francisco to be shipped to 
various points from Orient in July, °1920. 

“The -shipment must completed and 
drafts drawn by October 31, 1920. 

“This credit irrevocable 
including October 31, 1920." 

Delay Is Charged. 
one alleges that the weight 
above referred to were not 
at or within a reasonably short 
after shipment of the sugar from 
Java; that in consequence their arrival 
was delayed until October 6. for 
period of at least three weeks: that the 
sugar arrived on September 1; that on 
October 13 the bank honored defendant's 
draft for $389,544.899, with interest from 
October 6; that plaintiff immediately ten- 
dered the shipping documents to defend- 
ant and demanded reimbursement, which 
was refused: and that plaintiff thereupon 
sold the sugar for $120,085.57, the best 
market price obtainable. 

Count two alleges, in addition to 
above, that under the terms of the con- 
tract, the sugar shipped from Java (8030 
begs) was valued at $389,544.89: that insur- 
ance in the amount only of $379,250, was 
taken out thereon: and that although ship- 
ment was made on July 17, six days elapsed 
before any policy was Issued. 

In count three it is alleged that on July 
8, at Socrabia, defendant designated and 
set aside for plaintiff 8030 bags of Juva 
White Sugar, containing about 800 long 
tons, had them weighed, and procured 
the issuance of a separate invoice, bill of 
lading, and insurance policy for them: 
that on July 17 this lot of sugar was 
shipped to San Francisco, where it arrived 
September 1; that on September 2 
fendant advised plaintiff that it had 
aside and designated for delivery to plain- 
tiff under the contract §,.834 bags of Java 
White Sugar, weighing approximately 8890 
long tons: that plaintiff immediately noti- 
fied defendant that attempting to deliver 
and collect payment for that number of 
bags would constitute a breach of the 
contract; that defendant nevertheless ten- 
dered to the Corn Exchange National Bank 
warehouse receipts, bills of lading, invoices, 
insurance policies, and custom house re- 
ceipts for 8,834 bags, together with two 
separate drafts. one of which (in the 
amvuunt of $425,000) was not honored: that 
the bank accepted the bill of lading for 
Su80 bags of sugar and honored the other 
draft (in the amount of $389,544.89); and 
that when acceptance the larger draft 
was refused, defendant declared to plaintiff 
that it intended to deliver to and compel 
plaintiff to accept and pay for 804 
in of the number, set aside 
plaintff in Java. 

Claimed 

The fourth count 


be 


is up to and 


Count 
tificates 
warded 
time 


cer- 
for- 


or a 


the 


on de- 


set 


of 


bags 
excess for 
Heavy Loss. 
substantially simi- 
lar to the first, which charges delay in 
forwarding the weight certificates. It al 
legs further that on September 17, 16 days 
after arrival of the 8,030 bags, plainiiff 
notified defendant that it was willing to 
waive the production of shipping weight 
certificates, and to accept in lieu thereof, 
not landed weight certificates, if defendant 
would deliver the sugar at once; that plain- 
tiff advised defendant that if delivery were 
not made within one day, it would be 
held responsible for any further damage 
resulting from a rapidly declining mdrket; 
that defendant nevertheless made no ten- 
der of documents until October 13, when 
they were presented in Chicugo; that be- 
eause of the time and place of such 
tender plaintiff was unable to market the 
sugar until October 20, when the market 
was glutted; and that serious loss resulted. 
Defendant's initial contention that 
the time for presentation documents 
were extended by the letter of credit until 
October 31. This presupposes that the 
bank was authorized to relieve defendant 
of its obligation to perform within the 
time limited by the contract. The au- 
thorities however are uniform to the effect 
that a bank has no concern with any 
controversy between the vender and ven 
dee in such a case, and that the letter 
of credit is a contract entirely distinct 
from the contract of purchase and sale 
entered into between them. (Brown vy. 
Rosenstein Company, 120 Misc. 787; 200 
N. Y. S. 491, 496, and cases cited; Wil- 
liams Ice Cream Company v. Chase Na- 
tienal Bank, 210 App. Div. 179; 210 N. 
Y. S. 446, 447-8). The letter of credit writ- 
ten by the Corn Exchange National Bank 
discloses neither an intention nor an au- 
therity to alter any provision of the con- 
tract between plaintiff and defendant, and 


is 


is 


| safely, the buyer may 
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Patents 


hence does not affect ig in material 


way. 


any 


Held Cause of Action. 

Inasmuch as delay in forwarding Java 
weight certificates would have exactly the 
same effect upon delivery as failure to 
make timely shipment, the first count 
states a cause of action. (Connell Brothers 
Company v. Diederichsen and Company 
(CCA-9), 213 Fed. 736, 741). Defendant 
clearly was guilty of a breach of contract 
in failing within a reasonable time to for- 
ward all necessary documents. 

The second count alleges that insurance 
was not taken out, either within six days 
of the vessel's sailing or in a _ sufficient 
amount. This, argues defendant, im- 
material, because the goods arrived in 
safety and plaintiff suffered no loss. But 
the law is clearly otherwise. Under a 
Cc. I. F., contract is the duty of the 
vendor actually to insure the cargo in 
order to comply with the terms of his 
agreement. Such compliance is a condi- 
tion precedent to the attachment of any 
liability on the buyer to accept the goods. 
Hence although the cargo in fact arrives 
refuse to accept it 
on the ground that no insurance was ef- 
fected. (23 R. C. L. 1336; Orient Company, 
Ltd., v. Brekke & Howlid (1913), 1 K. B. 
531: Ann. Cas. 1914 © 214: Manbre Sac- 
charine Company, Ltd., v. Corn Products 
Company, Ltd. (1919), 1 K. B. 198, 205: 
Diamond Alkali Export Corporation v. 
Bourgeois (1921), 3 K. B. 443, 454; Thames 
and Mersey Insurance Company v. United 
States, 237 U. S. 19, 26; 1 Williston on 
Sales, 2 ed. No. 280e.) “In all the cases 
a policy of insurance is mentioned as an 
essential document. The law is settled 
and established.” (Diamond Alkali Ex- 
port Corporation v. Bourgeois, supra.) 

Contract is Cited. 

From the third count it evident that 
defendant attempted to force the accept- 
ance by plaintiff of 804 bags of sugar more 
than were intended to be delivered to it 
at the time of shipment. This defendant 
justifies under the term of the contract 
which permitted a variation of 10 per cent 
“over or under” 800 long tons. Reference 
made to the case of New York Oversea 
Company, Inc. v. Warfield, Pratt. Howell 
Company (70 Cal. App. 724), where a 
similar contention was upheld. In that 
case, however, no C. I. F. contract was 
involved, and the principle on which it 
rests is inapplicable here. Conceding that 
defendant might have shipped, with ap- 
propriate documents any quantity of 
sugar between 720 and S880 tons, the faet 
remains that after shipment has been 
made, the quantity was subject to no fur- 
ther variation. 

“A contract of 
sale of documents relating to 
sale of to be performed 
delivery of documents.” (23 KR. ¢. 
Arnhold Karberg & Company v. 
Green, Jourdain & Company (1916), 1 K. B. 
495, 510, 514.) The beneficial interest 
passes at once to the buyer when ship- 
ment is made (1 Williston on Sales, 2 ed. 
No. 280c), and delivery to the carrier for 
that reason, if for no other, constitutes 
a binding election upon, the seller, and 
tixes the quantity to be sold. 

Bank Rejected Papers. 

But a second objection to this count has 
merit. Although the tender of an ex- 
cessive quantity clearly bad (2 Willis- 
ton, No. 461), reasonably interpreted the 
facts show that tender here was made 
in the alternative. Defendant presented 
bills of lading for 800 well as for 880 
tons of sugar, and attached to them drafts 
to cover each amount. 

The bank was at liberty to reject the 
documents improperly tendered, which it 
did, but was obliged to accept those ten- 
dered within the terms of its letter of 
credit, which it also did. The second, or 
alternative tender was precisely that called 
for by the agreement of the parties as well 
as by the letter of credit, and consequently 
was valid. 

The fourth count alleges that 
tember 17 plaintiff offered to 
weight certificates, and 
landed weight certificates. It not 
alleg however, that any offer imme- 
diate payment was made, or that the bank 
had agreed to accept the substituted weight 
cetificates. Defendant was under no 
ligation to surrender the bill of lading 
except in exchange for the price of the 
shipment which it covered, while the 
bank’s obligation, as has been shown above, 
independent any arrangement to 
the bank not a party. Defend- 
ant accordingly within its rights in 
refusing to comply with plaintiff's demand 
September 17, and the offer to accept 
landed weight certificates is immaterial. 

The demurrer to counts one and two 
overruled and the motion to strike out 
denied. ~The demurrer to counts three and 
four is sustained, with leave to amend the 
fourth count if counsel are so advised. 

DISTRICT JUDGE. 
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Decision Upholds 
Cleaners’ Trade Mark 


peters | 
Official Maintains That. While | 
Marks Are Similar. Goods Are | 


Different. 


In the case of Williams Oil1-O-Matic Heat- 
ing Corp. v. The Butler Company, Oppési- 
tion No. 6440, decision rendered July 12, 
1926, (151 Ms. Dec. 268), Assistant Commis- 
Moore held that The Butler Com- 
pany, of Butler, Ind., is entitled to register 
the notation ‘‘Oil-O-Matic” as a trade mark 
for windmills, notwithstanding the prior 
registration and use by the Williams Oil-O- 
Matic Heating Corp. of Bloomington, III, 
of the term “Oil-O-Matic’’ as a trade mark 
for liquid fuel burning devices. 

The ground of the decision is that, while 
the marks are substantially the same, the 
goods are of entirely different descriptive 
properties. 

In his decision, after pointing out that 
it had beerm repeatedly held that the adop- 
tion and of trade mark upen 
class of goods does not prevent its use by 
unother on articles of different descriptive 
properties, the assistant commissioner said: 

“That windmills and liquid fuel burn- 
ing devices huve not the same general and 
essential characteristics, and are incapable 
of being applied to the same general 
obvious. The entirely 
different arts, and ure separately classified 
by this office. 

“And the fact, assuming it to 
that the opposer originated the 
O-Matie does not prevent the apprupriation 
and use of said mark by others on mer- 
chandise of different descriptive proper- 
ties.” 

With respect to applicant’s corporate 
name, the assistant commissioner said: 

“The opposer’s corporate name was not 
pleaded in opposition to the applicant's 
right to the registration of the mark in 
issue and was not considered by the acting 
examiner of interferences in his decision. 
This constitutes new ground éf opposi- 
tion, and not properly before me for 
consideration,” 
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Inf riungement 
Suits 


Trade Marks 


Injunction Denied Company Charging Infrmgement 


Because Patent Is Held to Beof Doubtful Validity 


Paper Cups Produced 
Are Said to Be Similar 


Is Suggested as 
Method of Settling 
yr _ Difficulty. 


Corp. v. IDEAL 
DISTRICT, 


Trial Best 


TULIP Corp., District 
COURT, ae 
A preliminary injunction, on the ground 
infringement unfair competition, 
was denied by the District Court, Eastern 
District New York, in the of 
Tylip Cup Corporation et al. v. Ideal Cup 
to Patent No. 
paper cup. The denial 
the 


Cup 
cast 


of and 


of suit 


Corporation, referring 
1310698 covering a 
was conditioned, 
fendant’s giving bond to hold the plaintiff 


however, upon de- 
harmless from damage to a certain amount. 
The full follows: 
Appearances: 
for plaintiffs 
Schenk, 


the decision 


Ward, Crosby and Smith, 


text of 


motion; Briesen and 
for defendant 
J.: This 


preliminary 


for 
opposed, 
by plaintiff 
patent 
this 
has 


Inch, is a motion 
in 
filed in 
defendant 


for a injunction a 
complaint 
15,. 192 


answered. 


suit. The 
court June 
not, yet, 

The complaint sets forth two causes of 
action. First, a violation by defendant 
of United States Letters patent No. 1310698. 
Second, cause of action for unfair com- 
petition. 


Was 
The 
as 


a 


Big Concerns Involved. 

it apparent that both plaintiff and 
these indirectly interested in defendant 
are large concerns. 

From its viewpoint, plaintiff 
and will be occasioned serious 
particularly at this of 
by the sale of the product of defendant 
and will suffer still further serious dam- 
age if some injunctive relief is not granted 
to Jit 

On the other hand, defendant has filed 
answering affidavits and will undoubt- 
edly in due time file its answer and from 
these affidavits it would appear that it 
maintains a complete right to do what 
it doing and if any damage has been 
eaused plaintiff, such has been the result 
of proper rivalry in the business of selling 
drinking cups and not from a_ violation 
by defendant of plaintiff's patent to 
unfair competition with, or misappropria- 
tion of the good will of, plaintiff. 

The granting of this motion would give 

to plaintiff in advance of and pending 
the trial all rights it would enjoy from 
a decree duly entered by the court after 
a trial. In other words, it would result 
in one or the other of the parties possi- 
bly suffering complete cessation of its 
business. 
It has been the practice in this court 
make the granting of such an order 
dependent upon clear and convincing right 
to same. otherwise the parties have been 
left to a trial the issues.. This does 
not "mean that the court has not the power 
to impose terms and in a proper case 
should do so. 

Also the right, in a 
ceed on affidavits and obtain such relief 
cannot be questioned. Mast Co. vs. Stover 
Co. 177 U. S. 485. Brill vs. Peckham Co. 
189 U. S. 57. 

But, it has been said: “Ordinarily, 1f 
the case involve a question of fact, as oF 
anticipation or infringement, we think the 
parties are entitled to put in their evidence 
in the manner prescribed by the rules 
of this court for taking testimony in equity 
Brill vs. Peckham Co. supra 
Stover supra, 177 


is 


has been 
damage 


season the year, 


is 


or 


a 


of 


proper case, to pro- 


causes. 
61. Mast vs. 
page 4495. 


Co, 


Question For Trial. 

As to the cause of action for 
competition this a question of fact 
which ordinarily should not be decided 
on affidavits but should be left to a trial. 

The mere fact that trial may be de 
layed somewhat unfortunate but it 
a circumstance over which this court 
no control. 

While this court net intend to 
indicate in any way by this opinion a de- 
cision on the question of whether or not 
infringement by defendant has taken place, 
leaving all such matters for the trial court, 
yet there would seem to be doubt pre- 
sented by the papers as to the validity 
of the patent, which requires a trial. 

If the patent is found valid there 
every present indication of infringement 
by defendant. 

The patent 
Hill, assignor, etc., 
plication was filed 
Patent was granted 
not design patent. 
a design patent 
plaintiff. 

The inventor 
vented a new and useful pape 
cup of which the following is 4 
tion.” Then follows a detail description of 
various views of this paper cup and 
that: “My improved cup (1) 
made from a single disk of paper 
equivalent material and provided with 
a bottom (2) and plaited (3) of the 
conventional kind. Near top it 
slightly corrugated at (4) and curled out- 
wardly and downwardly and then down- 
wardly and inwardly and finally upwardly 
against the exterior to form reinforced, 
curled lip (5). This lip ©) three-ply 
thick, ete., it is stiff enough to prevent the 
cup from collapsing, ete., and the advan- 
tage of this is that no paraffin or other 
wax is required, etc.” 

Object of Invention. 

The inventor states that the pbject of 
her invention to “form a cup out of 
a cireular disk of paper or similar sub- 
stance which will have plaited sides and 
a rolled edge which gives stiffness suo that 
the cup will require no stiffening medium 
paraffin and yet will be sufficiently 
stiff and firm for all practical purposes 
when in use. This and other objects are 
accomplished by my invention.” 

There is but one claim in the 
which is as follows: “A substantially cir- 
cular paper cup made from a single blank 
having bottom, plaited sides with over- 
lapping portions and curled rim sub- 
stantially cireular in cross section for 
stiffening the same.” 

The drawings show the various thing®@ 
enumerated by the above specification. 

Now it may be that any ordinary skilled 
mechanic can “make” or “form” such a 
cup from the above. However, this court 
not being such a mechanic, it does not 
seem to me that there is any indication 
how this new ¢up can be “‘made.” This 
would have to await the trial. 

The purpos® of a patent is to give to 
the world useful invention. This is an- 


unfair 
’ 


is 


a 
is is 


has 


does 


a 
is 


one granted to Harriet 
ko. 1310698. The 
November 19, 
July 22, 1919. 
No claim that 


made by counsel 


is 
ap- 
1918. 
It 
it is 
for 


a 


is 


has 
or similar 
specifica- 


states that she 


a 
is 
or 
is 
sides 


its is 


is 


is 


as 


patent 


a 
a 


other way of saying. an invention that can | 


“used.” 
The inventors’ reward is in a monopoly 


he 


| patent 


| shall 


| practice.” 


is | 


o—_—___—_. 


| most 


| excellence. 


| explicit. 





| in the art can likewise “produce” 
| allowed 


If 
may 


over such “use” for a limited period. 
that period expires, in it 
well be that it will continue toe be an in- 


vention within the sole control of the in- 


this case, 


ventor. 

I am far from convinced that, at the 
|} date of this patent, or at present for 
that matter, no invention could or can 
arise in a combination of old elements 
producing a new cotnainer and I do not 
think the case of Individual Drinking Cup 
Co. vs. Public Service Cup, Infra., is to 
the contrary. 

Patent's Validity Questioned. 

“product” representing the ‘funetion” or 

What I have in mind is, that the mere 
“effect” of an operation of a machine can- 
not be the subject matter of a valid patent 
unless the machine or method of pro- 
ducing it is indicated that 
it, when 
Cochrane vs. 


it 
also so 
to do law. 
Deener 94 U. 780. 

I do not, by this. mean to confuse a 
“process” and an “apparatus” by which it 
is performed, for those are different things. 
They may be found in one patent and 
they may be the subject of different valid 
patents. Leeds ys, Victor Co. 213 U. S. 
301. 


so by 


Ss. 


Nor am I unaware that the phrase “‘any ! 


skilled in the art” is not confined 
most eminént scientist nor to the 
able experts but indicates persons 
whose skill may stop short of the highest 
Loom Co. Higgins 105 U. 
Walker on Patents 2 -Ed. 


person 
to the 


vs. 
s. 
215. 


But 


580. 


the patent law 
which provides that an inventor 
a valid patent “shall file in 
Office a written description of 


applicable is very 
obtain 
Patent 


to 
the 


| the same, and of the manner and process 
of 


making. constructing, compounding, 
using it, in such full, clear, concise, 
exact terms so us to enable any per- 
skilled in the art or science to which 
appertains, or with which it is most 
connected, to make, construct, 
and use the same; (Section 


and 
and 
Son 
it 
nearly 
compound 


| 4888). 








“in- + 





| defendant 


This 


sisted 


requirement has always been in- 
upon. “The requirement of the 
law, in order to make a method 
process patentable, is that the patent 
indicate to those skilled in the art 
adaptation of meuns tv put it into 
(Expanded Metal Co. vs. Brad- 
page 380) 

The purpose to 
benetit of the disclosure 
after the patent shall 
Beidler vs. United States, 
page 453. 

Rohm vs. Martin Dennis C 263 Fed. 
388, where at page 390, it is said, “and at 
the end of the 17 years he and his cus- 
tomers would have a like monopoly of the 
disclosed invention for all time, unless 
they then chose to tuke the public into 
their confidence. But such is not the 


or 
the 
ford, Infra, 


is give the public the 
of the invention 
have been filed. 


293 U. S. 447, 


| spirit of the patent law.” 


United States vs. Chemical Foundation 
5 F. 2d) 191, where, at page 212, the court, 
in criticizing certain patents. stated, 
**Moreover, some of the patents are prod- 
uct patents, that is, patents for products 
with néthing to show how to make them.” 


Explicit Case Cited. 

This requirement iS well set forth in 
the case of Expanded Metal Cv. vs. Brad- 
ford, 214 U. S. 366, where at page 380, 
the following is said: “‘But it is said thai 
the patent in suit discloses no means of 
practically operating the method shown, 
und therefore, as said by the learned 
judge in the Third Circuit, “it is but the 
expression of a happy thought,” but the 
requirement of the patent law, in order 
to make a method or process patentable, 
is thut the patent shall indicate ‘to those 
skilled in the art the adaptation of means 
to put,it into practice.” 

“We think this record amply 
while no complete mechanism 
out in the specifications, enough tw indi- 
cate to those skilled in such matters 
mechanism whereby the method of tie 
patent can be put into operation. 
**Golding testifies that 
executed his process by hand. 
skilled in the art, say 
do likewise from the 
found in the patent.” 

From the above it would appear that 
this requirement for validity was insisted 
upon and at a trial witnesses apparently 
stated that from the patent papers alone 
they could accomplish this ‘‘object,’’ ‘fun- 
tion,” “effect’ ‘or “product” claimed to be 
the invention. 

No such thing occurs in the papers be- 
fore me; on the contrary, defendant claims 
this cannot be done, and it was intimated 
on the argument, that the “result” has 
come only by «a machine which 
been patented. 

However, this may be, this question of 
fact seems to me to require a trial. I have 
not overlooked the contention of defendant 
that the prior art entirely anticipated 
plaintiff's invention and that the Circuit 
Court of Appeals of this circuit in affirm- 
ing decision of this District Court in- 
timated that “the real problem was, not 
the form nor the material of the cup, but 
the mechanism with which to manufacture 
it,’ Individual Drinking Cup Co. v. Public 
Service Cup Co. 250 Fed. 620 page 622. 

For the above reasons I not care to 
pasS On such questions where «4 trial 
slMuld be had, Such matters should be 
left to the trial court. 


discloses, 
pointed 


is 


* * he at 
Other wit- 
that they 


information 


first 


nesses, 


could 


has also 


do 


Infringement Possible. 


There is indicated, however, to me, and 
I say this solely for the purpose of decid- 
ing this motion, sufficient to clearly show 
that if the patent of plaintiff is valid the 
is infringing. To be sure, this 
can only be decided at the trial, but I can 
not shut eves to the two cups, one of 
plaintiff's snd one of defendant's, which 
seem to me to be practically the s«me. 
Plaintiff's cup earlier and covered by 
this patent duly granted by the Govern- 
ment. The cups of deféndant are being 
merchandised by defendant in direct com- 
petition with those of plaintiff's and there 
muy be ofther faets shown, in addition to 
certain quite significant facts now before 
me, sufficient"when the parties go to trial 
to prove unfalr competition. 

The purpose of any court is to do justice 
between the parties, and the extraurdinary 
remedy of injunction is not to be lightly 
considered or enforced. 

I do not think, therefore, that I should 
grant plaintiff's motion, for the necessity 
of a trial of important questions of fact 
appears to me to be plain, and if so, all 
questions of law dependent on such facts 
or incidental thereto can be best left for 
decision by the trial court. 

I am not satisfied, however, in view of 
the above, and considering all the cireum- 
stances, including the season and the very 


my 


is 


| reasonable danger of irreparable damage 
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| 
marks, 


‘average purchaser. 


Defendant Is Placed 
Under $30,000 Bond 


Aimed to Protect Plain- 
tiff Until Case Is Finally 
Settled. 


to plaintiff by the simple denial of the mo- 
tion without some protection to plaintiff. 

I feel that the undisputed facts justify 
this reasonable protection for plaintiff and 
therefore as a condition of the denial of 
this motion of plaintiff's, I shall require 
from defendant a’ bond in the esum of 
$30,000, conditioned to hold plaintiff harm- 
less from damage to that extent, said bond 
to be furnished and filed, if necessary, 
within ten days from the entry of the order 
hereon, denying plaintiff's motion. 


In the event defendant is unwilling or 
fails to furnish said bond the motion of 
plaintiff should be and is granted, afford- 
ing the relief asked for pending trial upon 
filing a bond, in usual form, in the sum 
of $1,000. 


Sum 


As I am informed the defendant has not 
answered, leave is given to defendant to 
file its answer within the time allowed in 
the order to be entered hereon. 


As I shall be on my vacation on and 
after August 1, all matters incidental to 
the order may be taken care of by the 
judge holding court at that time, provided 
he is willing to do so. The order itself, how- 
ever, should be. settled -and: entered on 
befere July 30,:1926. 
July 24, 1926. 


Term “Radiotran” 
Denied Registration 


or 


Found in Patent Office Decision 
Too Similar to “‘Radiotron”’ to 


Use as Trade Mark. 


of Radio Corporation 
America v. Premier Electric Company, 
Opposition No. 6013 (151 Ms. Dee. 260), 
First Assistant Commissioner Kinnan, of 
the Patent Office, held that the Premier 
Electric Company, of Chicago, HL, not 
the term “Radiotran” 
for radio transformers 
prior use and registration 
Corporation of America of 
“Radiotron” as a_ trade-mark 
vacuum tubes and valves. 
The grounds of the decision are that the 
two marks are substantially the same and 
the goods of the two parties are such that 
the contemporaneous use of these marks 
thereon would be likely to caus confu- 
sion in trade. 

With 


In the case of 


is 


a trade-mark 
view of the 
the Radio 
the term 
for electric 


as 
in 


respect to the similarity of the 


Mr. Kinnan said: 
“The distinction 
too slight to be 


is 
the 
by 


between the marks 
observed at all by 
It has been urged 
the applicant company that its mark is 
derivative and suggestive of the radio 
transformer while the opposer's mark 
as to the last syllable, derived from 
tron,” the name of an atom in electricity. 
While this may be recognized by radio en- 
gineers and others especially skilled in this 
art, the general purchasing public would 
give little heed to the derivation of the 
marks and would know even less about 
such matters.” 

With respect to the goods, after point- 
ing out that both parties use their marks 
on parts of radio sets and the transform- 
ers of the one company are especially de- 
signed to be used with the vacuum tubes 
of the other, he said: 

“Thse two articles or parts of a radio 
set ure, therefore, designed to be used 
together, are purchased by the same class 
of persons, sold by the same general deal- 
ers and while readily recognized as differ- 
ing in construction and function, would 
be deemed by such purchasers as having 
the same origin. There does not uppear 
to be any adjudicated case to which my 
attention has been invited or with which 
I am familiar which supports the view of 
the applicant companyf that goods in- 
tended to be used as are those of the ap- 
plicant company and the opposer company 
are not goods of the same general class.” 

July 3, 1926. 


Registration Refused 
Cleaners’ Trade-Mark 


Patent Office Decision Is That Ap- 
plicant Does Not Show Origin 
of Goods. 


In the case of ex parte Gregg and Son, 
Inc., Serial No. 190780 (151 Ms. Dec. 293), 
Assistant Commissioner Moore of the 
Patent Office held that Gregg and Son, 
Inc., of Indianapolis, Ind., is not entitled 
to register trade-mark for repaired, 
cleaned, renovated and dyed fabrics and 
furs, where it appeared that it was ai 
engaged in buying and selling these goods, 
but merely in cleaning and renovating 
them. 

The ground of the decision is that the 
trade-mark does not indicate either the 
origin or ownership of the goods and that 
all that the applicant does is to sell 
service. P 

In his decision, after referring to the 
definitions given in Hopkins on_ trade- 
marks and the statement of the Supreme 
Court in Columbia Mill Co. v. Aleorn, 150 
U. S. 460, that it must appear that a 
trade-mark ‘‘was adopted for the purpose 
of identifving the origin or ownership of 
the article which it is attached,” or 
must point distinctively, “either by itself 
or by association, to the origin, manu- 
facture, or ownershp of the article,” Mr. 
Moore said: 

“These are fundamental principles of 
the law of trade-marks. A trade-mark as} 
such can have no existence apart from an 
article of commerce, and unless it is in- 
dicative of origin or ownership of the 
article. 

“The applicant admittedly is not a 
trader, and the articles. to which it ap- 
plies its private mark are not articles 
of commerce. The mark does not indi- 
cate origin or ownership. The applicant 
acts merely in the capacity of a custo- 
dian of the articles while in its possession, 
and when it performs the cleaning and 
renovating operations upon the articles re- 
turns them to their rightful owners.” 

July 29, 1926, . 
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Words “‘Semi-Made” Denied 


To Firm as-Trade Mark 
In the case of Ex Pat Wool Novelty 


Compuny, Inc., Serial No. 179444, decision 
rendered July 19, 1926, (151 Ms. Dee. 795), 
Virst Assistant Commissioner Kinnan held 
that the Wool Novelty Company, Inc., of 
New York, N. Y., is not entitled to regis- 
ter the words, ‘‘Semi-Made"” as a trade mark 
for knitted ‘outer garments, particularly 
ladies’ sport dresses, ete. 

The ground of the decision is that the 
notation sought to be registered is clearly 
descriptive of dresses which are sold par- 
tially made up. In his decision, the First 
Assistant Commissioner said: 
= it is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that women’s and children’s apparel 
is often sold in a partically assembled or 
cut out condition to be later adapted or 
changed by the purchaser according to the 
taste or figure of the wearer. To designate 
goods of this character by the notation 
here sought to be registered as a_ trade 
mark to convey to the mind of the 
purchaser that the goods are partly made. 
Indeed the notation means merely that 
the goods are partly made up. The nota- 
tion is synonymous with the words partly 
made or half made. It is thought obvious 
the average urchaser familiar with the 
foregoing pre ore of selling partly made 
garments would Not interpret appellant's 
notation as a trade mark indicating owner- 
ship or origin of the goods, but would 
interpret it as merely descriptive.”’ 
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Trustee for Bankrupt 
Allowed to Recover 
Voidable Prefefence 


District Court Holds Actual 
Amount to Be Repaid Is 
Net Balance Given 
Creditor. 


Tatty Vv. Ross (No. 2497); SAME v. 
THAL (NO. 2475); Districr Court, 
SACHUSETTS. 
The trustee 

to recover voidable preferences in the cases 

Harry T. Talty, Trustee, v. M. J. 

T. Talty, Trustee, v. 

in the District 


ROSEN- 
Mas- 


in bankruptcy was allowed 
Ross, 
Isador 


District 


of 
and Hary 
Rosenthal, Court, 
Massachusetts. 

The full text of the case follows: 
J. The suits 
equity brought the bank- 
ruptey of the 
recover preferences voidable under section 
(b) of the Bankruptey Act. 

The bankrupt was engaged in the _ busi- 
and dealing in mer- 


of 


jrewster, above are in 


by trustee in 


Lynn Cut Sole Company, to 


60 


ness of manufacturing 
chandise used in the manufacture of shoes. 
The corporation was adjudicated bankrupt 
upon an involuntary petition filed Decem- 
ber 17, 1924. The defendant Rosenthal 
is the father of the defendant Ross. 
Rosenthal was president and Ross was 
of the corporation. They 
connected with the management 
and were the principal 


treasurer were 
actively 
of the 


stockholders in the corporation except that 


business 


shortly before the failure Ross resigned as 
but did entirely 
connection with the affairs of the corpora- 
During the four to 
bankruptey both defendants received sums 
of money from the bankrupt, and it 
the aggregate of these payments that the 
trustee is seeking to recover in these suits. 
The question presented is the same in 
both cases and may properly be considered 
in one opinion. 


treasurer, not sever his 


tion. months prior 


is 


Certain Books Lacking. 

Neither the plaintiff nor the defendants 
were able to produce certain books of the 
corporation at the hearing on the merits. 
These books would undoubtedly have 
thrown light upon many transactions which 
the evidence leaves obscure. There was, 
however, introduced in evidence, a ledger 
kept by the bankrupt which contained a 
private account with each of the 
fendants showing items of debit and credit, 
each defendant being charged with certain 
sums paid to him from time to time and 
credited with certain sums received from 
eaeh defendant, or with certain sums due 
for salary. 

Except as the 


de- 


evidence indicates that 


-the books were in charge of an employe 


somewhat inexperienced, there is nothing 
in the case to warrant me in finding that 
the private accounts in the ledger did not 
substantially represent the transactions 
between the corporation and the defend- 
ants. Some items are capable of being 
verified by entries on check stubs, but such 
corroborative evidence unfartunately does 
not extend over the entire four months’ 
period. 

As the evidence was left with me, I feel 
bound to accépt these accounts as a fairly 
accurate statement of the sums paid and 
credited to each defendant. I also find 
that during the entire period of four 
months prior to bankruptcy the corpora- 
tion was insolvent within“the meaning of 
the Bankruptey Act, and that each of 
the defendants had knowledge of such in- 
solvent condition. I also find that, not- 
withstanding this knowledge of insolvency, 
the defendants advanced from time to time 
money to the corporation in good faith, 
in the hope of improving the financial 
condition and ultimately averting disaster. 

lt seems to be well established in the 
Federal Courts that in a case of a claim 
based upon an open account of mutual 
debits and credits, the real preference un- 
der the law is the net balance in favor 
of the creditor “for only to the extent 
of such net gain does the creditor ob- 
tain a greater percentage of his debt 
than any other creditors of the same class. 
And so, on the other hand, only to the 
amount of the net gain to the creditor 
is the estate of the debtor impaired.” Gans 
v. Ellisen, 114 Fed. 734; Remington on 
jankruptey, section 1660. This doctrine 
has met with approval in the Supreme 
Court. See Jacquith v, Alden, 189, U.S 
78; Yaple v. Dahl-Millikan Grocery Co.,, 193 
U. S. 526: Wild & Co, v. Provident Life & 
Trust Co., 214 U. 8S. 292. 

Preferences Are Found. 

If this doctrine is to be applied in the 
cases at bar, the amount of the preference 
received by the defendants (and 1 find 
thy received preferences) would be the dif- 
ference between the sums paid to them 
by the corporation in the four months’ 
period and the credits extended by the de- 
fendants to the corporation during the 
same period. But in the cases at bar I am 
not at all convinced that we have such 
open accounts of mutual debits and credits 
would permit the application of the 
above doctrine, especially in view of the 
findings in the cited cases that the pay- 
ments were made in the usual course or 


us 


Application 


For Registration 


receiving them 
of the 


and the creditor 
of the insolvency 


business 
was ignorant 
debtor. 

Very 
to both 
bankruptcy. 
circumstances as would compel 
clusion that the prime object of the trans- 
was not only to prefer a favored 
the hands of the 
that really be- 
section 60 (c) 


substantial were made 
defendants within a few days of 
They were made under such 


the con- 


payments 


action 
ereditor but in 


Rosenthal 


to put 
family 
longed to creditors. 
of the Bankruptcy Act, each defendant 
is entitled to have set off against the 
sums received as preferences the sums of 


money 
Under 


the credits extended to the corporation. 
Applying the above rules, I find— 

as the defendant Ross, that 

within the four months prior Decem- 

ber “47, 1924, the corporation paid to this 

defendant $3,290, as follows: 


October 15, 1924 
November 20, 1924 
November 22, 1924 
November 1924 
December 9, 
December 9, 


lirst, to 


to 


$390.00 

700.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 

125.00 

75.00 
$3,290.00 

During the same four months’ period 
the corporation became indebted to him 
for money loaned or unpaid salary to the 
amount of $1,318, but subsequent to Oc- 
ober 15, 1924, Ross was credited with $495, 
leaving a balance of $2,795, which amount 
the plaintiff is entitled to recover in No. 
2497. 

Second, as to the Wefendant 
enthal. According to the books of the 
bankrupt corporation, this defendant re- 
ceived within the four months’ period num ¥ 2 
erous payments aggregating $2,825. These 
payments ranged all the way from $16 
to $950. On the other side of the ledger, 
during the same period, it appears that 
the corporation became indebted to him 
for money advanced or unpaid salary to 
the amount of $3,538. 

In this sum is included $1,764,65, which 
the evidence leaves wholly unexplained. 
It appears to have been entered in the reg- 
ular course of business, and there is noth- 
ing to indicate that it was not a proper 
credit to be given the defendant. ‘in- 
doubtediy, many of the smaller items were 
reimbursements for expenses that the de- 
fendant has incurred on behalf of the cor- 
poration or were to reimburse him for 
money advanced to meet the payroll within 
the four months’ period. He also ex- 
changed with others his personal checks, 
and some entries relate to these transac- 
tions. The bankrupt temporarily had the 
use of the money obtained in this way. 


Total 


Isador Ros- 


Some Held Not Preferential. 

I find that many of the items appearing 
on the private ledger account with this 
defendant fall into one or the other of 
the above classes and ought not to be re- 
garded as preferences. I do find, how- 
ever, that on November 18, 1924, the cor- 
poration paid him $950, and again on De- 
cember 1, 1924, $300. 

I find that these payments were made to 
this defendant and with an intent to prefer 
him over other creditors, and from this 
amount he has a right to offset the credits 
since November 18, 1924, which 1 find to 
be $186, leaving a balance of $1,064 which 
the plaintiff is entitled to recover in No. 
2475 against the defendant Rosenthal. 

Appropriate decrees may be entered ac- 
cordingly. 


Firm Is Denied Registration 
Of *Denselite’ as Trade Mark ¢ 


In the case of Bakelite Corporation v. 
The Selden Company, Opposition No. 6568, 
Assistant Commissioner Moore of the U.S. 
Patent Office held that The Selden Com- 
pany, of Pittsburgh, Pa., is not entitled 
to register as a trade mark for a synthetic 
product comprising artificial resins, a mark 
eonsisting of the word “Denselite,” in view 
of the prior use by the Bakelite Corpora- 
tion, of New York, N. Y¥., of the word 
“Condensite”’ as a trade mark for the same 
goods. 


The ground of the decision 
goods are the same and the 
deceptively similar. 


is that the 
marks ure 


his decision 
said: 


In 
sioner 

The salient and dominant characteris. 
tic of the two marks’ consis of the 
syllables “dens” and “ite as arranged and 
pronounced. 

While the two marks possess distine- 
tions as to form which are apparent on 
comparison, yet the members of the pur- 
chasing public ordinarily are not in posi- 
tion to make the comparison. They must 
carry in memory appearances and sounds, 
and after a lapse of time are apt to 
confuse marks that resemble each other 
witht respect to these characteristics, and 
especially so when thy marks are applied 
to merchandise having the 
tive properties. 


the Assistant Commis- 


s 


same descrip- 


But assuming that the members of the 
public were able to carry in memory the 
distinctions between the two marks, still 
they would be likely to think that the 
two were mere variations of the same 
mark, and of common ownership. 


Registration of Trade Mark @ 
Denied on Term ‘Green Cross’ 


In the case of The John B. Canepa Com- 
pany v. Louis Caravetta, Opposition Na, 
5676, Assistant Commissioner Moore of the 
U. S. Patent Office held that Louis Cara- 
vetta, of Chicago, Ill., is not entitled to 
register as a trade mark for alimentary 
paste products, cheese and tomato sauce, 
a mark consisting of a green cross within 
a circle and the words “‘Green Cross,” in 
view of the prior use by The John B. 
Canepa Company, of Chicago, Il. as a 
trade mark for the same goods, of a mark 
consisting of a red cross and the words 
“Red Cross.” 

The. ground of the decision is that the 
marks are so similar that the contempo- 
raneous use of the marks on these gQods 
would be likely to cause confusion in trade, 


In his decision, after pointing out that 
each of the parties discloses a Greek cross, 
the Assistant Commissioner said: 

It is believed that the Greek cross is 
the salient and dominant feature of each 
of the marks. The words ‘Red Cross” and 
“Green Cross,” are merely descriptive of 
the color of the respective marks. The 
pictorial representation and the words, in 
each case, convey to the mind, broadly, 
the same object of thought. 


While there is of course a difference 
between a red cross and a green cross, 
yet it is not at all likely that this dif- 
ference would be carried in the mind of 
the public; and even if so, the members 
of the public would be apt to think that 
the two marks are of common owner- 
ship when applied to goods of the same 
descriptive properties, ‘ 

July 21. 





Aut Staremexts Hrenere Ant Greer or Orpen, Actworrrr OMy 
and WitHOUT COMMENT BY THE Unirep Starts Darr. 


Circuit Courts 


Of Appeal 


Trade Mark Rights 
Are Upheld Despite 
Temporary Non-Use 

Patent Office Decides Aban- 


donment Not Proven in Case 
of Word “Pal” as Pa- 
jama Trade Mark. 


In the case of Friedman & Friedman v. 
Luckett, Trade Mark No. 
50,875, decision rendered July 24, 1926, (151 
Ms. Dec. 284), Assistant Commissioner 
Moore of the LU. S. Patent Office, held that 
Friedman & Friedman, of Brookinwn, N. Y., 
ig not entitled to register 
“Night Pal’ as a trade mark for pajamas, 
in view of the prior use and registration 
of the notation ‘Pal’ as a trade mark for 
the same goods by Philip A. Luckett, for- 
merly of Salisbury, Md. 

The grounds of the decision are that 
the two marks are substantially the same, 
and that Luckett adopted his mark prior 


to any use by Friedman & Friedman and 
had net abandoned it. 


In his decision, after pointing out that 
Luckett adopted and used the mark, and 


Interference 


the words 





subsequently, another 
person, organized the P. A. Luckett Com 
pany, which used the mark until Luckett 
severed his connection therewith, which 
company continued in business for some 
time thereafter, and that Luckett himself 
did not use the mark for some time in 
1917 until he joined Cluett, Peabody & 
Company in 19821 or 3922 the Assistant 
Commissioner said: 


in connection with 


Dates are Considered. 


“It does not appear from the evidence 
that Luckett was a member of the P. A. 
Luckett Company when he created the 
tradé mark ‘Pal.’ If not, then — said 
mark was not ‘created by the associa- 
tion’ with the business of which it was a 
part. The law applicable to the instant 
case was stated in Greason v. Bell (115 F. 
653), to the effect that when a trade mark 
or trade name is owned by one who en- 
ters into a partnership with another for 
the manufacture of the article designated, 
‘the title of the trade mark does no pass 
to the partnership except by express agree- 
ment.’ 


“There is no evidence showing that the 
title to the trade mark ‘Pal’ ever passed 
from Luckett to the P. A. Luckett Com. 
pany, or that the P. A. Luckett Company 
ever claimed title to said trade mark, or 
ever used the trade mark after Luckett's 
withdrawal from the company. Luckett 
left the labels containing the trade mark 
‘Pal’ with the company, because _ they 
were the property of the company, but the 
evidence does not show that Luckett left 
the company the right to use Said labels. 
The fact alone that Luckett registered the 
trade mark in his own name is evidence 
that it was his intention to exercise inde- 
pendent and exclusive control over said 
mark.” 


Non-Use Claim Denied. 


After referring to the argument of 
Friedman & Friedman that the non-use 
by Luckett until he connected himself 
with Cluett, Peabody & Company shows 
abandonment, he said: 


“This not She law. Abandonment must 
not be presumed, but must be proved. 
Mere non-use of a trade mark does not 
work abandonment thereof. As was stated 
in the case of Madame Irene v. Schwein- 
burg (1912 C. D. 114), to establish abandon- 
ment it must be shown that the original 
owner of the mark not only discontinued 
its use, but intended to abandon the same.” 

“Intention is the controlling factor of the 
quéstion of abandonment, and the evidence 
shows no intention on the part of Luckett 
to abandon his trade mark. It shows, 
on the contrary, that Luckett, while strug- 
gling with adversity, was using every 
endeavor to continue his right to said 
mark. 


“The testimony of Luckett and of his 
witnesses, Gauthier and McAuley, officers 
of Cluett, Peabody & Company, establishes 
conclusively the fact that said company 
sold for the account of Luckett goods 
marked with the trade mark ‘Pal’ or 
‘My Pal,’ in order to assist Luckett in 
perpetuating In Luckett the right and title 
to his trade mark. This testimony also 
shows that Cluett, Peabody & Company 
were acting merely as the agent of Luck- 
ett; that it was not Luckett’s intention 
to abandon said mark or to transfer title 
thereto said company.” 


Star as Trade Mark 
Refused to Company 


Prior Adoption by Rival Firm of 
Similar Designation Is 
Cited. 


In the case of The John B. Canepa Com- 
pany v. Federico Macaroni Manufactur- 
ing Company, Inc., Opposition No. 5394, 
decision rendered July 7, 1926, (151 Ms. 
Dec. 261), Assistant Commissioner Moore 
held that the Federico Macaroni Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc., of New Orleans, 
La., is not entitled to register as a trade 
mark for macaroni, spaghetti and tomato 
paste, the words “La Stella d'Italia.” in 
view of the prior adoption and use of 
the predecessors in business of The John 
B. Canepa Company, of Chicago, Tl. of 
the representation of a five-pointed star 
as a trade mark for the same goods. 


The grounds of the decision are that the 
marks are confusingly similar and that 
the testimony shows that. as bet ween 
these parties. it was established that the 
Precvecessors of the John B. Canepa Com- 
pany began the use of its mark prior 
to the adoption by the predecessors in 
bysiness of the Federico Macaroni Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc., of its mark. 

With respect to the similarity of the 
marks, the assistant commissioner said: 

“It must be held that the representation 
of a star is the controlling characteristic 
of each of the marks without regard to 
the manner in which the star is repre- 
sented. Im each case the idea of a star 
brand of goods is conveyed to the public 
mind, The qualification of the applicant's 
mark, that it is the star of Italy. is be- 
lieved not to be sufficient to avoid like- 
lihood of confusion and uncertainty as ! 
to the authorship or ownership of the | 
goods when the two marks are applied | 
to goods having the same descriptive prop- 
erties 

“The applicant in his brief has noted 
a number of decisions in support of the 
apparent contention of a star, 


: in con- 
or the representation of a star, 


in con- 
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Vendors of Bank Stock Held Liable 
For Sixty Days After Transaction 


District Court Holds Solvency of Institution at 
Time of Sale Fails to Grant Relief. 


FarrELL v. FLetcHer (No. 2205); SAME V¥. 
Cowrmm (No, 2206); Samm v. THAYER (NO. 
2207); Same v. Fimrcuer et AL.. Erecu- 
rors «No. 2228); Disrricr Court, Mas- 
SACHUSETTS. 

Double liability of stockholders in a Na- 
tional Banking where the 
stockholders had their stock 
when bank was solvent but within 60 days 
of its failure through embazzlement by 
a bank wrecker, was enforced by the Dis- 
trict Court, District of Massachusetts, in 
the four actions: James E. Farrell, re 
ceiver, v. Edward F. Fletcher; Same v. 
Howard W. Cowee: Same v. William J. 
Thayer: Same v. Edward F. Fletcher, et 
al, executors. 


The full text of the opinion written by 
Judge J. Brewster, follows: 

These four actions at law 
together. They are brought 
the double liabilitiv imposed 
holders in national banking associations 
by the provisions of section 23 of the 
Federal Reserve Act (Act of December 23, 
1918, 38 Stat. 278: Comp. Stat. sec. 9689). 
The questions presented and the material 
facts, except the amounts involved, are 
the same in each case and can conven- 
iently be considered in one opinion. 


In No. 2228 the defendants are sued 
in their representative capacity as exe- 
eutors under the will of Raymond B. 
Fletcher, deceased. For convenience the 
word “defendants” in this opinion will be 
held to include the testator rather than 
the executors. 


Association, 
transferred 


were tried 
to enforce 
upon stock- 


Agreement on Facts. 

The cases were submitted on an agreed 
statement of facts, from which it appears 
that the First National Bank of Warren, 
Mass., was organized in 1919 with a cap- 
ital stock of $50,000, dividend into 500 
shares of a par value of $100 each. It 
commenced business March 3, 1920. 


Each of the defendants became a stock- 
holder in the bank at the time of its or- 
ganization and continued as such. until 
January 23, 19238, when the defendant Ed- 
ward F. Fletcher sold 27 shares to one 
Abraham Goldman. The defendant How- 
ard W. Cowee sold 133 shares—i& shares 
to said Goldman and 115 shares te one 
Frank L. Taylor. 

The defendant William J. Thayer sold 
108 shares—28 to said Goldman and 80 
to one Joseph B. Marcino. then known 
as “Edward Goldman.” Raymond B. 
Fletcher sold 27 shares to said Goldman. 
All of said shares were sold for $140 a 
share and were immediately transferred 
upon the books of the bank by the proper 
officers thereof and registered in the namcs 
of the transferees. 


At the time of the sale and 
the bank was solvent and remained sol- 
vent until some time after February 5, 
1923. The defendants, Cowee and Thayer, 
resigned as directors on January 23, 1923, 
and thereafter none of the defendants iad 
any further connection with the bank 
directors or officers and had no control 
over its affairs. 


transfer, 


$200,000 Misappropriated. 

On or about February 6, 1923, the said 
Marcino took from the vaults of the bank 
securities constituting part of the assets 
of the bank, amounting to over $200,000. 
These securities were misappropriated by 
Marcino and were never recovered. 


As a result of the misappropriation the 
bank was closed on February 21, 1923, 
and on February 23, 1923, a receiver was 
appointed. On said February 21, 1923, 
the bank failed to meet its oblizations 
and has, at all times thereafter, been in- 
solvent and unable to pay its just and 
legal debts. 


Thereafter the Comptroller of Currency 
took appropriate steps to assess and make 
requisition upon all the shareholders of 
the bank to the extent of $100 upor. each 
and every share of the capital siock of 
the bank held or owned by them respec- 
tively at the time of the failure. Formal 
notices of the assessment were mailed on 
March 15, 1923, to all stockholders of rec- 
ord February 21, 1923, the date of the 
failure. 


On April 12, 1923, like notices were sent 
to the defendants with a letter calling at- 
tention to the provisions of section 23 of 
the Federal Reserve Act. and demanding 
of them the payment of the assessment in 


accordance with the terms of the formal 
demand of March 15, 1923. 


Transferees Ignore Notices. 
The transferees, 
Marcino, have never paid their assess- 
ments. Suits have been brought against 
them, judgments recovered and executions 
thereon issued. The executions have never 
been satisfied, and the receiver is unable 
to find any property of any of them that 
can be reached to satisfy the same. 


It is the contention of the plaintiff in 
these suits that each of the defendants 
is liable for the full amount of the assess- 
ment as a holder of record of shares in 
the bank 60 days before the date of failure. 

The defendants claim that they are not 
liable because at the time of the trans- 
fers of the shares to Goldman, Taylor and 
Marcino, the hank was entirely solvent and 
no failure impending. The issue thus 
joined involves the construction and appli- 
cation of section 23 of the Federal Reserve 
Act. This section reads as follows: 

“The stockholders of every national 
banking association shall be held indi- 
vidually responsible for all contracts, debts, 
and engagements of such association, each 
to the amount of his stock therein, at the 
par value thereof in addition to the amount 

(inesinapanihiabtaiass ie 
nection with the sale of food products. 
is common property and may not he regis- 
tered. Such contention, if tenable would 
defeat the applicant’s right to register its 
mark; and this is the primary question 
before the office for decision.” 

With respect to the dates of use, the 
assistant commissioner. after stating that 
the testimony of both parties was ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory, but that for the 
John B. Canepa Company was deemed to 
establish the adoption of the mark as early 
as the wear 1887, pointed out with ref- 
erence to the testimony for the Federico 
Macaroni Manufacturing Company, Ine., 
that it was inconsistent with any holding 


Goldman, Taylor and 


| other than that the original adoption of 


the mark could not have occurred prior 
to the latter part of 1889 or the first part 
of 1890. fixing these dates with reference 
to the blackhand riots in New Orleans on 
March 14, 1891, which Frank Federico. 
the originator of the business, testified led 
to his return to New Orleans. 


invested in such stock. The stockholders 
in any national banking association who 
shall have transferred their shares or regis- 
tered the transfer thereof within 60 days 
next before the date of the failure of such 
association to meet its obligations, or with 
knowledge of such impending failure, shall 
be liable to the same extent as if they had 
made no such transfer, to the extent that 
the subsequent transferee fails to meet 
such liability; but this provision shall not 
be construed to affect in any way any 
recourse which such shareholders might 
otherwise have agaimst those in whose 
names such shares are registered at the 
time of such failure.’’ 


Good Faith Claimed. 


As 1 understand the defendants’ con- 
tention, it is that the application of the 
statute must be so limited that the double 
liabiliv will not fall upon a stockholder 
who, in good faith and for valuable con- 
sideration, has parted with stock in a 
banking association which was entirely 
solvent, at the time of the transfer, even 
though the transfer was made within 69 
days from the date of the failure of the 
bank. They argue that a construction thus 
limiting the scope of the statute is im- 
perative when the section is considered in 
the light of the history of the legislation 
and records of Congress. 

Before the enactment of the Federal Re- 
serve Act of 1913. the law imposing double 
liability upon stockholders in national 
banks was found in R. S. 5151 which, in 
substance, provided that shareholders in 
national banking associations should be 
held individually responsible for the con- 
tracts. debts and engagements of the as 
sociation to the extent of the amount of 
their stock therein of the par value there- 
of, in addition to the amount invested in 
such shares. Under this statute, it was 
held that a registered owner of shares in 
national banks could not escape the indi- 
vidual liability imposed by the statute by 
transferring his stock with intent to avoid 
that liability knowing. or having reason 
to believe, at the time of the transfer, that 
the bank was insolvent or about to fail. 


Such Transfers Held Frauds. 


Such a transfer was deemed to be a 
fraud upon the creditors of the bank and 
could be treated as imoperative by the re- 
ceiver and the transferor held liable. 
Germania National Bank v. Case, 99 U. S. 
628: Bowden v. Johnson, 10, U. S. 251: 
Stuart v. Hayden, 169 U.S. 1. But it was 
never suggested that a transfer was in- 
valid or that the original stockholder would 
be liable if at the time of the transfer the 
bank was solvent. 

The later decisions intimated that a 
transfer to a transferee who was of ample 
means financially would be upheld regard- 
less of the condition of the bank on the 
theory that the new owner was equally 
as able to respond to the double liability 
as the original shareholder. McDonald v. 
Dewey, 202 U. S. 510. 

This case also intimated that the trans- 
feror could only be held liable if the in- 
solvency was known, or ought to have been 
known, to him from his relation to the 
bank, “since the transfer is prima facie 
valid, and shifts to the transferee the bur- 
den of the responsibility’, which can be laid 
upon the original stockholder only in case 
of bad faith, or evidence of a purpose to 
evade liability.” 

It will be presumed that Congress, in 
enacting section 23 of the Act of 1913 had 
these decisions in mind and knew that un- 
der the then existing state of the law 
shareholders could not defeat the purposes 
of the R. S., see. 5151 by fraudulently 
transferring their holdings in insolvent 
banks to persons financially irresponsible 
or unable to meet the assessment. 


New Legislation Discussed. 


What, then, was 


the situation 
had to be met by additional legislation? 
Under R. 8. 5151 amd the decision deal- 
ing with the provisions of that statute and 
their effects it might well have been 
thought that a transfer of shares in a 
bank would release the transferor from 
personal liability under the statute if (a) 
he transferred the shares in good faith 
without knowledge of the insolvency of 
the bank; (b) if he transferred the shares 
to a party financially responsible and fully 
able to respond to the assessment, and (c) 
if he transferred shares in a solvent bank. 

This I conceive to be the legal aspect 
of the situation which confronted Congress 
when it was considering the Federal Re- 
serve Act. It is quite likely that Congress 
was more impressed with the practical 
difficulties involved. because the report of 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, which reported out the act, con- 
tains a reference to the practice which had 
sprung up on the part of stockholders in 
national hanks of evading liability by trans- 
ferring shares with full Knowledge of im- 
pending failure to dummies of no financial 
responsibilty. 


which 


With this in mind. new provisions were 
inserted in the act which finally became 
a part.of section 23. 


Added Provisions Cited. 

The added provisions pertinent to this 
inquiry were: 

“The stockholders in any national bank- 
ing association who shall have transferred 
their shares or registered the transfer 
thereof within 60 days next before the 
date of the failure of such association 
to meet its obligations, or with knowledge 
of such impending failure, shall be lable 
to the same extent as if they had made 
no such transfer, to the extent that thé 
subsequent transferee fails to meet sucin 
liability; but this provision shall not be 
construed to affect im any way any re- 
course which such shareholders might 
otherwise have against those in whose 
names such shares are registered at the 
time of such failure.”’ 


Referring to the 60-day clause, the Com- 
mittee on Banks and Currency made this 
observation: 


“It is believed that by taking stock- 
holders who have transferred their shares 
60 days before a bank failure equally 
liable as if they had 
fer. the needs of 
met.” 

It becomes necessary to consider what 
changes were wrought in the law govern- 
ing individual stockholder's liability by the 
new provisions that were incorporated in 
section 23. It cannot be doubted that 
since the enactment of this section tne 
original stockholder does not escape lia 
bility by showing that at the time of the 
transfer he had no Knowledge of the in 
solvency if the transfer was made 60 days 
prior to the date of failure. 

The new provisioms relieved the Gov- 


as 
not made such trans- 
the situation will be 


Liability 


Of Stockholders 


ernment in such a case of the burden of 
establishing the stockholder's knowledge 
the insolvent condition. 
made with knowledge of the failing condi- 


of 


tion seem to stand as they did under the | 


earlier statute. It is equally clear that 


under the new section such original stock- 
holder, transferring within 60 days, guar- 
antees to a certaim extent that the trans- 
feree will meet his liability under the 
statute. 

The logical result of the Act, as 1 view 
it. is to extend the individual stockholder’s 
liability not only to those who are stock- 
holders of record at the time of failure, 
but also to former stockholders if they fall 
within one gf the following classes: (a) 
those who have been stockholders within 
60 days prior to failure and (b) those who 
disposed of their holding more than 60 
days prior to failure with knowledge of 
such impending failure 

Whether the statute reachos those of 
the first class if the bank was solvent at 
the time of the tramsfer is the real ques- 
tion presented. It is earnestly argued by 
the defendants here that the admitted sol- 
vency of the bank operates to exempt 
them from the provision of the statute. 
This conention is based on the proposition 
that the provisions of section 23 of the 
Federal Reserve Act no more apply to 
transfers of shares im a solvent bank than 
did the provisions of R. §. 4151. 


Creditors’ Rights Discussed. 

It is true that the right of creditors of 
a national bank to look to the individual 
liability of shareholders to the extent in- 
dicated by the statute for its contracts. 
debts and engagements, attaches when the 
bank becomes insolvent. Stuart v. Hay- 
den, supra. But that merely stating 
that the right to enforce a liability does 
not arise until the fact of the insolvency 
exists. 

The liability, 
ment one enters 


is 


however. exists the mo- 

into the relationship of 
shareholder. AS has been said in the Su- 
preme Court. “The individual liability of 
the stockholders is an essential element 
in the contract byw which the stockholders 
become members of the corporation. * * * 


Its obligation becomes a party of every 
contract, debt, and engagement of the 
bank itself, as much so as if they were 
made directly by the stockholder instead 
of by the corporation.’ Richmond v. 
Irons, 121 U. S. 

The Federal Reserve Act was in force at 
the time the defendants, by subscribing 
and accepting shares in the bank, assumed 
the relationship of stockholder in the First 
National Bank of Warren. Each assumed 
all the individual liability which Congress 
had then seen fit to impose for the protec- 
tion of those who dealt with the bank. 


They were stockholders 
banking association who had transferred 
their shares or registered the transfer 
thereof within 60 days next before the date 
of the failure of such association to meet 
its obligations. 


at 
«f 


in a national 


Solvency Held Immaterial. 


The bank has become insolvent. The re- 
ceiver, as representative of the creditors 
dealing with the bank. is seeking to en- 
force the rights secured to them by this 
legislation. [ can find nothing in the stat- 
ute which would warrant me in ruling 
that the defendants are relieved of this 
liability by virtue of the fact that at the 
time of the transfers the bank was solvent. 

The language employed by those who 
framed section 23 is free from ambiguity. 
The meaning is unmistakable, if the words 
are given their usual meaning. I can not 
see in the terms of the statute any grounds 
on which to base distinction between 
transfers in banks that are solvent and 
transfers in banks that are insolvent. 


a 


It is entirely competent for Congress to \ 


provide that the liability of the stockholder 
shall not terminate upon the transfer of 
his shares but shall continue for a period 
of 60 days thereafter and if. within that 
period of time. the rights of creditors ripen 
by reason of insolveney, the liability can 
be enforced. 

Tam aware that such construction works 
a hardship upon innocent stockholders who 


-—hesh 


(loan 


INDEX 


Jurisdiction 


Right of Appeal From Trial Court 


Transfers | 


On Equitable Defenses Is Denied 


Circuit Court Decides Question Involved in Sep- 
arate Action on Similar Suits. 


EMLENTON Reernina Co. \. CHAMBERS; CIR- 
cuit Court of Appeals, THIRD (CIRCUIT. 
(No, 8435.) 


The jurisdiction of Circu.t Courts of Ap- 


| peal to entertain an appeal taken from a 


| defenses interposed 


| Circuit 
| in the appeal 


1G; L. P. 
| James A. 


decree on issues involved in an action 


pleaded under section 274 (b), Judicial Code 
in a District Court disposing of equitable 
action, does 
of 


Circuit, 


in a law 
according to a decision the 
of Appeals, Third 
of Emlenton Refining 
Walter A. 
Chambers &€ Co., 
trading as 


not exist, 
Court 
Com 
trading as 
the of 


Adams & 


pany v. Chambers. 


to use 
Adams, 
Thompson. 
The full text of the decision follows: 
On Appeal 


the United States 


of 
Dis- 


from the District Court 


for the Western 


| trict of Pennsylvania 


Before Buffington and Woolley, Circuit 


Judges, and Diekinson, District Judge. 


Woolley, Circuit Judge. Three suits in- 


volving the same contracts were instituted 


| against the defendant by the same plain 


‘ conclusion which 


| to 


any failing bank would not be in a 
| financial 


tiffs in different characters. They were 
brought in the order and, abbreviated for 
convenience, were entitled as follows: 

qa) for the use of Adams vs 


Emlenton 


Chambers, 
Refining 
(2) Adams (averring that Chambers was 


Company. 


his agent) vs. Exmlenton Refining Company. 


(8) Chambers, for the use of Adams Vs. 


Emlenton Refining Company. 


In the first action a voluntary nonsuit 


ee = 


unfortunate enough dispose 


of their stock to parties who not only turn 


have been to 


out to be financially irresponsible but who 
within a few daxs succeed in wrecking the 
bank, but I can see no escape from 
I have reached. 


Relief Is Denied. 


ldo not think the language of the Act 
admits of the construction for which the 
defendants contend. If Congress had 
deemed it wise to limit the 60-day provision 
transfers in insolvent banks only, it 
could easily have made provisions to 
that end. 

While that 
sound 


it may fairly be presimed 
before 


that 


condition 60 days 


failure, yet experience teaches 


den losses. through embezzlement or other | 


the 
which 


quickly bring about 
downfall of a banking association 
60 days before was entirely solvent. To 
now say by judicial interpretation that 
one was relieved of stockhdlder’s liability 
by a transfer made less than 60 days prior 
to the failure because, at the time of the 
transfer, the bank happened to be solvent 
would be to read into the statue some 
thing which is not there, expressly by 
implication. It would be to amend the 
act to reliewe a situation which. to the 
court, appears to be unduly harsh. The 
court cannot afford relief by amending 
legislation. This limitation on the powers 
of the court is too well recognized to need 
supporting citations. 

I find and rule, therefore, that 
tiff is entitled to recover in Law No. 2205 
against Edward F. Fletcher the sum of 
$2,700; in Law No, 2206 against Howard 
W. Cowee the sum of $13,300; in Taw No. 
2907 against William J. Thayer the sum 
of $10,800: in Taw No, 2228 against Fa- 
ward F. Fletcher et al, Executors, the 
sum of $2,700 together on 


with interest 
said sums from April 17, 19238. 


causes, may 


or 


the plain- 
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within 60 davs of failure through 
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who transferred shares 
embezzlement. enforced. 


when 
Farrell 


in case of claim based on open account of mutual 
erédits. is net balance in favor of créditor.—tTalty v. 


debits and 


Ross: Same vy. Rosenthal (District 


Court of Massachusetts./-Index Page 2146, Col. 6 
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Jurisdiction: Equitable De- 
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decree on issues 
District Court disposing of equitable 
exist—Emlenton Refining Co. v. 
Index Page 2147, Col. 5. 


PATENTS: Infringement. 


involved in an action pleaded under Sec. 
defenses interposed 
Chambers (Circuit 


274(b). Judicial 
in a law action. 
of Appeals. 34 


Code, ina 
does not 


Court Circuit. 


Jennings Patent Reissue No. 15687 on No. 1447854. covering combination of old ele- 


ments and relating 
Benjamin Skidmore. 
September 18, 1921. 


to wet vacuum 
Jr., for 


heating system. 
“fluid-displacing apparatus 
the two heing different in desien. 


held not infringed by patent of 
or rotary pump” granted 


construction and operation,— 


Nash Eng. Co. v. Cashin (Cireuit Court of Appeals, Ist Circuit.}+—Index Page 2128, Col. 5. 


PATENTS: Preliminary Injunction. 


Patent No. 1810498, issued to Harriet Hill July 


99 


1919, for paper cup, not a design 


patent, does not provide for machine or method of producing the “product: patentee's 


motion for preliminary injunction against defendant's al 
chandizing a cup which is “practically the same” as plaintiff's cup, denied, in 


alleged infringement by mer. 


view of 


necessity of trying facts of validity, ete.. provided defendant give bond conditioned to 


hold plaintiff harmless from 
Tulip Cup Corp. + 
Tndex Page 2146. 


damage: 
Ideal Cup Corp. 
Col. 3. 


SALES: Breach of Contract by Delay in 

Where delay 
of sugar, breach 
Grocer Co. v. New 
~—Index Page 2146. 


in 

of contract by 
York Oversea © 
Col. I, 


o. 


F. Contract: Insurance. 
1. ¥. 


SALES: c. I 
Under €. 


otherwise 
(District Court, 


contract, duty to take out sufficient insurance promptls 


granted.— 
York, 


preliminary injunction 
EFastern District of New 


Forwarding Weight Certificates 

forwarding sugar weight certificates prevented prompt 
such delay constitutes 
«District Court, 


marketing 
cause of action,— Western 
Northern District of atifornia.) 


is condition 


precedent to attachment of liability of buyer to accept the goods, though goods arrive 
kafely—Western Grocer Co. vy. New York Oversea Co. (District Court, Northern District 


of California.—Index Page 2148, Col. 1. 


SALES: ¢C. Il. F. Contract: Quantity. 


Whera C. I. F. sales contract stipulated “about $99 tons of sugar’ and that 
shipment of 809 tons would fix the quantity 
to no further variation, except whére tender in alternative 
and where the tender of 88 tens was rejected, buver was obliged to accept 
York Oversea Co. 


meant “10 per cent over or under.” 


800 tons—Western Grocer Co. vy. New 


“about” 
subject 
$80 tons, 
tender of 
Northern 


is made of 800 or 


(District Court, 


District of California.)}—Index Page 2146, Col. 1, 
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| 
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was entered: in the second a judgment for 
the defendant on a4 verdict: the third, the 
instant case, is still pending on the merits. 


Verdict Held Confused. 


confusion arose in the trial of the 
because of the insistence of 
trving two issues to the jury 
the formal question whether 
Adams or Chambers was the proper legal 
plaintiff: the other the substantial ques 
tion whether the defendant had breached 
its contract and, if it had, to what dam 
ages was the plaintiff entitled. Both ques 
tions submitted with the result that 
no one Knows, nor can anyone ascertain, 
on which question the jury found for the 
defendant When this suit—the third 
was brought, the defendant interposed 
three equitable defenses under Section 
274b of the Judicial Code 

(1) Res judicata, that all the rights 
of the parties in the contracts sued upon 
were litigated and determined in the sec 
ond action; (2) equitable estoppel and (3) 
judicial estoppel both of the legal and use 
by reason their 
testimony in the prior suits 
same contracts. 


Much 
second case 
in 
One raised 


were 


is, 


of conduct and 


involving the 


Preliminary Hearing Held. 
Following the practice of 
in cases where equitable and 
are mingled, the learned trial 
preliminary to trial, those 
and finding they 


some courts 
legal issues 
court heard, 
equitable de 
could not be sus- 
tained because of lack of identity of par- 
ties, doubtful identity of causes of action, 
and lack of prejudice to the defendant 
arising from the alleged inconsistent 
tions taken by the Maintiffs in the severai 
actions, e@tered a decree holding them in 
valid and at the same time entered a judg 
ment on them against the defendant and, 
finally. ordered the case for trial before 
a judge and jury on the other issues raised 
by the pleadings. From this decree em 
bracing an adverse judgment on the 
equitable issues, the defendant took his 


fenses, 


posi 


the | appeal. 


At the argument here, counsel addressed 
themselves exclusively to the merits of the 
issues decided by the trial court. Ques- 
tioning the defendant's right to appeal 
from a decree or judgment which decided 
only a part of the issues of the case 
seemingly interlocutory—and, doubting its 
jurisdiction to entertain such an appeal, 
this court asked for argument on these 
two questions, whose determination in the 
appellant's favor must, of course, precece 
a determination of the matters brought 
review. 

Questions Held Same. 

These questions are so 
truth, onlx one is presented, namely; the 
jurisdiction of a Circuit Court of Appeals 
to entertain an appeal taken from a decree 
or judgment of a District Court disposing 
of equitable defenses interposed in a law 
action under authority of Section 274b of 
the Judicial Code. 

If the Circuit Courts 
jurisdiction it 
conferred by 
jurisdiction 


related that, in 


of Appeals have 
only becayse it 
some statute, as the appellate 
of these courts is wholly 
Statutory. Realizing this, the appellant 
says jurisdiction is conferred by three 
Statutes of which the first is Section 274b 
of the Judicial Code, (38 Stat. L. 956). 
Therefore, in our search for a statutory 
grant of jurisdiction, we first turn to this 
provision, which is the following words: 

“See. 274b. Forms of pleadings abolished 
That in all actions at law equitable de- 
fenses may be interposed by answer, plea. 
or replication without the necessity of 
filing a bill on the equity side of the 
court. The defendant shall have the same 
rights in such case if he had filed, a 
bill embodying the defense of (or) seeking 
the relief prayed for in such answer 
plea. Equitable relief respecting the sub 
ject-matter of the suit may thus be 
tained by answer or plea. 


is is 


as 
or 


ob- 


Procedure Outlined. 
case = affirmative 
answer or plea, the 
file a replication. Review 
ment decree entered in 
be regulated by rule of court. Whether 
such review be sought by writ of error or 
by appeal the appellate court shall have 
full power to render such judgment upon 
the records as law and justice shall 
quire. («38 Stat. L. 956).” 

Coneededly the provision 
aright of appeal nor does it grant juris 
diction by express terms. Congress rarely 
confers jurisdiction on a court by implica- 
tion. When it does, the implication, to be 
effective, must be not only clear but neces 
sary. 

The 
review 
in the 
first is: 

“Review 
tered in 
rule of cOurt 

Manifestly, this is a grant of power to 
regulate action under a jurisdiction already 
confererd:; it is not a grant of jurisdiction. 
Moreover, under the power of regulation 
thus given, no rule has been promulgated 
by this court. 

First Sentence Explained. 

But the next sentence in the context 
clearly explains the meaning of the first. 
Realizing that on mixed issues—equitable 
and legal—technical uncertainties might 
arise in disposing of a case according as 
it is in equity or at law, or when there is 
doubt as to which one it is, the Congress, 
in coneluding the section, said: 

“Whether such review be sought by writ 
of error or by appeal the appellate court 
shall have full power to render such judg- 
ment upon the records as law and justice 
shall require.” 

Rut the appellant further 
Congress conferred the necessary juris- 
diction when, in the quoted. section, it 
said: ‘“‘The defendant shall l.ave the same 
rights in such case as if he had filed a 
bill embodying the defense of (or) seeking 
the relief prayed for in such answer 
plea;” maintaining that among 
“rights’’ is the right of appeal. 

We regard these words merely as de- 
fining the defendant's position when issues 
normally belonging to opppsite 
are brought together for trial by a new 
method. That this is a grant right of 
appeal. to a litigant and a grant of juris- 
diction to this court is not only not a 
clear implication but it is not a necessary 
one, for @ party, whether his case be in 
equity or at law, already had a right of 
appeal at a proper time granted by an- 
other statute. 

Question of Time Unsettled. 

Even if we were to construe it as 
defendant isks, the sentence leaves 


In 
such 


relief is prayed 
plaintiff shall 
of the judg 


such case shall 


in 


or 


re 


does not give 


enly 
by 
last 


words of the section 
appellate courts 
two sentences. 


touching 
are contained 
Of these the 


of the judgment 
such case shall 


or decree 


be regulated 


en- 
by 


urges that the 


or 
those 


the 
un- 


| 





systems | 


settled the question before us, as to when | 


an appeal in such case may be taken. 
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The statute the appellant next cites as 
granting an appeal and conferring juri® 
diction is Section 129 of the Judicial Cod@ 
which allows appeals from interlocutory 
orders or decrees granting or refusing 
injunctions, 


On this provision the appellant advancés 
the theory that although no injunction 
was prayed for when it filed its equitable 
defenses against the case at law, the 
court's decree denying their validity was 
in effect a refusal of an injunction. 

The section last cited in the Judiqial 
Code is specific in respect to the instances 
in which appeals may be taken and does 
not extend to situations kindred to thosé 
specified. We can not find a right of 
interlocutory appeal from the appellant's 
argument that an appeal may be taken 
from a decree refusing ay injunction; that 
a decree denying equitable defenses 
pleaded refusal of an injunction in 
effect; and, therefore, an appeal may be 
taken from such a decree. Here, the minor 
premise, we think, false because it is 
forced and, in consequence, the syllogism 
is faulty. 


is a 


is 


And, lastly, the appellant cites as statue 
tory sanction for its claimed right of ape 
peal section 128 of the Judicial Code, which 
confers on Circuit Courts of Appeals ap- 
pellate jurisdiction to review ‘final deci- 
sions" of District Courts in certain cases, 
maintaining that the decree here appealed 
from is a final determination of the appel- 
lant’s defense to the appellee's cause of 
action. 

Here again citation of a statute confer- 
ring jurisdiction to review: by appeal begs 
the question as to when an appeal may be 
taken from a decision on a part of the is- 
sues in a case pleaded under section 274b 
of the Judicial Code 

That a saving of time and money would 
ge effected by first disposing on appeal of 
equitable matters previously determined 
by a trial court. or that in every case so 
tried under section 274b of the Judicial 
Code an intermediate appeal would be 
taken from the decision preliminarily ren- 
dered, thus causing expense and delay, are 
considerations for the legislative branch 
of the Government alone. 

We are only concerned 
Congress intended by what it did. Its in- 
tention interpreted by the Supreme 
Court in Liberty Oil Co. vs. Condon Bank, 
260 U. S. 235, 240; and that court, and 
others where a like procedure prevails un- 
der State statutes, have signified how it 
should best carried out, namely: that 
where equitable defense is interposed 
to a suit at law, the equitable issue raised 
should first be disposed of, as in a court 
of equity. and then if an issue at law re- 
main, it should be tried to a jury. 


with what the 


Was 


be 
an 


Separateness Argued. 

' By this practice, it is argued, equitable 
issues may be kept distinct from legal is- 
sues, the two issues may be considered on 
their respective merits, appropriate relief 
be administered and confusion and embar- 
rassment in the progress of the action 
avoided. Quinby vs. Conlon, 194 U. S. 420; 
Cornelius vs. Kessel, 128 U. S. 456: Liberty 
Oil Co. vs. Condon Bank, supra; Union Pa- 
cific R. Co. vs. Syvas, 246 Fed. 561, 565, 566; 
Fay vs. Hill, 249 Fed. 415, 418; Horbach vs. 
Coyle, 2 Fed. (2d) 702, 707. 

Yet of the many cases we have exam- 
ined, in which courts when reviewing ac- 
tions with mixed issues under the cited 
federal act and under similar state acts 
have expressed their views on the pro- 
cedure in the trial court, none has held 
or even intimated a right of immediate ap- 
peal from the preliminary determination 
of equitable issues when legal issues re- 
main to be tried; and only one case—pos- 
sibly two—show that. under state stautes, 
not available and whose provisions there- 
fore dare not known to us, an appeal may 
at once be taken from a decree on an 
equitable issue which decided against the 
plaintiff's right to reeover on the legal 
issues. Cornelius vs. Kessel, 128 U. S. 456, 
469; Quinby vs. Conlan, 104 U. S. 420. 


Federal Statute Defined. 


As the federal statute does not contain, 
either in express words or by nécéssary 
implication, a grant of separate appeal from 
# decree on a part of the issues involved 
in an action pleaded under Section 274b of 
the Judicial Code, or a grant of jurisdie- 
tion to entertain such an appeal, and in 
the dearth of judicial expression on the 
subject, are constrained to hold that 
this court is without jurisdiction to enter- 
tain the appeal at bar, prematurely taken. 
We think that section 274b of the Judicial 
Code contemplates nothing more than a 
formal indication by the court, made be- 
fore trial for convenience of the parties, 
of what its judgment would be if at the 
trial certain defenses should be raised and 
pressed. 

Though in form a decree, it is one 
purely incidental to the trial and interloe- 
utory in character, subject, of course,. to 
review after trial and judgment like any 
other part of the proceeding unless, before 
judgment, the court should change its 
mind and reverse itself. 

It follows that 
missed. 


we 


this appeal must be dis- 
Dismissal of the appeal. however, 
leaves the decree undisturbed but it pre- 
sents the paradox of also leaving undis- 
turbed the “judgment” embraced in the 
decree. 


Judgment Held Inadvertant. 

This judgment, we think, was inadvert- 
ently entered and must be disposed of in 
order to avoid the possible presence on the 
record of two judgments for opposite par- 
ties in the event of a judgment on a ver. 
dict rendered in favor of the defendant; 
yet. thjs court can not dispose of it by a 
decree of reversal on an appeal which it 
is about to dismiss. 

We shall, therefore, leave the adjust- 
ment of this situation to the learned trial 
court which, under the authorities, may 
of its own motion vacate the judgment 
without affecting the other features of 
the decree. Cases cited in 15 R. C. L. 688, 
690, 692, 696, 720, 

Regarding in another light this some- 
what perplexing record, due to a judg- 
ment at law being embodied in the decree 
in equity, we observe that the procedural 
formalities in appellate practice the sub- 
stantial distinctions between appeals and 
writs of error still pertain. The judg- 
ment within the decree is, in form, a 
judgment at law. Moreover, it is, at least 
in form, a final judgment. 

If viewed as a judgment at law entered 
coincidentally with the decree in equity 
but as an independent and separate judg- 
ment, it would, on its face, be open to 
writ of error. Such a writ must be taken 
as the appellate practice prescribes 

We have examined the record with this 
thought in mjnd but find that the only 
appellate proceeding pursued is the one 
which brings before us the decree in 
equity, not the judgment at law. 

For this reason the judgment is not dis- 
turbed by our action dismissing the ap- 
peal and we are brought to the result al- 
ready indicated that the record situation 
is one which can best be dealt with 
through the exercise of the control which 
the learned trial court has over its judge 
ments. 

The appeal is dismissed. 

July 8, 1926. 
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Retirement 
Postmasters 


Rural Mails Revised 
And Route Is Started 
By Eighteen Others 


Post Office Department Said to 
Aim at Increased Ef- 
ficiency Through 
Rerouting. 


The Post Office Department has made 
public 18 orders covering changes in rural 
mail services. The new orders are in ac- 
cordance with the department's general 
plan to increase the efficiency of the serv- 
ice either by the establishment of new 
routes or by revision of scehdules and the 
rerouting of present services. 

The full text of the department's orders 
follows: 


Established. 

NEW YORK—7987: Tupper Lake to 
Sunmount, 1.25 miles and back, 13 times 
a week, with six times a week additional 
one way only, between Sunmount and Tup- 
per Lake. Contract with Consolidated 
Motor Bus Lines (Inc.), of Tupper Lake, 
New York, under section 1396, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, for temporary star routes 
service from August 22, 1926, to June 30, 
1927, at the rate of $600 per annum. 


Schedules. 

Tupper Lake to Sunmount: Leave 
except Sunday 8:30 
a. m. and 2:30 p. m. and on Sunday 10:30 
a. m. Arrive Sunmount by 8:45 a. m., 
2:45 p. m., and on Sunday by 10:45 a. m. 
Leave Sunmount daily except 11 a. m., 3 
p. m., and on Sunday, 6 p.m. Arrive Tup- 
per Lake by 11:15 a. m., 3:15 p. m., and 
on Sunday by 6:15 p.m. Effective August 
22, 1926. 

NORTH DAKOTA—61999: Seach by 
Golva and Carlyle (Mont.), 29.13 miles and 
back, six times a week. Contract with 
Blankenburg Transportation Co., of Glen- 
dive, Mont., under section 1396, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, for temporary star- 
route service from August 23, 1926, to Aug- 
ust 22, 1927, at the rate of $1,992 per an- 
num. 

61999: Beach to Ollie (Mont.): Leave 
Beach daily except Sunday 7 a. m. Arrive 
Ollie by 10 a. m. Leave Ollie daily except 
Sunday 3 p.m. Arrive Beach by 6 p. m. 
Effective August 23, 1926. 

UTAH—69996: Price to Wattis, 19.5 
miles and back, three times a week. Con- 
tract with Arrow Auto Line, of Price, 
Utah, under section 1396, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, for temporary star-route 
service from August 16, 1926, to June 30, 
1927, at the rate of $973.44 per annum. 

69997: Hiawatha to Price, 17.7 miles 
and back, six times a week. Contract with 
Arrow Auto Line, of Price, Utah, under 
section 1396, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
for temporary star-route service from 
August 16, 1926, to June 30, 1927, at the 
rate of $1,767.04 per annum. 

69998: Helper by Peerless, Spring Can- 
yon, Standardville and Latuda, to Raines, 
8.2 miles and back, six times a week. Con- 
tract with A. F. Adams, of Spring Canyon, 
Utah, under section 1396, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, for temporary star-route 
service from August 16, 1926, to June 30, 
1927, at the rate of $1,200 per annum. 

UTAH—69996. Price to Wattis: 
Price Monday, Wednesday and Friday 2 
p.m. Arrive Wattis by 3.45 p.m. Leave 
Wattis Monday, Wednesday and Friday 4 
p.m. Arrive Price by 5:45 p.m. Effective 
August 16, 1926. 69997. Hiawatha to Price: 
Leave Hiawatha daily except Sunday 11 a. 
m. Arrive Price by 1 p. m. Leave Price 
daily except Sunday 2:30 p. m. Arrive 
Hiawatha by 4:30 p. m. Effective August 
16, 1926. 69998. Helper to Rains: Leave 
Helper daily except Sunday 1:45 p. m. Ar- 
rive Rains by 2:45 p.m. Leave Rains daily 
except Sunday 3 p. m. Arrive Hélper by 
4p.m. Effective August 16, 1926. 


7987. 
Tupper Lake daily 


Leave 


Changed. 

ARKANSAS—47309. Wolf Bayou to 
Jamestown. From August 14, 1926, change 
service so as to end at Locust Grove, omit- 
ting Jamestown; no change in distance. 

NEBRASKA.—57285. Ravenna to north- 
west corner section 30 (n. 0.) 

TENNESSEE—2?27128. Kyles Ford to Rog- 
ersville. From July 22, 1926, supply Ejid- 
son at the site authorized July 30, 1926, de- 
creasing distance 1.25 miles. From August 
25, 1926, change and restate service so as 
to be from Ravenna, 0.5 mile south, west 2 
miles, south 1, west 1, south 1.75 to Poole, 
south 1.25, southwest, angling across sec- 
tion 2, to northwest corner section 11, west 
5, north 1.5 to Pleasanton, north 0.5, west 
5, north 1 to northwest corner section 30 
(n. o.), returning south 1 mile, east 1, south 
2, east 3, northeast, angling across section 
2 to northwest corner section 1, and north 
0.5 mile to Pleasanton, thence by Poole to 
Mavenna over regular road; no change in 
distance. 


Schedules. 

ARKANSAS—47309. Wolf Bayou to Lo- 
cust Grove: 
Thursday and Saturday 7 a. m. Arrive 
Locust Grove by 12 m. Leave Locust 
Grove Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 1 
p.m. Arrive Wolf Bayou by 6 p.m. Ef- 
fective August 14, 1926. 

COLORADO—65169: Snyder to Stone- 
ham; Snyder to Hunters schoolhouse (n. 
0.): Leave Snyder Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday 9 a.m. Arrive Hunters school- 
house (n. o.) by 10:30 a. m. Leave 
lfunters schoolhouse (n. 0.) Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday 10 minuutes after ar- 
rival. Arrive Snyder in 2 hours. Leave 
Snyder Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 
9 a.m. Arrive Stoneham by 11 a. m. 
Leave Stoneham Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday 12:15 p. m. Arrive Snyder by 
4 p.m. Effective at once. 

GEORGIA—21172: Jewell 
Leave Jewell daily except 
a. m. and 4 p. m. Arrive 
8:15 a. m. and 4:30 p. m. Leave May- 
field daily except Sunday on receipt of 
mail from trains due about 10:58 a. m. 
and 5:35 p. m, but not later than 11:30 a. 
m. and 6:30 p. m. Arrive Jewell in 30 
minutes. Effective at once. 

LOUISIANA-—-49102: Tallulah 
Providence: Leave Tallulah daily 
ceipt of mail from train due about 11:10 
a. m., but not later than 12 m. Arrive 
Lake Providence in 112 hours. Leave Lake 
Providence daily at 3:30 p. m. and on Sun- 
day as soon as mails are exchanged. Ar- 
vive Tallulah by 5 p. m. and in 1% hours. 
Liffective at once. 

NEW YORK—14481: Amsterdam to 
Cloverdale: Leave Amsterdam daily ex- 
cept Sunday 7:50 a. m. and 4:20 p.‘*m. 
Arrive Cloverdale by 8:20 a. m. and 4:50 
p.m. Leave Cloverdale daily except Sun- 
day on receipt of mail from trains due 
about 9 a. m. and 5:30 p. m., but not 
later than 10 a. m. dnd 6:15 p. m. Ar- 
rive Amsterdam in 30 minutes. Effective 
at once. 

West Virginia 
lenboro: Leave 


to Mayfield: 
Sunday 7:45 


Mayfield by 


Lake 
on re- 


to 


16603: Harrisville 
ddarrisville daily 


to El- 
except 
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Sunday 7 a. m., 10 a. m., and 4.30 p. m. 
Arrive Ellenboro by 7.30 a. m., 10.30 a. m., 
and 5 p. m. Leave Ellenboro daily except 
Sunday, on receipt of mail from trains No. 
38, due about 8 a. m.; No. 3, due about 10.50 
a. m., and No. 4, due about 5.30 p. m. Ar- 
rive Harrisville in 30 minutes. Lffective 
August 16, 1926. 

Wyoming—64188: Bondurant to Daniel: 
(June 1 to October 31): Leave Bondurant 
Tuesday and Friday 6 a. m. Arrive Dan- 
iel by 12 m. Leave Daniel Tuesday and 
Friday 1 p. m. Arrive Bondurant by 6 
p.m. (November 1 to May 31): Leave Bon- 
durant Monday and Thursday 6 a.m. Ar- 
rive Scott Ranch (n. 0.) by 6 p. m. Leave 
Scott Ranch (n. 0.) Tuesday and Friday 
6 a.m. Arrive Daniel by 6 p. m. Leave 
Ar- 


Leave 


Daniel Monday and Tuesday 6 a. m. 
rive Scott Ranch (n. 0.) by 6 p. m. 
Scott Ranch 
6 a.m. 


(n. 0.) Tuesday and Friday 


Arrive Bondurant by 6 p. m. Ef- 
fective at once. 

64210: Montainview to Burntfork: (When 
vehicle Leave Moun- 
1.30 p. 


Leave Burnt- 


motor can be use): 


tainview daily except Sunday m. 
Arrive Burntfork by p. 
fork daily except Sunday § a. m. Arrive 
Mountainview by 12.30 p. m. (When mo- 
tor vehicle can not be used): Leave Moun- 
tainview daily exeept Sunday at 8 a. m. 
Arrive Burntfork by 6 p.m. Leave Burnt- 
fork daily except Sunday 8 a.m. Arrive 
Mountainview by 6 p. m. Effective at 
once. 


m. 


Post Office Grants 


Leave to Employes 


Orders Issued Authorizing Atten- 
dance at Number of State 
Convegtions. 


Announcement has been made by John 
H. Bartlett, First Assistant Postmaster 
General, of approval of orders granting 
leave of absence to city and village car- 
riers and postal employes to attend an- 
nual conventions of the National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers and the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks. 

The various times and places at which 
these conventions are to be held are men- 
tioned in Mr. Bartlett's announcement. 
The full text of which follows: 


Long Beach, Calif., September 6, 
California State Branch. 

La Junta, Colo., September 6-7, 
Colorado State branch. 

Boise, Idaho, September 6, 
State branch. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., September 20-21, 
1926. New York State branch. 

Dayton, Ohio, September 4-6, 1926. 
State branch. 

Philadelphia, Pa., September 6-8, 
Pennsylvania State branch. 

Tacoma, Wash.. September 6, 
Washington State branch. 

ore at post offices having city 
delivery and village delivery service in the 
are authorized to 
grant leave of absence to all city or vil- 
lage delivery carriers who are members 
of the organization, whose services may 
be spared without detriment to the serv- 
ice, upon application in the tsval man- 
ner, for as many days as may be neces- 
Sary, not to exceed 30, to enable them to 
attend these conventions at the places and 
on the dates mentioned. Such absence 
may be charged to the employes’ annual 
leave or, if necessary, leave without pay 
may be granted. 

Bisbee, Ariz., September 6, 1926. 
State branch. 

Valley City, N. Dak., September 6, 
North Dakota State branch. 

Boise, Idaho, September 6, 
State branch. 

Glendale, Calif.. September 6, 
California State branch. 

Indianapolis, Ind., September 6, 
Indiana State branch., 

La Junta, Colo., September 6, 1926. Colo- 
rado State branch. 

Tacoma, Wash., September 6, 
Washington State branch. 

Henderson, Ky., September 6, 1926. 
tucky State branch. 

Postmasters in the States above men- 
tioned who have employes who are met-- 
bers of the State branches of the Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks aré 
authorized to grant leave of ubsence 
such employes whose services may 
without detriment to the service, 
upon application in the usual manner, for 
as many days as may be necessary, not to 
30, to enable them to 


1926. 
1926. 
1926. Idaho 
Ohio 
1926. 


1926. 


Arizona 
1926 


1926. 


Idaho 


1926. 


Ken- 


«attend these 





| 
! 


| 


1926. | 


| (Bul. 


1926. | 


‘Post Office to Open 


to } 


conventions at the places and on the dates | 


mentioned. Such absence may o2 
to the employes’ annual leave vo: 
sary, leave without 


charged 
. if neces 
pay may be granted. 


Held Violated 


Postmasters Reminded of New 
Regulations on Japanese 
Advices. 


Advices of money orders drawn on 
Japan should be sent to San Francisco or 
Seattle und not El Paso, R. S. 
Regar, Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, has warned in a notice to postmas- 
ters. The postmasters were requested in 
Mr. Regar's notice to comply with exist- 
ing postal regulations in regard to the 
exchange of remittances sent to Japan. 

The full text of Mr. 
lows: 


Texas, 


Regar’s notice fol- 
It has come to the attention of this bu- 
reau that a number of postmasters at in- 
ternational post offices forward to the 
postmaster at El Paso, Tex., advices (ac- 
companied by the canceled orders) drawn 
on Japan, instead of complying with the 
instructions on page 100 of the United 
States Official Posta} Guide for July, 1926. 
Money-orders advices (and 
ders) representing 
Japan should 
change office at 


canceled 
remittances sent to 
forwarded to the ex- 
San Francisco, Calif., ex- 
cept when issued in Idaho, Minnesota, 
Montana, North Dakota, Oregon, and 
Washington, for which States Seattle, 
Wash., is the exchange office. 

R. S. REGAR, 

Third Assistant Post- 
master General. 


or- 


be 


Closes Summer Post Office. 

The Post Office Department has an- 
nounced that effective September 6, 1926, 
the summer post office at Ridgeview Park, 
Pennsylvania, will be closed. In making 
this announcement, the Department said: 

Ridgeview Park, to close September 6, 
1926, Mail to Millwvod, 


| Montgomery County, 47414. 
| miles northeast. 
} gust 5, 





; Blanche, 3 
| south; 
| Effective August 4, 


Mail to Flippin. 


| Discontinuance of Four 
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Three Declared Eligible 
For Postal Appointment 


United States Civil 
has certified to 


The 
mission 


Service Com- 
the Postmaster 
General the names of Clyde KE. Ely, Charles 
G. Sage, and Warren H. Orcutt, as_ be- 
ing eligible for appointment a& postmas- 
ter at Deming, New Mexico. 

The papers of Mrs. Eva H. Brown, AI- 
len Crotchett, Mrs. Mildred T. Law, Roy 


beth H. Godwin, Mrs. Bernadette Me- 
Donough, and Roy M. Perkins, were dis- 
approved by the commission because the 
applicants, who were candidates 
same office, failed to 
ments of the law. 


for the 


meet the require- 


Changes in Mail 
Service in Eleven 
States Reported 


Additional Routes Are Author- 
ized in Orders Issued by 


Office De- 


Post 


M. Perkins, Memory H. Cain, Mrs. Eliza- | 
! 
| 
! 


partment. ‘ 


Twelve orders affecting changes in the 
mail messenger service in Delaware, Fior- 
ida, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Massachu- | 
setts, New York, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, | 
Pennsylvania and Washington, have been 
approved by the Post Office Department. 
The changes involve the establishment of 
two new services, the discontinuance of one 
in Pennsylvania, and orders calling for re- 
routings and mileage changes in others. 


The full text of the orders as issued by 


| the Post Office Department follow: 


FLORIDA—223414: 
County, to 104802, 5.5 miles, as often as re- 
quired. From July 15, 1926. 

PENNSYLVANIA—210716: Port Royal, 
Juniata County, to 102743, 0.14 mile;115715, 
0.11 mile, including direct transfer service 
between depots when necessary, 0.08 mile, 
as often as required. From 


1926. 


Felda, Hendry 


September 1, 


Discontinued. 
PENNSYLVANIA—210363 
302120, 0.06 mile. 


Gwynedd to 

From July 31, 1926. 
Changed. 

DELAWARE—212027: Smyrna to 102789, 
1.66 miles, at Clayton railroad station. Ex- 
changes of mails between Smyrna and Clay- 
ton, Del., post offices are established. 

IILINOIS—235909: Chicago between 
Roseland Station and 105756 and 106723 at 
Kensington railroad depot (n. 0.), 0.44 mile 
and 105716, 0.18 mile. Distance is restated 
between Roseland Station and 106716 to be 
0.2 mile. 

INDIAN A—233450: 
105723. 0.23 mile. 
be 0.27 mile. 

KENTUCK Y—229420: Wasioto to 105757 
at Pineville railroad station (n.o.), 1 mile, 
two round trips daily, including exchanges 
of mail between the post offices at Wasioto 
and Jayem, 1.25 miles. That part of order | 
of July 2 (Bul. 14126) which restated servy- 
ice so as to include exchanges of mail be- 
tween the post offices at Wasioto and 
Jayem is modified so as to state the serv- 
ice between the post offices at Wasioto and 
105757 at Pineville railroad station (n.o.) 
to be as often as required instead of two 
round trips daily. 

MASSACHUSETTS—204346: Easthamp- 
ton to 101728; 101724, 0.16 mile UD. Serv- 
ice is restated so as to omit supply from 
101724, effective August 7, 1926, 

NEW YORK—207117: Elba to 109727; 
102823, 0.9 mile. Service is restated so as 
to omit route 109727. 

OKLAHOM A—253016: Tahlequah to 
111797, 0.64 mile. Distance is restated as | 
as to be 0.49 mile. Effective May 18, 1926. 

RHODE ISLAN D—205063: 
101728, 0.08 mile. Distance 
as to be 0.01 mile. 

WASHINGTON—271054: Monse 
113732, 0.46 mile. Order of August 7, 
14155), discontinuing service 
August 14, 1926, is rescinded. 


Leiters 
Distance is 


Ford to 
restated to 





Greene to 
is restated so 

to 
1926 | 
from 


Three New Offices 


The Post Office Department has an- 
nounced the issuance of orders covering 
the establishment of new fourth class post 
offices and discontinuance of similar offices 
located in Arkansas, Kentucky, Oklahoma, 
North Carolina and West Virginia. 

The full text of the Department's 
nouncement follows: 

Established—Fourth Class. 

ARKANSAS—73113. Fannie (*2679), 
Oakwood, 3% 
Effective Au- 


an- 


aOakwood. 
1926... 
KENTUCK Y—69517. 
Bell County, special 
miles east; 
Dewitt, 5 miles 
1926. 
OKLAHOMA—62647. 
marron County, 53144. Delfin, 14 miles 
southwest; Wilkins, 17'2 miles southeast. 
aWilkins. Effective August 5, 1926. 


Ivy 
from 
Four 


west. 


Grove (*1725), 
Four Mile. 
Mile, 4 miles 
aFour Mile. 





Felt (*3625), Cim- 


*Unit number. 
aPostmaster’s present address, 
Discontinued—Fourth Class. 
ARKANSAS — Rea Valley, 
County, 47146. Effective August 


Marion 
31, 1926. 


NORTH CAROLINA— Modified) Coving- 
ton, Richmond County, 18396. The order 
of August 5, 1926 (Bulletin No. 14150), dis- 
continuing this offige effective August 14, 
1926, hereby modified to show discon- 
tinuance effective September 15, 1926, 

WEST VIRGINIA — Kester, toane 
County, 16315. Effective August 31, 1926. 
Mail to Clio. 


is 


Post Offices Announced | 
The Post Office Department has an- 
nounced the discontinuance of fourth-class 
post offices at Hackley, Louisiana; Alla- 
gash, Maine: Birches, Maine; and Kort- 
right, New York. 

The full text of the 
nouncement follows: 

Discontinued. 

Louisiana — Hackley, Washington 
County, 49361. Effective August $1, 1926. 
Mail to Franklinton. 

Maine — Allagash, 
1104. Effeetive August 
to St. Francis. Birches, 
1097. Effective August 
to Bemis. 


Department's an- 





Aroostook 
31, 
Oxford 
31, 


County, | 

1926. Mail 
County, 
1926. Mail | 
| 


ikortright, Delaware County, 
271 en 207804. Lffective September | 
lo, 1926. Mail to Bloomville. 


“Tities 
{ country wanted an air mail service but few 
| of 


| York and Chicago 
| operating expenses and 


| paying 
| so is the line between Jacksonville, Tampa 


;’ Worth since 


' manently 


dress 


Army and 


Navy Orders 


Mr. New Declares 
Air Mail, by Itself, 
Not Enough to Pay 


Says Contractors Must Carry 
Passengers and Express 
to Make Business 
Show a Profit. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
master General may asks private 
tractors to name the terms on which they 
will take over the business of carrying the 
transcontinental air mail. 

I have said as often have either 
written or spoken on the subject that the 
Government should turn the business over 
to private capital; but when the continuous 
transcontinental service Was started, and 
in fact not until the present was there 
any private capital that either cared 
enough or knew enough about it to give 
it a moment's There are 
now several concerns that are at least ap- 
proaching a condition to permit of their 
taking it over and are manifesting a will- 
ingness to do so. 

This is just exactly what the Post Office 
Department has had in mind in develop- 
ing and carrying forward the air mail. It 
has been demonstrated to all who might 
be interested that communication by air 
between distant points was possible both 
by day and by night with dependable regu- 
larity and marvelously fast time. 

Refers to Twin Cities Route. 

Nothing that has happened better illu- 
strates what I had in mind in saying, as 
I have more than once publicly said, that 
the danger lay not in our not going fast 
enough in the establishment of air mail 
lines but in going too fast, Qlan what has 
happened in the case of the Chicago-Twin 
Route” Nearly every city in the 


con- 


as I 


consideration. 


them either realized or inquired how 
much it would cost in money to maintain 
it or how much mail they could contrib- 
ute to it in volume or in receipts. 

St. Paul and Minneapolis were among 
the most insistent. They just had to be 
on the air mail map. They would have 
accepted no excuses for refusal to adver- 
tise the service and one was duly adver- 
tised, for which Mr. Charles Dickinson 
was the lowest and best bidder. 

of course he lost money. 
received every cent paid in 
the mail he carried he would still have 
lost money. Receipts from mail alone 
would no more meet his expenses than 
they would those of the St. Paul or the 


If he had 
vostage for 


| North Western Railroad, but that does not 


mean that there will be no air service to 
those cities, and another service has al- 
ready been aavertised for. 

Points Out Needs. 

Contractors are learning that to be suc- 
cessful they must carry passengers and 
express and it is not going te be long 
until someone puts in a fuil service of 
that character. 

It is not true that all the contract air 
mail lines are losing money ut it is true 
that most of them are, and most of them 
must, so long as they depend npyon mail 
only. 

Our service between New 
is better tnan paying 
the business 
growing. The transcontinental conrection 
from Salt Lake with Los Angeles is on a 
basis but it carries passengers; 


own night 


is 


and Miami, which also carries passengers. 

Mr. Mitten’s line between Philadelphia 
and Washington carries almost its full 
eapacity of passengers each way every 
day. Two or three of the contractors on 


| our best lines are placing orders for pas- 


senger carrying ships. They will all have 


| to come to it and most of them will. 


The line between New York and San 


Francisco has been in operation day and 


July 1, 
to Fort 

that con- 
route with 
City since 


for over two years, since 
the extension from Dallas 
the 12th of May; 
trans-Continental 
at Salt Lake 


night 
1924; 


necting the 
Los Angeles 


| April 17. 


Tells of Expectations. 
It is my very sincere belief that within 
a comparatively short time a person de- 


siring to do so may leave New York by 


a ship carrying the air mail after the 
close of business hours on Saturday and 
be in San Francisco or Los Angeles for 
the opening of business Monday morning. 

I feel that the United States com- 
mitted to the permanent continuance of 
the air service between the two coasts 
and whenever it does get ready to turn 
the business over tg private parties it 
will insist upon a contract satisfactorily 
guaranteeing that the service will be per- 
maintained. 

I agree with the statement of Colonel 
Paul Henderson that efficient Air Mail 
service cannot be rendered until the Gov- 
ernment replaces old-fashioned single-en- 
gine planes with planes propelled by more 
than one motor, but would amend it by 
saying that that is just as true of the 
National Air Transport and all other com- 
panies contemplating carrying air mail as 
it is of the Government. What we have 
done to date has been accomplished with 
equipment that everybody knows has fallen 
far short of being up to date. 

As soon as Congress gave us the money 
with which to buy, we ordered 50 new 
planes of the very best type, 18 of which 
have already been delivered, and which 
are coming at the rate of about three a 
week. They are designed to carry mail 
only, for obviously the Government is not 
going into passenger business. 

I repeat that it is my belief that all the 
contract lines must equip themselves with 
planes of passenger-bearing type before 
the service can be made what we all in- 
tend it shall be. 


is 


the 


Changes in Post Offices 


Announced by Department 
17033— 

The Post Office 
nounced changes in 
fices as follows: 

William H. Shannon, vice Lawrence F. 
Jacobs, retired, Sage, Ark.; Walter Buln, 
vice George Kk. Wilson, retired, Gaviota, 
Calif.; Hilda A. Vandiver, vice Lois A. 
Lantz, retired, Brooklyn, IL; William R. 
Lyneh, vice Daniel C. Alcorn, retired, 
stiles, Ky.; Walter E. Marshall, vice Wil- 
lie F. Applegarth, retired, Wrights, Md., 
Oddie L. Brown, vice Winfield S. Vaughan, 
retired, Spokune, Mo.; Lawrence K. Pea- 
cock, Dahlialand, N. J.; new office ad- 
Berlin, N. J., Walter 8S. Com- 
merdinger, jr., vice Henry B. Whitaker, 
Nesconset, N. Y.; Charles H. Robinson, 
new office, North Miami, Okla., address 
Route No. 2, Miami, Okla.; Walter H. 
Watson, vice D, Edna. Foster, retired, 
Parkland, Pa.; John B. Hodges, vice John 
A. Vernon, retired, Sutherlin, Va.; and 
Mrs. Ethel W. Moore, vice Cordelia F. 
Duss, xetired, Tower Hill, Va. 


has 
post 


Department 
fourth class 


an- 
of- 


Postal Service 


Latest Government Documents 
and Publications 


ps MENTS described in this column are obtainable at prices stated from the 

Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Digests are printed so they can be cut out and pasted on the Standard Library- 
Index and File Cards, measuring 7.5 centimeters by 12.5 centimeters, approximately 
8 by 5 inches, used in the majority of the libraries in America, and filed for reference. 


Netice to Libraries: The Library of Congress card numbers are likewise given. 

Number enclosed in [ ] indicate an open card entry covering the serial set 

as a whole. Numbers enclosed in ( ) Indicate the Congressional Library card 

printed for an EARLIER issue of “the document and substantially correct and 

usable for the reprint. Cards require about four weeks to prepare and print; 

those ordering cards from this list will cccasionally have to wait; the OUT 
check has its usual significance. 


AND EXPLORATIONS: Natural 
Parks. Price list Number 35—11th Edition 
allied subjects issued by the Superintendent Government Printing 
Office, Washington. Gratis distribution. {26-26625] 

A wide variety of subjects including denudation and erosion, desert watering places, 
the Big Tree County, boundaries, China, the compdsition of the Earth's Interior, the 

Everglades, Geology, Paleontology, Meteorology, Ethnology and varied subjects. 


GEOGRAPHY Scenery and National 


relating to these and 


Wonders, 
of Publications 
of Documents, 


AMERICAN CARGO FOR AMERICAN SHIPS: By T. V. O'Connor, Chairman, U. S. 
Shipping Board. Issued by the United States Shipping Board. Price 15 cents per 
copy. [26-26648] 

Since the original issue of this publication, records for the fiscal year 1925 have 
been completed and comparisons are now shown between full annual periods, super- 

seding the half-year period used to represent 1925 traffic in the first edition. ° 


PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS IN CENTRAL AMERICA: Based on Reports sub- 
mitted by the Consular Officers of the Department of State. Compiled by J. W. Van 
der Laan, Paper Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce, and issued as Trade Information Bulletin Number 414. Price 10 cents 
per copy. [26-26647] 

The United States ship to Central America about 1,000 tons, annually, of old and 
over-issue newspapers, which is used, generally, for wrapping bundles in the smaller 
stores. Total importations of paper and paper products Mave averaged about $1,000,- 

000.00 annually, of which amount the United States supplies approximately 75%. Pan- 

ama and the Canal Zone are the best Central American Customers, importing approxi- 

mately $200,000.00 worth of paper and paper products annually. 


AMERICAN DOCUMENTED SEAGOING MERCHANT VESSELS OF 500 GROSS 
TONS AND OVER: JUNE 1, 1926. Issued by the Bureau of Navigation, Department 
of Commerce as Serial Number 103. Annual subscription price, 75 cents; single 
copies, 10 cents each. [19-26597.] 

The rating, speed, name of owner, home port and address of the owner of every 

American vessel documented. 


Army Orders 


The Department of War has _ issued 
Special Orders, No. 194, to the Army per- 
sonnel, as follows: 


Chemical Warfare. 

Smith, Ist Liegt. Paul R., from Edge: 

wood Arsenal, Md., to Fort Sill, Okla. 
Field Artillery. 

Paragraph 9, Special Orders 166, re- 
lieving Capt. Victor A. Dash from assign- 
ment at Madison Barracks, N. Y., and 
directing him to proceed. to Fort Sill. Okla., 
is revoked. 

Dunwoody, Capt. William B., from Pitts- 
burgh,’ Pa., to Fort Hoyle, Md. 

So much of paragraph 52, Special Or- 
ders No. 180, assigning 2nd Lieut. Nor- 
man Arthur Matthias, to proceed from 
Curtiss, Wis., to Fort Sheridan, IIl., is re- 
voked., and Lieut. Matthias is ordered 
Fort Sam Houston. 

The following enlisted men to Fort Mon- 
roe, Va., for Coast Artillery School: Pvt. 
Otto Lechman, Fort Totten, N. Y.; Pvt. 
Cyrus Shank, Fort Monroe. Va. 

Cavalry. 

Barnhart, Capt. Frank H.. from 

Riley, Kan., to Fort Clark, Texas. 
Engineers. 

Beckham, Capt. Frank SeSales, from 
Philadelphia to Trenton, N. J., Scranton, 
Pa., Chester, Pa., and Baltimore, Md., on 
inspection trip. 

Leave of Absence. 

Boyd, Ist Lieut. William L. Air Corps, 
3 mo. 

Bryant, Capt. Thomas A. Cavalry, 1 mo. 
21 days. 

Avera, Ist Lieut, Wray B., Field Artil- 
lery, 1 mo., ext. 

Franklin, Warrant Officer Charles H., 
Army War College, 1 mo. 10 days. 

Allen, Major Harvey C., Coast Artillery, 
15 days 

Wells, Capt. Walter H., Infantry, 7 days. 

Connell, Col. William M., General Staff, 
12 days. 

Seaman, Dieut. Col. Claudius M., Coast 
Artillery, 15 days. 

Biegler, Lieut. Col. George W., Cavalry, 
ext. 15 days. 


Infantry. 

Gardiner, Major George H., from Fart 
Sam Houston, Tex., to Denver, Colo. 

Dusenburg, Major Ralph W., from duty 
as military attache in Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, to Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Wilson, Ist Lieut. Carlisle B., from Fort 
Benning, Ga., to Camp Meade, Md. 

Squirrel, 2nd Lieut. Maurice William, 
from Daytona Beach, Fla., to active duty, 
Fort Benning, Ga. 

Mecllroy, Major James G., from duty 
in office of chief of staff Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Ind. ' 

Medical Corps. 

Moxness, Ist Lt, Bennie A., from Fritz- 
simons General Hospital, Denver, Colo., to 
Army Medical School, Wash., D. C. 

Kurz, ist Lieut. Rudolph Ferdinand, 
from Trenton, Ill., to Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex. 

Demmer, Major Charles C., and Camp- 
bell, Capt. William R., detailed members 
of veterinary examing board to examine 
Ist Lieut. Lester W. Ingram, Veterinary 
Corps, for promotion, vice Majors Henry 
L. Kraft and Elias E. Cooléy. 

Signal Corps. 

Franks, Major Wyatt Golson, from 
Washington, D. C., to Fort Monmouth, N. 
J., for training. 

McDonough, 2nd Lieut. Robert Kinzie, 
from Highland Falls, N. Y., to Fort Du- 
pont, Del. 


Fort 


Ordnance. 

Davis, Ist Lieut. Merle: H., 
tinny Arsenal, N. J., 
nal, Md. 

Paragraph 79, Special Orders 180, which 
amends paragraph 51, Special Orders 109, 
relating to Ist Lieut. Merle H. Davis, is 
revoked. 

Richardson, Major Charles T., from 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Md., to Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, to act as military at- 
tache. 


from Pica- 
to Edgewood Arse- 


Retirements. 

Kuhn, Master Sergt. Edward C., de- 
tachment of enlisted men, office of Chief 
of Coast Artillery, Washington, D. C., 
to be sent home. 

Miscellaneous. 

Duval, Capt. John Mortimer, jr., Ad- 
jutant General's Dept. Reserve, from New 
York to Washington, D. C., for training. 

Garrison, Chaplain Joseph G., from Uni- 
versity of Chicago, to Fort Sheridan, Il. 

Paragraph 24, Special Orders No. 187, 
amended to read Capt. Martin R. Rice, 
from Purdue University (not from active 
duty) to Council Bluffs High School, Coun- 
cil Bluffs. Iowa. 


U.S. Navy Orders 


Orders Issued to Naval officers under 
date of August 14, 1926: 

Capt. Edward T. 
Ship, San Francisco; 
reau, New York. 


Quartermaster Corps. 

Lewis, Capt. Marcus Alonzo, ordered to 
active duty at Seattle, Wash. 

Order relieving Capt. Phillips H. Mallory 
from duty in office of Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, Sept. 1 amended to read December 
31, 1926. 

Deitrick, Lieut. Col. Leonard L., as- 
signed as assistant commandant School for 
Bakers and Cooks, San Francisco, reliev- 
ing Capt. Charles J. Kalberer. 

Lawson, Ist Lieut. John James, to active 
duty at intermediate depot, Seattle, Wash. 


Lieut. Samuel H. Arthur, det. Aircraft 
Saqdns., Battle Flt.; to Nav. Air Sta., Pen- 
sacola, Fla. 

Lieut.,.Rudolph P. Bielka, det. U. S. S. 
William Jones; to U. S. S. Marcus. 

Lieut. James M. Connally, det. U. S. S. 
Bruce; to executive officer, U. S. S. Bruce. 

Lieut. Robert D. Dashiell, to duty aised 
to Comdt. 138th Nav. Dist. 

Lieut. Nels Drake, relieved 
duty; to home. 

U. 8: &. Lieut. James L. Fisher, det. U. S. S. 
Patoka; to command U. S. S. S-31. 

Lieut. Drayton Harrison, det. aide to 
Comdt. 4th Nav. Dist., Phila., Pa.; to duty 
4th Nav. Dist. 

Lieut. Beverly A. Hartt, det. U. S. S. 
Seattle; to Office Naval Intelligence, Navy 
Dept. 

Lieut. John B. Heffernan, det. U. S. S. 
Pittsburgh; to U. S. S. Arkansas. 

Lieut. Frank Kerr, det. U. S. S. 
mond; to Nav. Ammun. Depot, 
(Lake Denmark), N. J. 

Lieut. James M. Lewis, det. 
Cuyama; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. Edward Sparrow, det. command 
U. S. S. 8-21; to U. S. S. Patoka. 

Lieut. Richard B. Tuggle, det. Nav. 
Inspr. Eng. Mat’l., Cincinnati, Ohio; to 
Asiatic Sta. 

Lt. (jg.) Roy M. Signor, det. Aircraft 
Sadns., Battle Flt.; to Nay. Air Sta., Pen- 
sacola, Fla, 

Lt. (jg.) Morris Smellow, det. U. S. 8. 
Chewink; to U. S. S. Cincinnati. 

Ensign Hardin, to duty U. S. S. Texas. 

Iisnsign Michael I. Kearns, det. from all 
duty; to resignation accepted Oct. 10, 1926. 
Ensign Calvin H. Many, to duty U. Ss. 

Neches. 

Ensign Edward G. Muth, det. U. S. S. 
John F. Burnes; to treat. Nav. Hosp., Mare 
Island, Calif. 

Ensign David L. Nutter, 
fied. To U. S. S. Texas. 

Ensign Edward N. Parker, det. U. S. 5S. 
Utah; to U. S. S. Mahan. 

Ensign James V. Query, det. U. S. 8S. 
New York; to U. S. S. Dallas. 

Ensign Joseph M. Scruggs, det. U. S. 8S. 
New York; to U. S. S, Dallas. 

Lieut. W alter M. Mahany (SC), 


Constien, 
to Navy 


det. 


Retg. 


Rec. 
Bu- 


Capt. George B. Landenberger, det. Rec. 
Ship, San Francisco; to 12th Nav. Dist. 

Comdr. John S, MeCain, det. command 
U. S. S. Sirius; to U. S. S. New Mexico. 

Comdr. John P. Miller, det. Off. in Chg., 
Navy Retg. Sta., Phila., Pa.; to 
Whitney. 

Comdr. Henry A. Orr, det. command U. 
S. S. Kidder; to command Div. 34, Dest. 
Sqdns., Battle Fit. 

Comdr. Fred F. Rogers, det. 
College, Newport, R. L.: 
S. Sirius. 

Lt. Comdr. Wilder D. Baker, det. U. S. 
S. Marcus; to command U. 8S. S. Kidder. 

Lt. Comdr. Elliott Buchmaster, det. Rec. 
Ship, Puget Sound, Wash.; to Sqd. engi- 
neer officer, Dest. Sqd. 14, Sctg. Fit. 

Lt. Comdr. Frank N. Eklund, ret., det. 
U. S. S. Whitney; to Navy Yard, Mare 
Island, Calif. > 

Lt. Comdr. Robert P. Guiler, jr., det. 
Rec. Ship, Puget Sound, Wash.; to U. S. S. 
Whitney. 

“Lt. Comdr. 
Rec. Ship, 
ing. 

Lt. Comdr. 
Torp. Sta., 
Holland. 

Lt. Comdr. Francis W. Scanland, 
Off. in Chg., Subm. Trng. School, U. 
Chewink; to U. S. S. Arkansas. 

Lt. Comdr, Isaac C. Shute, ors. 3 June, 
1926, modified. Carry out temainder ors. | 5- 

Lt. Comdr. Robert B. Simons, det. Nav. 
Torp. Sta., Newport, R. I.; to command 
U. S. S. La Vallette. 

Lt. Comdr. William H. Stiles, Jr., det. 
Off. in Chg., Br. Hydrographic Office, Seat- 
tle, Wash.; to command U. S. S. William 
Jones. 

Lieut. Jim T. 
mand U. 8S. S. O-9. 

Lieut. James EK. Arnold, det. Rec. Bks. 
Hampton Rds., Va.;.to resignation accepted 
1s Nov., 1926. 
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|Postmasters Told 


Not to Indorse ‘Rush’ 
On Supply Orders 


Instructions Issued to Apply to 
Special Request Envelopes 
Bearing Patron’s Re- 
turn Address. 


Special request envelopes, bearing the 
printed return address of patrons, are 
not to be expedited except in cases of 
extreme emergency, R. S. Regar, Third 
Assistant Postmaster General, says in new 
instructions to postmasters covering 
requisitions for stamp supplies. 

Postmasters have been requested to re- 
frain in the future from indorsing requist- 
tions with such words “Rush,” or “Please 
expedite.” 

These requests are also interfering with 
regular shipments, Mr. Regar, explained, 
and unless the number of requests for ad- 
vanced shipments is curtailed, the De- 
partment will be forced to refuse to ex- 
pedite all such orders “altogether as & 
manufacturing necessity and to continue 
the present moderate prices.” 


Statement of Facts Required. 

Hereafter postmasters must accompany 
their requisitions for prompt delivery with 
a full statement of the facts but no as- 
surance need be given the patron that the 
Department will take favorable action on 
the request to have the shipment ad- 
vanced. 


The full text of Mr. Regar's instruction e 


follow: 


The attention of postmasters has been 
called many times to the necessity of hav- 
ing requisitions for stamp supplies sub- 
mitted sufficiently in advance to prevent 
stocks from becoming exhausted when the 
order is filled in regular turn of receipt. 
This particularly applies to  special-re- 
quest to expedite shipment of envelopes 
to bear the printed return card of patrons, 
who apparently have failed to place the 
order early enough to receive regular de- 
livery before the supply on hand was de- 
pleted, that it has become extremely 
burdensome to the Envelope Contractor 
and is seriously interfering with regular 
shipments. Unless the number of requests 
for advance shipments of special-request 
envelopes is curtailed, the Department 
will be forced to refuse to expedite all 
such orders altogether as a manufacturing 
necessity and to continue the present 
moderate prices. 

Advice Issued for Patrons. 

Postmasters and stamp clerks who ac- 
cept envelope orders from patrons should 
have a schedule available, that can be 
prepared from the post office records, 
showing the average time required to re- 
ceive deliveries of special-tequest envelopes 
after the order is accepted. Users should 
in turn know the approximate time re- 
quired and place new orders accordingly 
so there will be no need to have shipments 
expedited. Hereafter, mere neglect on the 
part of a patron to place orders in time 
will not be considered sufficient cause to 
have shipments expedited. Postmasters 
will please refrain in the future from in- 
dorsing requisitions ‘Rush’, “‘Please ex- 
pedite”’, ete. When an order is accepted 
under conditions which the postmaster be- 
lieves plainly entitle the purchaser to have 
shipment expedited, he will accompany the 
requisition with a full statement of the 
facts, but no assurance need be given 
the patron that the Department will take 
favorable action on the request to have 
the shipment advanced. 
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Marine Corps Orders 
sn 


The Department of the Navy has issued 
the following orders to officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps: \ 

Cowley, Ist Lt. P. R., upon the reporting 
of his relief, detached Recruiting District 
of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo., to MB, Quan- 
tico, Va. 

Stickles, Ist Lt. L. R., detached Depart- 
ment of the Pacific, to Recruiting District 
of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 

Frisbie, 2nd Lt. G. K., detached MB, 
Nyd, Norfolk, Va., to MB, Nyd, Phila., Pa. 


Div. 26, Dest. Sqds. Sctg. Flt.; to Nav. 
Hosp., League Is., Phila., Pa., to continue 
duty asst. for disb. and add'l. duty. asst. 
to supply officer, U. S. S. California. 

Ensign Charles EF. Tolman, Jr., det. U. 
S. S. Utah; to U. S. S. Worden. 

Lt. Comdr. Martin Donelson (MC), ors. 
30 July, 1926, to U. S. S. Mercy revoked; 
to continue duty Nav. Hosp., Boston, Mass. 

Lt. Comdr. Harold E. Ragle (MC), det. 
Nav. Hosp., Mare Island, Calif.; to U. S. 
S. Relief. ; 

Lieut. John F. 
Ship, Puget Sound, 
School, Wash., D. C. 

Lieut. Benton V. D. Scott (MC), ors. 4 
June, 1926, to Navy Retg. Sta., Cleveland, 
Ohio, revoked; to continue duty U. S. S. 
KKanawha. f 

Lieut. Robert W. Thomas (M. C.), ors. @ 
June 24, 1926, to U. S. S. Kanawha re- 
voked; to continue duty Nav. Air Sta., 
San Diego, Calif. 

Lt. (j.g.) John 
<n 


27, 1926, 


Rec, 
Med. 


det. 
to Nav. 


Hart (MC), 
Wash.; 


Leech (M. C.), 
to Marine Retg. Sta., 
Minn., revoked; to continue 
Ship, San Francisco. 

Comdr, Frank T. Watrous (S. C.), det. 
Bu. S. & A.; to Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Comdr. James F. Kutz (S. C.), ors. 
2, 1926, modified. To U. S. S. California. 

Comdr. William R. Bowne (S. C.), det. 
Navy Yard, New York; to Navy Supply 
Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Comdr. Walter D. Sharp 
Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va.; 
Station. 

Lt. Comdr. Harold C. Gwynne (S. C.), 
det. Nav. Air Sta., Nav. Oper. Base, Hamp- 
ton Rds., Va.; to U. S. S. Pittsburgh. 

Lieut. Philip A. Caro (S. C.), det. 
Ship, Charleston, S. C.; to Navy 
Charleston, S. C. 

Lieut. Miles R. 


ors. 
St. 
duty 


July 
Paul, 
Rec. 


July 


C.), det. 
Asiatic 


(Ss. 
to 


Rec. 
Yard, 


Finley (SC), det. Ameri- 
can Brown Boveri El. Corp., Camden, N. 
Jo to Dest. Div. 26, Dest. Sqdns, Setg. 
fit. U. S. S. Billingsley. 

Lieut. (jg) Albert E. Stone (ChC), Det. 
U. S. S. Rechester; to Navy Yard, Hamp- 
ton Rds., Va. 

Lieut. James D. Wilson 
Nav. Sta., St. Thomas, V. 
Trng. Sta., Great Lakes, III. 

Ch. Gun. William J. Creelman, ret., re- 
lieved all active duty; to home. 

Ch. Gun. Stanley B. McLaughlin, ret., 
relieved all active duty; to home. 

C. Mach. James M. Borlin, det. 
Academy; to U. S. S. Vireo. 

Ch. Rad. El John E. Fredericks, 
13 April, 1926, modified. To U. S&S. 
Seagull. 


(CHC), Det. 
I.; to Nav. 


Naval 


ors. 





